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CHAPTER I. 

November 1 . —Up at dawn to proceed to Futtchpore 
Sicri. Indeed, fate must have destined us to try all sorts 
of carriages, for the one that was to take us on this 
morning had to be drawn by a camel. There was the 
gharry waiting at the door with the head of thoojamel 
on. a level with the head of the coachee, and affording an 
oddity for a caricature in Punch. But it is the extreme 
obedience of the animal, and the unflagging equableness 
of its pace, that must have always recommended the 
camel in a long journey, and that fast wore out the pre¬ 
judices which had been at first felt against our utterly 
strange inode of travelling. 

In passing by the artillery practice-ground, we were* 
reminded of the tomb of the Empress Jodh Bai, that at 
one time stood there, ranking among the architectural 
curiosities of Agra. But ‘ the walls and magnificent 
gateways that surrounded it, had been first taken away 
von. il 1 
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and sold by a thrifty government.,’ and then the tomb 
itself was experimentalized upon for a practical lesson 
in mining. No palliation can ever be urged to defend 
an outrage upon the dead-—far less can any plea extenu¬ 
ate the act of blowing up into the air the remains of a 
woman, no other than Akber’s favourite Sultana, to 
whom * the people of India owed much of the good they 
enjoyed under his long reign, by inspiring not only her 
husband, but the most able Mahomedan minister that 
India has ever had, with feelings of universal benevo¬ 
lence.’ 

From Agra to Futtehpore Sicri is twenty-four miles, 
or a good six hours’ drive in a gharry. £ The whole 
way,’ says Fitch, ‘ resembled a market, as full as though 
a man were still in a town.’ To confirm this, numer¬ 
ous mosques, tombs, and houses, all more or less in 
ruins, still occur along the road. But much of the 
count,y appears to have been brought under the plough, 
and turned into fields for rice crops and the growth of 
other staples. 

Futtehpore Sicri was something like the Windsor 
Palace of Akber. The town is situated on the crest of 
a hill, rising abruptly from the plains to the height of 
a hundred" and fifty feet, and enclosed by a high stone 
rampart with battlements and towers, five miles in cir¬ 
cuit. The whole extent of this space, in its present 
state, is one scene of desolation, strewed more or less 
with the ruins of broken columns, walls, gateways, and 
portiyoes, in huge fragments of stone and masonry. 
Formerly, a great part of the surrounding low country 
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had been laid out in an extensive artificial lake, twenty 
miles of circumference, the dam of which is still trace¬ 
able in many parts. The hill at first was little fre¬ 
quented by men, and on its top lived in seclusion a hoary 
and holy fakir, under the name of Sheik Salim. But 
few places in India have become famous under more 
romantic circumstances than Futtehpore Sicri. The 
Emperor Akber was of an age verging upon thirty. 
He was then monarch over the fairest provinces of 
Hindoostan Proper. But he was unhappy on the score 
of having no child in his royal household. From phy¬ 
sical causes, little understood in that age, all his off¬ 
spring died in their infancy. To avert such domestic 
calamities, parents in all ages have either sought the 
aid of charms, or the intercession of gods.. In ancient 
Borne, the ladies wore the phallic emblem to overcome 
their sterility. It was a mango-fruit, given by a, Rishi 
to Jarasindh’s father, and eaten by his mother, which 
begot that famous Maghada Prince of old. To this 
day, very often do barren Hindoo women, and those 
who lose their children in the cradle, repair to the most 
reputed shrine of Shiva in their neighbourhood, and by 
fasts and vigils insuro his blessings for progeny. In 
the place of gods, Malxomedan saints have dispensed 
similar favours to matrons of their nation. By domestic 
afflictions, the greatest minds are so unnerved as to 
follow the practices of the common herc^. In his par¬ 
ental yearnings for a son, Akber undertook, in con¬ 
formity with the prevalent superstition of the day, a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Moinuddeen of Ajmere. 
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There is not a greater name in the category of Mahom- 
edan sainthood than that of Moinuddeen, who was a 
Persian of Cheest, but whose holy dust remains in 
Ajmere. To make such a pilgrimage, it is a necessary 
condition, however, for its efficacy, that the pilgrim 
should go on foot, and be accompanied by his wife. 
Akber himself was a famous walker, who could travel 
on foot thirty or forty miles in a day. But it was be¬ 
yond 'the power of a woman to accomplish a journey of 
throe hundred and fifty miles at such a rate. It was, 
therefore, broken in easy stages of three coss, or six 
miles a day. That the begum might not hurt her feet, 
carpets were spread on the road. That her parda- 
nashin honour might not suffer, Tcdnnats or cloth-walls 
were raised on each side of the way. High towers of 
burnt bricks were also erected at each stage, to mark 
the places where they rested in their imperial progress. 
In. this manner did the royal pair proceed to the des¬ 
tination of their journey. On arrival there, the Emperor 
made a supplication to the saint, who at night appeared 
to him in his sleep, and recommended him to go anti 
entreat the intercession of the holy old man, who lived 
on the top of Sieri. This was Sheik Salim, then ninety- 
six years of age. To him the Emperor came, and he 
was assured that his Begum Jodh Baie would be de¬ 
livered of a son, who would live to a good old age. 
The Empress happened to be pregnant about the time, 
and remained in the vicinity of the old man’s hermit¬ 
age, till the promised boy was born, and called after the 
hermit, Mirza Salim—the future Jehangeer of Indian 
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history. They show you to this day ‘ the little roof of 
tiles, close to the original little dingy mosque of the 
old hermit, where the Empress gave birth to Jehangeer.’ 

By himself, the hoary Sheik was a sufficiently vener¬ 
able-looking man, but he now appeared doubly or trebly 
so in the eyes of Akber, who thereafter took up his resid¬ 
ence at Futtehpore Sicri, and founded a magnificent town 
upon its height. By building, planting, and digging, 
the rock was converted into a scene rivalling the splen¬ 
dours of Agra. Often, from the glare and dust of that 
city, did Akber retire to this suburban retreat, to breathe 
purer air, and enjoy lovely rural sights. Here were his 
vast stables, his hawking establishments, and the ken¬ 
nels of his dogs. Here was the stud of his shikaree 
elephants. Here did he make himself jovial with his 
favourites, and spend life in slippers. And here always 
he left his harem when he set out on his expeditions. 
To this day the whole hill bears marks of terraces, 
gardens, wells, cisterns, and palaces, which ‘ give a 
more melancholy sense of desolation than ruins that ap¬ 
pear to have mouldered away under the natural touch 
of time.’ 

The most striking object of all at Futtehpore Sicri is 
a colossal gateway, one hundred and twenty feet in 
height, and the same in breadth. The span of the arch 
is forty feet broad, by sixty feet high. In Sleeman’s 
opinion, ‘ the beholder is struck with the disproportion 
between the thing wanted and the thing provided. 
There seems to be something qifite preposteroifb In 
forming so enormous an entrance for a poor dinynutive 
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man to walk through—an entrance under which ships 
might sail.’ The broad flight of stone stairs, twenty- 
four feet high, is perhaps the grandest in the world. 
It is however getting fast dilapidated—the annual rains 
sweeping down the hill are here loosening a slab and 
there dislodging another. On the right side' of the 
entrance' is engraven on stone in large letters standing 
in bas-relief, the following passage in Arabic : ‘ Jesus, 
on whom bo peace, has said, the world is merely a 
bridge; you arc to pass over it, and not to build your 
dwellings upon it.’ 

Nor is the quadrangle in the interior a less grand 
affair, being a square of 575 feet with majestic cloisters 
all round. In the centre of the quadrangle stands the 
tomb of Sheik Salim, a beautiful modest little building, 
but much too costly over a hermit. The material is all 
fine white marble, carved with a tasteful elegance. 
Thcf sarcophagus is enclosed in a latticed screen of 
marble, and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. To the left 
is a large mosque, surmounted by three beautiful white 
marble domes. The old Sheik lived to sec the grand 
works completed. He died at the notable age of 108 
years. 

The Palace of Abler .—It is dilapidated, and mutil- 
ated, and reduced to a desert, lull of ruins, and frag¬ 
ments of pillars, domes, and porticoes, presenting a sad 
picture of departed greatness. Near the Halt Dnrumza 
—a huge and massive gateway—are seen ‘ two figures 
of* astonishing elepltaqts of the natural size, carved in 
stone \yith admirable skill and truth.’ Not far from 
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this is a tower, nearly fifty feet high, built, according 
to local report, of elephant’s tusks, ‘ but actually of com¬ 
position, moulded and enamelled into a resemblance of 
those natural substances.’ It is much to be deplored 
that such skilful arts of the Indians have perished. 
There is also in existence a beautiful octagonal pavilion, 
said to have been the emperor’s private study. * It has 
three large windows filled with an excellent tracery of 
white marble, and all its remaining w r all is carved with 
trees, bunches of grapes, and the figures of different 
kinds of birds and beasts, of considerable merit in exe¬ 
cution.’ I>y Aurungzebe’s bigotry the birds and beasts 
have been disfigured, us savouring of idolatry. Shade 
of Aurungzebe! why did^you spare the trees, when 
they too are worshipped by many men ? 

Nothing is so great a curiosity in Futtehj^ore Sicri 
as the raised marble floor, which Akber used as a dice- 
board, while women were his counters. The platform 
is paved in squares of different colours, after the fashion 
of a dice-board. ‘ Here, as legends toll, was played a 
“royal game of goose,” termed pitcheesce , the pieces in 
which were thirty-two ladies of the zenana, sixteen on 
each side ; the emperor sat as umpire; the nobles stood 
as spectators; two favoured lords who had been selected 
as combatants, manceuvred their forces with all the skill 
and attention of dice-players, and the victor carried oft' 
the thirty-two damsels.’* This is igipurallelcd in 

* The following account of Akber’s Pndiisi-board is from *n ‘old 
Agra periodical :—* The game is usually played by four persons, each 
of whom is supplied with four wooden or ivory cones, whicli*ire called 
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history. The Ranee of Ravana invented Chess to 
beguile the martial propensities of her lord. The Pan- 
dava princes staked away their wife, and the throw of 
the dice made her the ^property of their rivals. Run- 
jeet, Sing challenged General Yentura to seduce away 
a Cashmerian girl from his zenana, promising to put no 
obstacles in the way,—and ‘ in eight and forty hours the 
lovely Lotus (the girl’s name) was transplanted from 
her royal lover’s garden to the Italian’s.’ But this 
game of Akber can be accounted for only by the well- 
known Mahomodan saying, ‘ that women have no 
souls.’ 

Our fathers and grandfathers, whose ‘Pierian spring’ 
of knowledge is the Persian, still quote many of the 
witty sayings of Beerbul, which amused (he court of 
Akber. But the impression that is now abroad is, that 
he is as much a myth as the Giaffir of Caliph Ilaroun 
A1 Raschid. Those who want to have their doubts re¬ 
moved about his authenticity may conn 1 and sea ‘ a small 
but richly ornamented house,’ which is pointed out to 


“gots,” and are of different colours for distinction. Victory con¬ 
sists in getting these four pieces safely through all the squares of each 
rectangle into the vacant place in the centre,— the difficulty being, 
that the adversaries take up in the same way as pieces are taken at 
backgammon. Moving is regulated by throwing “ cowries,” whose 
apertures falling uppermost or not, affect the amount of the throw by 
certain fixed rules. But on this Titanic board of Akber’s wooden or 
ivory “gots” would be lost altogether. Sixteen girls, therefore, 
dressed distinctively—say four in red, four in blue, four in white, 
four in yellow—were trotted up and down the squares, taken up by 
an adversary, and put back at the beginning again ; and at last, after 
masiy^difficullies, four of b the same colour would find themselves gig¬ 
gling into their dojiattus together in the middle space, and the game 
was won.’. 
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have been the residence of Beerbul in Futtehpore 
Sicri. 

November 2.—To Secundra. On the road to that 
place are still met with a few of jthe Badshahi coshmin- 
ars, or milestones. In form, they are "solid circular 
stone obelisks, little larger than our usual milestones. 
The coshminars were put up to mark the ancient Mogul 
royul road in India, at the distance of every two miles. 
Near each of them was stationed a watch-tower, to 
afford security to travellers. The road was two hun- 
drd and fifty leagues from Agra to Lahore. Trees, 
two / or thirty years old, had been transported from 
(he nearest woodson the backs of elephants, and planted 
to shade the way. There were serais to halt for the 
emperors in their royal progresses, and wells at frequent 
intervals for the drink of passengers as well as for the 
irrigation of crops. Tavernier often safely traversed 
this road with his diamonds. Bernier, too, bears a 
testimony to its state of efficiency. Fanciful as is the 
description of ‘ Lallc Rookh’s’ progress, it has enough 
of truth to give an idea of the imperial route of the 
Moguls. It is not very improbable, that on such a 
highway, guarded by patrols almost within hail of each 
other, a purse of gold may have been exposed and found 
untouched on the next day, to justify the boasts* of 
Oriental historians. 

The name of Secundra is probably from Secunder 
Lodi. The best part of the town is noV a wide-ex¬ 
tended scene of ruin, telling the nymmful tale of* the 
Rebellion. Only a solitary man was ploughing the 
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fiolds alongside the road, and two little boys came Tun¬ 
ing on their nimble legs from a grove at the rattling 
noise of our gharry. In Secundra sleeps the Groat 
Akber his last sleep of mortality. The quadrangle of 
his mausoleum is enclosed by high embattled walls, to 
break the monotony of which there are four octagonal 
minarets at the four corners, and four colossal gateways 
on the four sides. The space within is laid out in 
walks, flower-beds, orangeries, and groves of mango. 
There is the graceful tamarind as well as the mourning 
cypress to diversity the scene. It was a lovely mom, 
and the spot was delightful with verdure. The branches 
of the lime and citron were pendant with crimson fruits. 
The shrubberies exhaled a sweet perfume, and the 
silence brooding over the place had a solemn effect. The 
mausoleum is quite a sovereign building in its magni¬ 
tude and splendour. There seems to be stamped on it, 
that air of tranquil majesty, which so much distin¬ 
guished Akber in his character as well as in external 
appearance. It is as if the architect has exerted his 
utmost skill in the work of impressing the emperor’s 
features upon it—of making it tho medium to reflect 
an image of his person, and possibly a type of his mind. 
The noble structure at once calls up before us a strongly- 
built and stalwart man, which his Majesty had been— 
‘ with a very agreeable expression of countenance and 
captivating manners.’ Tho building is four stories 
high, on a pyramidal principle—each story diminishing 
in circumference afid. height towards the top, till at the 
apex it terminates in a terrace of the utmost grandeur. 
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The towers at the comers rise in tiers, crowned with 
the most elegant of cupolas. They are many of them 
enamelled, and the number of the principal towers is 
fourteen, to correspond with the fourteen souhahs of 
Akber’s empire. They are said to have had a name 
each bestowed upon them, after the soubah they were 
meant, to represent. Under this view, the mausoleum 
furnishes to posterity a miniature of the court and 
empire of Akber. The first and farthest towers stand 
for the remote souhahs of Bengal, Cashmere, Guzcrat, 
and Sciude. The next higher ones are those that were 
in a closer proximity to Agra. The terrace itself re¬ 
presents the scat of the Emperor. It takes a delightful 
hold on the imagination to view the building in this 
light.—that avc were told to do by the Mussulman at¬ 
tendants acting as our ciceroni. In death, as in life, 
Akber is seen to hold his state. There, by a stretch of 
the fancy, may you see in those graceful towers,— 
which are meant for the souhahs, and the souhahs for 
their soubahdars,—Aziz, the Khani Kkanan, the Rajah 
Maun Sing, the Rajah Toder Mull, and the other lieu¬ 
tenants of the empire, to surround their royal master, 
each in his respective grade—while, on tko- terrace 
above, as on his throne, sits Akber presiding over them 
all. Herein lies the secret charm of this superb tomb. 
The works of art are perfect only when to them is im¬ 
parted a meaning—when upon theni is imprinted the 
reflex of an object to speak itself in a mute eloquence 
to the spectators. The imperial sejflilchre designed by 
Akber, und completed by Jehangeer, is admirably con- 
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structed to perpetuate a durbar-scene of the Great 
Mogul. 

The square terrace on the top has the most princely 
magnificenco. Nothing but beautiful white marbles 
enter into its composition. The sides are built up in 
wails of light and exquisite lattice-screens of the same 
material. Through their apertures, the meandering 
Jumna breaks in upon the sight. The inscriptions 
which run all round the frieze are panegyrical tran¬ 
scripts from the Akbernameh of Abul Fazil. In the 
middle of the terrace is the Emperor’s cenotaph of pol¬ 
ished white marble, carved with elegant flower-wreaths, 
and the name and titles of Akber in Arabic. The slab 
is also beautifully inscribed with the ‘Now Nubbey 
Nam ’—the ninety names or attributes of God from the 
Koran. Formerly, the terrace was hung over with a 
gorgeous awning embroidered with gold and jewels. 
It was too rich a temptation for the Jaut, who took it 
away in the daj r s of his ascendancy. Since then, the 
terrace has remained open, communicating with the 
overhanging firmament, and letting in the light of its 
luminaries. It is as if the eye of the Divinity looks 
down upon the man, whose reign was a blessing to man¬ 
kind. 

Inside the galleries and cloisters, the gloss of the 
plastering is so excellent as to vie with the polish of 
marbles. In places it is defaced with scratches of 
names by those who have been too fond of recording 
their visit., Thefe.was one name which had been 
written in huge English, with charcoal. The characters 
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The Tomb of Akber. 

had become faint and illegible—so the poor man, who 
had thought fit ‘to attach himself to a mighty body 
and plough with him the vast ocean of time, like bar¬ 
nacles on the hull of the Great Eastern ,’ has been at 
last doomod to that very oblivion from which he was so 
anxious to have himself rescued. 

Through a long narrow passage, gradually inclining 
towards a deep vault under the centre, lies the way to 
the actual tombstone which covers the remains of the 
mighty dead. The subterranean chamber is dimly 
lighted, and filled with that ‘ silence, how profound,’ in 
which the least noise startles echo to break forth into 
the most solemn reverberations. The tomb is of the 
finest white marble, plain and unadorned, as all true 
greatness loves to be, and as Akber was wont to appear 
in life amidst surrounding splendour. It exactly cor¬ 
responds in position with the cenotaph that is on the 
terrace above. There appears on the unornamented 
slab no other inscription than that of the name and titles 
of the Emperor. The large massy sarcophagus measures 
the length of the tall and stalwart man that Akber had 
been. One feels the hallowed spot as impregnate with 
the spirit of his departed majesty,—and no man can 
approach and stand by his grave without a respected 
homage to his manes, and solemn reflections on the 
ultimatum of human greatness. ‘ Considering all the 
circumstance of time and place,’ says Sleeipan, ‘ Akber 
has always appeared to me among sovereigns what 
Shakespeare was among poets ; and feeling atgi citizen of 
the world, ! reverenced the marble slab that covers his 
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bones more, perhaps, than I should that over any 
sovereign with whose history I am acquainted.’ 

Lord Bacon thought Julius Caesar to be the most 
complete character in all history. Had he lived in our 
age, it is likely that he would have expressed that 
opinion in favour of Akber, one of those prodigies of 
nature which appear on the earth at the interval of 
many centuries. The Judishthira of Hindoo history 
has been immortalized rather as the ideal of a philo¬ 
sophical prince, than an actual model king for the imi¬ 
tation of sovereigns. The fame of Akber recalls to 
mind the pod of musk which his father broke and dis¬ 
tributed among his followers, to make the customary 
presents on the birth of a son, with the fond wish of a 
parent that the boy’s fame might be diffused through 
the world like the odour of fhat perfume. In the lan¬ 
guage of the poet, his ‘ thoughts were heard in heaven,’ 
and his wishes fulfilled beyond the utmost expectations'. 

Only two old Mussulmans now attend upon the 
monarch, at whose behest a hundred thousand swords 
had often leapt into the air from their scabbards. The 
duty of these men is to read the daily prayers over the 
dead and to show the cheragh at night—to light ‘ the 
lamps in a sepulchre.’ Their grey beards are well suited 
to the gravity of their task, and, as ciceroni of the place, 
they possess the necessary fund of intelligence. 

In the outer verandah are two small sepulchres, of 
Akber’s two grandsons, who died in their infancy. 
1 ’hfcy seem to keep, company with their grandfather, 
who was so very fond of children. Beyond the quad- 
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rangle lie the tombs of omrahs and officers, wbo, serving 
in life, at last gathered themselves to sleep round their 
beloved sovereign. 

In 1805, two British dragoons found comfortable 
lodgings in this immense mausoleum. The horses used 
to be tc .bored in the splendid garden. The troopers 
ate, and slept, and pursued their sports' among the' 
tombs. Could the mighty men of old have started into 
life, they would have been amazed to hear sounds and 
behold sights most strange and marvellous to their 
ears and eyes—they would have wondered to see the 
descendants of those who had danced attendance upon 
them with bribes of diamonds for the favour of a firman 
to erect a little factory turned into masters of the land, 
and arbiters of the fate of their own descendants. It is 
but justice, however, to the men, that though they were 
rough dragoons, unused to the mood of relishing or 
reverencing works of art, they had the English feeling 
of respect for the dead, and offered no violence to the 
sanctity of the tomb—leaving the marble slabs and or¬ 
namented niches, the carvings and mosaic pavements, 
and the cupolas and minarets, uninjured and entire. 

Three days ago, there had come hither a party of 
gentlemen to amuse themselves in exercises upon a 
subject fully worth photographing. The Secnndra, by 
which name the tomb is commonly known, does not 
receive from traVellers the same justice that is often 
done to the Taj. No doubt, the latter has by far a- 
decided superiority, but not so as ip ’throw .the other 
entirely into the shade. The two have their ovV re- 
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spective merits. In the Secundra, the emperor is con¬ 
jured up as standing in a serene majesty, with all the 
paraphernalia of state about him. In the Taj, is contem¬ 
plated the image of a superlative beauty, angelic and 
undying in her charms. 

The homage that is paid to greatness seems to be 
as much a law in the moral world as the attraction of 
smaller bodies by larger ones is a law in the physical 
world. Indeed, something like a fascination holds a 
man to the spot where sleeps the greatest monarch 
of all history alone in his glory. ‘ The idea of van- 
/ quishing time by a tomb,’ says Chateaubr’und, ‘ of sur¬ 
viving generations, manners, laws, and ages, by a coffin, 
could not have sprung from a vulgar mind.’ jpy it, 
the dead makes himself a contemporary with the gener¬ 
ations of future ages. Though it is now two hundred 
and fifty years since the mortal remains of Akbor have 
been consigned to the grave, and that a heavy mass of 
marble presses upon them with its weight, still he may 
be fancied as surviving to this day, and filling the spot 
with his august presence. But the solitude and still¬ 
ness of death are around him—and leaving his Majesty 
to sleep out undisturbed his sleep of eternity, we took 
our last look at the mausoleum, and made our exit from 
the spot. 

Manee Begum's Tomb .—There was in Akber’s harem a 
European lady of the name of Munee Begum. Probably 
she had been forwarded by the Gover nment of Goa on the 
' request of the Emperor,—or that the Catholic Padres of 
that jji iy thought the most useful missionary who could 
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be sent to Agra would be a handsome woman of their 
race and faith to win over the Emperor to Christianity 
by the persuasion of fair lips. The Emperor survived 
his Lusitanian mistress,'and showed his affection; for 
her memory by erecting over her remains a handsome 
tomb at Set undra. In this tomb was located for many 
.cars the Press of the Church Mission Society, and its 
prem "ses afforded shelter to 300 orphans in the famine 
of 1838. 

In proceeding from Secundra to Muttra, the most 
careless observer cannot fail to mark the indications of 
a poorer country than any left behind. The region 
spreads for the most part a dreary expanse under the 
sky, unenlivened by any grazing cattle, or rich sheets 
of cultivation, or a rapid succession of happy little vil¬ 
lage-communities. There are few of those umbrageous 
topes, which enrich the prospect of an alluvial land with 
their luxuriant boughs and foliage. The soil is partially 
of a sandy nature, and all herbage has a stunted growth. 
The crop on the ground was a decided failure—the thin 
sallow stalks standing several inches apart each from its 
neighbour. This is certainly to be attributed more to 
the unusual drought this season than to other causes. 
Cut the striking local changes cannot be mistaken'to 
announce the beginning of the country, which further 
westward has terminated in a wide sea of sand—never 
so pithily described as in the memorable words of Shere 
Shah, ‘that he had nearly lost the empire of India jor.a 
handful of millet.’ 
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Nor less does the traveller happen to find himself 
among a race of people, differing from the other Indians 
as widely in their moral as in their external character¬ 
istics—the transition of a country being never without 
a transition of its people. Next to the Bengalee, the 
Beharee,. the Khottah, and the Doabee, is the turn of 
the Jaut, whose Hindoo or Gctic origin is yet an unde¬ 
cided question. But all accounts agree in representing 
him as having originally settled on the. banks of the 
Indus, and subsequently emigrated to the banks of the 
Chumbul and Jumna. It has been his lot to live always 
under mi ungenial climate, and to combat with the 
sterility of a sandy soil. lie is, therefore, a marauder 
as much by necessity as by his antecedents. Physical 
causes sufficiently account for the ethnic variety and 
dissimilarity of the habits and customs of the Jaut, 
which are erroneously thought to be the characteristics 
of his non-Hindoo origin. The Mogul’s difficulty be¬ 
came the Jaut’s opportunity, and the latter rose to that 
wealth and power which gradually brought on his fusion 
into the Hindoo nationality. He has yet, however, 
many of his original peculiarities to single him out from 
the rest of his nation. The people of the Doub have for 
the most part well-formed features. The rude Jaut has 
a coarse, mean physiognomy. 

The thinness of cultivation is always an evidence of 
a thin population. In the Doab, the calamity of a 
famine is yet looming in the distance. But in the 
country hereabouts, the distress has already made its 
appearance. The roads have become insecure after 
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nightfall. More than one instance of solitary pedestri¬ 
ans having met with mishap has occurred. 

Halfway on the road-side stood a little solitary hut, 
before which we stopped the gharry to procure some 
water. The owner was not at home to answer to our 
cull. There came out a little lad at the door to hear us, 
while a woman sat peeping from a corner at our strange 
faces. On making known our errand, she hastily got 
up to fetch us a lotah of water. The woman was healthy 
and stout. But the sore red eyes of the boy told of his 
suffering from ophthalmia—the common disease of a 
dry climate and soil, generally afflicting children. There 
was another little boy, hardly a twelvemonth old, whom 
the woman took out from her breast. The poor little 
tiling could scarcely open his eyes, and, unable to stand 
any sunlight, gave a scream. 

In a tally-ho and four were passing a party of ladies 
and gentlemen towards Agra. It entered into the head 
of one of the gentlemen to play a prank of big-folkism, 
by waving his long whip over our companion-gharry. 

Encountered a body of itinerant Chowbay-Pamlas 
from Muttra, on the look-out for pilgrims. No sooner 
did the approach of our gharry betray us to the Hin¬ 
doos than they gave us chase, and kept running along 
by the side of our carriage. In vain we feigned our¬ 
selves from Christiangunge, and assumed sham names to 
make them give up their pursuit. Rather the humour 
gave them a zest to persist in it the more. 

The suburbs of Muttra were # aftnounced in the dis¬ 
tance by the thickening belt of topes and otn'or planta- 
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tions that usually surround the site of a human abode. 
The cantonments, scattered over an extensive plain, next 
caught the eye,—and then the town itself was full in 
sight. From reminiscences of Mogul antiquity, we are 
now to enter the region of Hindoo antiquity. A reader 
of the nineteenth century—who is a thorough practical 
man, and keeps a profession little connected with the 
indulgence of a classical humour, and is always under a 
tugging at his heart-strings by wife and children—turns 
pale at the word antiquity. He has had enough of 
plunging after plunging into it, and would fain rest 
awhile from duckings into ‘ a sea without bottom and 
shore—in which he has fished long, but has not found 
any pearl.’ * But we are not exploring either an El 
Dorado or the Source of the Nile, and have not to toll 
of any ‘ antres vast,’ or of ‘ hills whose heads do touch 
heaven,’ or ‘of cannibals, and anthropophagi, and men 
whose heads do grow beneath their shoulders,’—to hear 
all which not only a Desdcmona, but many mustachioed 
men would seriously incline. India has been explored, 
and examined, and written upon, till the subject has 
been left threadbare. In the age also that we live in, 
things go on so regulated by a clockwork Government 
as.to leave no margin for any ‘moving accidents by 
flood and field,’—or ‘ hair-breadth escapes ’ from the 
mouth of a tiger or the hands of a brigand. The reader 
must either bid us good-bye, or give up his horror of 
another dip into antiquity. But business always before 
pleasure: one of our‘first inquiries was for the shelter 
* Firdouei’s satirical description of Mahmood’s Court of Ghizm. 
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of a roof and a breakfast. The day was near noon ; the 
road had begrimed us with dust; the sun was penetrat¬ 
ing to our very bones—what has a man to do with sen¬ 
timent, when all his thoughts are bent upon a bath and 
breakfast F The native Sub-Assistant Surgeon in charge 
of the Muttra Dispensary was a Baboo from Bengal. 
To him we repaired, and he was glad to receive us under 
his roof, and entertain us with every hospitality. Not 
more was the East India Company indebted to sons of 
Eseulapius for their first factories in India, than we for 
our breakfasts and dinners in our tour to the North- 
West. 

Muttra boasts almost as high an antiquity as any city 
in India. It is the Suracna of Valmiki and Menu, the 
Methora of Strabo and Arrian, and the Mo-thou-lo of 
Hwen Thsang. Long before Kunsa reigned or Krishna 
was born, Muttra was a jungly tract occupied by the 
aboriginal Dwaitas, who were probably the ancestors of 
the Mairs and Meenas of our day. Their king, contem¬ 
porary with llama, was Lubbun. This Dwaita king 
must have been a more substantial power than a Santhal 
ehieftaiu of the present day, to defy the authority of the 
great Aryan monarch of the Solar House. But he fell in 
the war with an enemy of superior genius and resources, 
and his kingdom was annexed to form a part of ancient 
Aryaverta. It was at this early period, that Satrughuna, 
the brother who had been intrusted by l^ama with the 
expedition against Lubbun, first laid the foundations of 
the city, which stands on our map under *he name of 
Muttra. In a subsequent age, there ruled here a king 
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called Sura—the father of Koonti and Vasudeb, from 
whom the people of his kingdom became known under 
the name of Sursenii, and his capital under that of Sur- 
sena. The next account of Muttra is blended with the 
histories of Kunsa and Krishna, whose names are so 
familiar to every Hindoo from his boyhood. 

That the great Brahminical city of Muttra, and the 
sacred birth-place of Krishna, had once and for many 
centuries been a heretic Buddhistical city, is a fact 
known to not a single Yishnuvite, and which would 
never be believed by a Chowbay in his five senses as 
authentic. In the time it had been visited by Fa Hian 
there were seven great stupas or towers containing the 
relics of Buddha arid his principal disciples, and twenty 
monasteries with three thousand monks. Fa Ilian and 
his companions ‘halted ut Muttra for a whole month, 
during which time the clergy held a groat assembly and 
discoursed upon the law. After the meeting they pro¬ 
ceeded to the stupa of Sarijvitra, to which they made an 
offering of all sorts of perfumes, and before which they 
kept lamps burning the whole night.’ In Hwcn 
Thsang’s time, the number of towers and monas¬ 
teries was the same, but that of the monks had been 
reduced to 2000. The king and his ministers were all 
zealous Buddhists. The three great fists of the year 
were celebrated with much pomp and ceremony. There 
were ‘ processjons carrying flying streamers and stately 
parasols,’—while ‘ the mists of perfumes and the showers 
of flowers^] arkened the sun and moon.’ In the midst 
of all tms Buddhism, the number of Brahminical tem- 
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pies was five only. It is not told whether the gods 
worshipped in those temples were images of Vishnu or 
of Krishna, or emblems of Shiva, to enable us to know 
whether the modified worship of Vishnu in the character 
of Krishna had already commenced. But though Budd¬ 
hism was apparently so flourishing, it must be considered 
to have really begun to wane, and that the zeal of the 
people of Muttra must have lessened considerably, when 
in the interval of time from Fa Ilian’s visit to that of 
IIwen Tlisang, the body of monks had been so materially 
reduced as to*two-thirds of their number. Indeed, that 
secession of the Buddhists had commenced, which gra¬ 
dually culminating in their downfall, made Puranism 
flourish in a progressive ratio, and covered the face of 
Muttra by the tenth century with Braluninioal temples 
popping from all sides. 

J ust at the entrance of the town, is a long and lofty 
earthen mound, resembling the spur of a low, diminutive 
hill. The vast and solid mass, overgrown with grass 
and herbage, wears the usual venerable appearance of an 
ancient pile of ruins. Fragments of stone and brick 
protrude from its surface, as if struggling for resurrec¬ 
tion. Perched on the summit is a small white unpre¬ 
tending temple, embosomed in a grove of trees. Jlhe 
mound excites not a little curiosity, and it is pointed to 
the pilgrim us the Kunsa-tila, or the ruins of the abode 
of Kunsa. The mansion of that ancient Raja is described 
in the Vishnu Pooran to have been a palatial building, 
enclosing ample court-yards and 'having,.high-storied 
apartments for the women,—a building, with it vignette 
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of which it is now attempted to illustrate the page of a 
Bengalee Almanack. Judging from the dimensions of 
the huge pile, the tradition which identifies it with 
Kunsa’s abode seems to have an air of plausibility. But 
in truth, the mound represents the vestiges of one of the 
seven famous Buddhistical stupas in a subsequent age. 
There are six other such mounds around Muttra, all 
referring now to Brahminical divinities, but which are 
unmistakably Buddhist. Under the common impression 
of its being the ruins of Kunsa’s mansion, the Chowbays 
or the priests of Krishna, put up a figure of that tyrant 
on the summit of the mound, and annually, on the ninth 
day of the moon in Kartick, they vent their wrath 
against him by a mimic assault of his castle by some 
hundreds of robust church militants, with long clubs 
bound with iron rings, and by buiming his effigy. 

As the birth-place of Krishna, Muttra is as sacred) 
to the Vishnuvites as Bethlehem is to the Christians/ 
But in the same manner that Christian pilgrims to 
Bethlehem are shown a grotto to represent the house of 
Joseph and Mary,— a marble star, as the star that con¬ 
ducted the Magi to the house where Christ was born,— 
and a recess hewn out of the rock, as the manger where 
he \vas laid upon straw ; the Ilindoo pilgrim to Muttra 
has to see no dark cell as the apartment occupied by 
Yasudeb and Dovaki, no crypt to indicate the hallowed 
spot of Krishna’s nativity, and no door or window as 
the one through which he was carried away to Gokul. 

There isjnueh th‘at has a striking coincidence in the 
history or Herod and Kunsa. The Governor of Judaea 
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had been alarmed by the birth of an infant, destined to 
rule for ever over the house of Jacob, and so ‘he sent 
forth and slew all the male children that were in Beth¬ 
lehem, and in all the coasts thereof, from two years old 
and under.’ In the same manner, it had been foretold 
to Kunsa that a nephew would be born to him who 
would slay him and put an end to his house, and so he 
held his sister and brother-in-law in perpetual imprison¬ 
ment, and one by one destroyed their seven children, till 
the eighth, who was the promised Avatar, was born, and 
saved by a miraculous escape. Not only the names of 
Krishna and Christ boar so great a similarity to each 
other, but many of their adventures and miracles 
seem dictated by causes not less analogous. The pre¬ 
sumption is strong, that one of the two religions has 
been founded upon the other—that the Vishnuvites, in 
all probability, have borrowed their story from the 
primitive Christian emigrants to India, and, adapting 
it with variations and classic ornaments of their own, 
have built upon it a creed antagonistic to Shivaism— 
preserving however this grand line of demarcation be¬ 
tween the Bible and the Bhagbut, that while the reli¬ 
gion of Christ appeals to the nobler faculties of man, 
the religion of Krishna appeals to those which the mo» 
easily take in people. 

In Muttra, the sentimental traveller is apt to neglect 
the present about him, and to indulge in fhe pleasing 
recollections of antiquity—the illusions of poetry and 
fable which lend a charm to the. spot. He breads here 
upon the soil trod by Ugra&enq. and Okoor. He tries by a 
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little stretch of liis imagination, to recognize Kubja in 
a homely maid passing the streets. He meets a washing- 
man, and fancies him to he the descendant of the indi¬ 
vidual who furnished Krishna and Buldeo with becom¬ 
ing clothing to appear at the court of Kunsa. This 
Dwaita prince had overthrow'll the Sena dynasty, and 
re-established the aboriginal domination at Muttra. It 
was the mission of the Lord of the mace and discus to lay 
the proud usurper low, and to seat himself upon the throne 
of his ancestors. Time has left no trace of the palace, 
the gate of which had been besieged by Kan da and 
Jushoda, by the Gopis of Brindabun, and by the swains 
of Gokool—all making a piteous application to tho 
porters for admission to behold once more their beloved 
Krishna, elevated from a shepherd to a sovereign. 
Jushoda outdoes Rachel in lamentation and bitter weep¬ 
ing—Jeremiah must yield the palm of pathos to 
Bopdeva. 

The Jumna below Muttra presents in this season a 
low’ shallow stream, fordable at many places. Had it 
been in the cold weather, or in summer, none w'ould 
have doubted the story of Yasudeb’s wading through 
the stream with the new-born Krishna in his arms. 
There would have needed then no jackal to precede him 
to show the way across the stream. But Krishna 
was born in August, during the height of the rains. 
The day also was the eighth day of the moon,—one 
usually rainy in the meteorologic calendar. The Jumna 
then gets swollen nearly thirty feet high, rolling with a 
current which cuts a reed, in twain, to quote a common 
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native saying. Vasudeb could scarcely bave stemmed 
the force of such a current with a babe in his arms, un¬ 
less he had been one of those sturdy and expert swim¬ 
mers who are seen to drift down the Ganges or Bhagi- 
ruttee, w ith a pail of milk or ghee on their heads, and a 
bundle of reeds in one of their arm-pits to keep them 
afloat. 

Some throe or four miles off, over on the other side 
of the river, was seen a high column of smoke almost 
to touch the horizon. Doubtless, such a column as 
this rose from the enormous pile of faggots collected 
by the swains of Gokool to burn the corpse of the hag¬ 
gard Pootna, and which met the eye of Nanda, then 
come to Muttra to pay in his /cist of revenue to his liege 
lord, Kunsa. 

In Muttra, the ghauts are light and graceful—in 
Benares, they are severe and simple. The red sand¬ 
stone temples overhanging the ghauts are highly 
wrought and ornamented. What time, and skill, and 
labour, have been expended in reducing rough blocks 
to polished shafts, in adjusting their proportions, in 
carving their rich capitals, and rearing them where 
they stand! The sun was beating with intense heat, 
and we sat down on the steps of a shaded ghaut, quietly 
to smoke a cigar. There were men bathing before us 
in the poetic Juinna, and taking up mud to smear it on 
their foreheads, and saying their prayers in waist- 
deep water.' Parties of women, witji pretty faces and 
well-developed persons, came to fdteh water in (/hurras 
poised on their heads. Milkmaids came over in small 
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crafts from the villages along the river, to sell the pro¬ 
duct of their dairies like the Gepis of old. But the 
wives and daughters of the modem Gowalas are far 
from being light, fairy creatures to captivate and en¬ 
chant you, though you had all the sentiment about 

their famed ancestresses in vour head. 

«/ 

The most sacred spot in all Muttra is the Bisram- 
ghaut, where Krishna and Buldeo rested from their 
labours of slaying Kunsa, and dragging his corpse to 
the river-side. They had also washed their bodies and 
clothes at this ghaut; in imitation of which the pilgrim 
also has to perform his ablutions and devotions here. 
But the ghaut abounds in shoals of tortoises, from 
which the pilgrim is in danger of being bitten at the 
toes. There is no broad flight of steps properly to 
deserve the name of a ghaut. The top, however, is 
crowned with many beautiful temples and shrines. It 
makes a gay scene every evening to perform here the 
vespers in honour of the Jumna. Large crowds as¬ 
semble to witness the ceremony. The spot is illumin¬ 
ated. Bells and cymbals ring on every side. The 
women shower flowers from the high balconies, and 
incense is burned loading the air with a sweet per- 
&me. In the Bisram-ghaut is annually held a great 
bathing mda, called Jitmna-ka-Boorkcc, on which oc¬ 
casion the gathering of men from Behar, Bundleeund, 
and other remote parts of India, exceeds more than a 
hundred thousand. The festival takes place on the 
second day, of the -new moon in November, when a 
bath at this ghaut is said to enable a man to escape the 
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purgatory of Yaraa, the king of the infernal regions. 
The crowd, the noise, and the rush of men and women 
for a dip in the stream, are singular to contemplate. 
The police is stationed to prevent accidents. One lad 
had been drowned, but he was fortunately rescued from 
a watery grave. The thick shoals of tortoises always 
swarming at the ghaut happen to be scared away from 
it on that day. To the Chowbays, the occasion proves 
a great harvest of gain. The pittances offered to the 
images of Krishna and Buldeo at the ghaut sometimes 
amount to thirty or forty thousand rupees.* 

The Greeks saw the Hindoos worship Bacchus in 
ancient Methora. This may, possibly, refer to ‘ the 
curious Greek-clad statue/ which, with his portly car¬ 
cass, drunken lassitude, and vine-wreathed forehead/ 
is considered by our antiquarians to bo the ‘well-known 
figure of the wine-bibbing Silenus/ The statue was 
discovered along with a Bacchic altar, in 1830. It 
does not appear probable to have been worshipped by 
the Buddhist Hindoos of olden time,—and the way in 
which the question of its presence can most reasonably 
be solved, is to assume the residence of ‘ a body of Baetrian 
Greek sculptors who found employment for their services 
amongst the tolerant Buddhists of the great city of 
Muttra, about the beginning of the Christian era/ 
Long has any Buddhist or Greek god ceased to be wor¬ 
shipped in Muttra. The most favourite local'deity now 
is Krishna, who is adored in nearly all the temples 
abounding in the town which owns* liis exclusive juris- 
* During a second tour we^jter aat n eye-witness of this mela. 
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diction. Shiva lias no right, title, or interest in this 
city. He has only one temple dedicated to him, and 
appears to have been permitted to reside much as a 
foreigner holding a passport—as an interloper. 

From the accounts of the Chinese travellers, it would 
appear that the Buddhist establishments in this city 
must have been of considerable importance and grand¬ 
eur. But the ascendancy which in the fulness of time 
Brahminism gained over Buddhism seems to have given 
a greater prosperity and splendour to Muttra than had 
met the eyes of Fa Ilian or Tlwcn Thsang. This may 
safely be concluded from the memorable words which 
have been left on record by M ah mood of Ghizni:— 
‘ Here there are a thousand edifices as firm as the faith 
of the faithful, most of them of marble, besides in¬ 
numerable temples; nor is it likely that this city has 
attained its present condition but at the expense of 
many millions of dinars; nor could such another be 
constructed under a period cf two centuries.’ This 
high admiration is a valuable testimony to the excel¬ 
lence of ancient Hindoo architecture, to which but little 
justice is done in our age. Tilts passage is also illus¬ 
trative of the civilization and splendour of Indian life 
ilj the eleventh century. It is not. without reason, 
therefore, that Colonel Tod remarks, ‘ that if the travel¬ 
ler had journeyed through the Comfe? of Europe, and 
taken the route by Byzantium, through Ghizni, to 
Delhi, Kanouge, and Anhuiwara, hoy superior in all 
thaf: constitutes civilization would the llajpoot princes 
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have appeared to him!—in arts immeasurably so; in 
arms by no means inferior.’ 

Mahmood is said to have spared the temples either 
through admiration of their beauty, or on account of the 
difficulty of destroying them. But there is no monu¬ 
ment, or column, or ruin of any kind—nothing, abso¬ 
lutely nothing, which has been left behind to recall an 
image of those times. The truth is, that during the 
twenty days that he tarried here, he sacked and burned 
the place, and rifled the temples of their gods. There 
were ‘ five golden idols whose eyes were of rubies, valued 
at 00,000 dinars,’ or two lacs and fifty thousand rupees. 
A sixth ‘ golden image weighed one thousand one hun¬ 
dred and twenty pounds, and was decorated with a sap- 
phirc weighing three and a half pounds.’ Besides 
‘ these images, there were above one hundred idols of 
silver, which loaded as many camels.’ The Buddhists 
had no such rich idols—their statues were all of stone 
or copper, though some of them had been very colossal 
figures. 

The pictorial Muttra of the tenth and eleventh cen¬ 
turies having been reduced to ashes, lay in obscurity 
for many a centur}-. No notice of it has been taken by 
Baber, though ho lived in close proximity at Agrij* 
The modern town seems to have grown up from the 
time that Yishnuvism received a new impulse from 
Choitunya, and his followers enjoyed toleration under 
the mild government of Akber and of his two successors. 
It is beautifully situated along the ffiank of%the Jumna. 
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Contiguous to Muttra are those great sandstone quarries 
which, for ages past, have furnished materials to the 
architects of Upper India for building the houses, shops, 
temples, and ghauts of its principal cities. The main 
street is a feature of great beauty. This town, too, 
must have cost to build several millions of dinars, 
and is inhabited by bankers and traders of princely 
wealth. The ancient orthodoxy of the people has not 
suffered a jot of abatement. But the wealth and splen¬ 
dour of old Muttra must have far exceeded the wealth 
and splendour of the present city. There is not a single 
idol of gold, with eyes of rubies and sapphires, that we 
saw in any of the temples, though we had visited nearly 
some twenty of them. 

The finest building in the town is that of Paruckjee, 
the richest banker of the day in India. He was Scindia’s 
treasurer, and retired from service with two crores. He 
is now reputed to possess nearly ten crores. By faith a 
Jain, he has, in front of his house, dedicated a temple 
to god Dwarkanath of that sect. The fane is magnifi¬ 
cent, and remarkable for highly-wrought carvings on 
stone. In the building, which is supported by a triple 
row of pillars, and situated in the centre of the square 
«ourt, we saw a respectable assembly sit squatting at 
an entertainment of music and song. The room occu¬ 
pied by the god is richly decorated. Its ceilings are 
silver-gilt. The image itself is apparently all gold—the 
figure being life-sized, and standing with closed eyes in 
the act of meditation. Buddhism, in one shape or an¬ 
other, seems to have always existed in Muttra—main- 
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taining its ground under the modified forai of Jainism, 
after the votaries of Sakya Muni had lost their footing. 
Tavernier saw in his time at Muttra a hospital for apes, 
which was unquestionably an institution of the Jains. 
In our age, the wealthy establishment of Paruckjco 
resembles a Buddhist monastery of the olden times. 

The Katra, or market-place, towards the south-west 
of the town, is an oblong enclosure, about eight hundred 
feet in length by upwards of six hundred and fifty feet 
in breadth. In the midst of this square stands the 
Jummah Musjeed of Aurungzebe, on a large mound 
nearly thirty feet high. From the remains of Buddhist 
pillars, railings, figures, and inscriptions, discovered in 
clearing out a well at this spot, it is believed to have 
been ‘the site of the famous monastery which was 
founded by the holy TTpagupta during the reign of 
Asoea.’ The Brahmins overthrew the building of their 
rivals, and made use of its materials in erecting the 
temple of their god Kasava Deva, or Keso Ray. Judging 
from the dimensions still traceable, this temple appears 
to have been one of the largest in India. In its turn, 
the great Hindoo temple was overturned, and on its 
foundations was raised the mosque of the Mahomedafts. 
Owing to many dangerous cracks in the roofs and 
walls, the mosque has long been disused. 

Nothing but the ruins are now seen of the old fort 
of Muttra, built by Rajah Jeysing on an elevated site on 
the bank of the river. The observatory erected by that 
scientific prince on the roof of one .of the apartments is 
also in a ruinous state. From the fact of this observa- 
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tory, it is to be inferred that Muttra must formerly have 
been a seat of learning, which it has ceased to be in our 
day. The decay of the fort and observatory may be 
attributed to the pillage and massacre which Muttra 
suffered at the hands of Ahmed Shah Durani, just a 
century ago. The city was surprised during the height 
of a religious festival, and the unoffending votaries were 
slaughtered with the same indifference and barbarity, 
that, in our day, left only one European and two Na¬ 
tives out of an army of 13,000, to tell of its sad end by 
the treachery of Akber Khan. In the words of 
Tieffenthaler, ‘ Muttra is a populous city, abounding in 
wealthy inhabitants. In this city, and in another town 
called Brindabun, the Affghans practised great cruelties, 
and displayed their hatred of idols and idolaters, burn¬ 
ing houses together with their inmates; slaughtering 
others with the sword and lance, hauling off into cap¬ 
tivity maidens and youths, men and women. In the 
temples of the idols, they slaughtered kine regarded as 
sacred by the superstitious people, and smeared the im¬ 
ages and pavement with the blood.’ 

It is time now to say something about the Chowbays, 
who abound in such large numbers at Muttra. From a 
‘Similarity of name by which they are distinguished, and 
from the clubs which it is fashionable for them to carry in 
their hands, they are thought to be most likely the Sobii 
whom Alexander found settled in the Punjab. However 
it be, the Chowbays in our day are noted for being one 
of the foul* great ‘classes of high-caste Hindostanee 
Brahmins, who have fhejjrckjsive privilege of minister- 
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ing in the temples of Krishna in the city of his birth. 
They have'all the local traditions on the tip of their 
tongues, to din into the ears of pilgrims. But none of 
them appeared to us to be very devout in their profes¬ 
sions—fleecing pilgrims being more their vocation than 
moralizing. Those who had pertinaciously followed us 
on the way had fondly lingered about us for a time 
in the hope of reaping a rich harvest. From a dozen, 
their party had increased to thrice that number, as the 
news of our arrival got noised among their brotherhood. 
There were many of them who had flit paunches and 
protuberant bellies to denote their easy condition. 
Others who had often to rub shoulders with rivals, were 
particularly clamorous and importunate in their applica¬ 
tion. But among the Chowbays thrift follows not fawn¬ 
ing. Their preferment goes by service, of which each 
had in his hand a scroll of vouchers and certificates to 
substantiate his claim. It mattered little to us to know 
who had or had not served any of our ancestors in the 
duties of a Panda, or religious attendant upon them— 
we turned a deaf ear to the solicitations of those, who 
contrive to gain their ends by worrying a man with the 
din of a clamorous application. Our cool indifference 
and imperturbable equanimity upset all their calculations* 
and when they found that they spoke to a dead wall, 
they gradually dropped away one by one to their great 
chagrin—amazed at our wonderful thick-skinnedness. 
There are 1400 families of Chowbays, making about 
3000 persons—the same number A at is spoken of the 
ancient Buddhist monks bx Fa Hian. The greatest of 
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all the Cliowbays was created by Akber. He had' 52 
jujmans or religious patrons, mostly out of the great 
Hindoo officers of that emperor’s court. None of his 
descendants are now living. Gymnastic exercises are a 
great favourite with the Chowbays. There is a slur 
upon their character, that they are the illegitimate off¬ 
spring of Hindoo mothers and the Affghaun officers of 
Ahmed Shah’s army, in consequence of which the Vrij - 
bashees do not marry in a Chowbay family. The Chow- 
bays intermarry amongst themselves, and never make 
connection in a house from which they cannot have a 
son or daughter in exchange. It is peculiar with them to 
celebrate at once 20 marriages on a day, to avoid incur r 
ing a large expense in the feeding of their relatives. 

The Chowbaynees are in the grandest style of beauty. 
The whole class is superb, and the general character of 
their figure is majestic. Their colour is the genuine 
classical colour of the Brahminees of antiquity. In re¬ 
turning back to our lodge, we chanced to see a creature 
who was going to pay her evening devotions at a neigh¬ 
bouring shrine. The veil was so drawn over the head, 
as to leave the face open to the admiration of passers by. 
It was a perfect dnmasked battery—her large, black, 
Tblling eyes charging with the artillery of their charms. 
As she passed along with ‘ the inceding tread of a Juno ’ 
—bearing a platter of flowers in one of her hands, the 
throngs drew themselves on either side of the street to 
mak£ way for her, ,and gaze for a moment at her sove¬ 
reign beauty—at the delicacy of her figure and com¬ 
plexion. Though well typajK^of the fact that all eyes 
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4 had been turned upon her, she did not falter a step in 
her motion,—nor did a muscle move-in her face, or a 
blush rise to her cheeks. Called often by their profes¬ 
sion to be out of doorsj the Brahmin women are more 
accustomed to such trials than any other class of Hindoo 
females; hence they acquire a firmness of mind which 
makes it no easy thing to stare any of them out of 
countenance. Her elegant costume was admirably calcu¬ 
lated to set off the personal graces of the Chowbaynee. 
No attire is so becoming to the delicate form of a woman 
as the TTindostanee garment, anyya, and dopatta. It is 
the opinion of an accomplished English lady, that ‘ a 
woman in European attire gives the idea of a German 
mannikin,—an Asiatic, in her flowing drapery, recalls 
the statue of antiquity.’ The up-country women are in 
the habit of darkening the edges of their eye-lids, a 
practice originally Hindoo, and prevalent from a long 
antiquity. Not less so are the uses of the betel and 
henna in dyeing the lips and fingers. Hindoo female 
taste does not err so much in deepening the black and 
red of nature, as does Mahomcdan female taste in pre¬ 
ferring to blacken the lips, enamel the teeth, and cover 
the eye-lids with gold-leaf—absurdities giving a ghastly 
appearance to lovely countenances. 

On return from our stroll, our host took us through 
the hospital to see his patients, among whom one case 
particularly attracted our notice. The patient, a tall 
man of about sixty, was lying insensible for eight and 
forty hours. He was brought out.iiito th<i open afr for 
examination, and on a bucket of water being poured over 
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his head and face, began to move his limbs and feet. 
Two or three more buckets were poured, to bathe his 
whole body, but no efforts could revive him to utter a 
single word, or take in any kind of food. It was not 
till the next day that he was to get back his senses— 
people generally taking three days to recover from such 
stupefaction. This is the second instance of the kind 
which has occurred in one week. The victim in the 
first instance had been a poor rustic fellow, who had 
been coming home after nightfall from a relative with a 
brass lotah in his hands. However slight the temptation, 
it set upon him one of those professional poisoners, called 
Dhutorems, who formerly infested every road in India. 
In a little time the rogue ingratiated himself into the 
confidence of the poor traveller, and as they sat in a 
roadside hut to have a pull" at the hookah, the poisoner 
took the opportunity to put the noxious drug of dutooru 
in the tobacco, and gave it to his companion to smoke. 
Before long the traveller became stupified and fell asleep, 
when the other man very conveniently made off with 
the lotah, with nobody to give the alarm. Unquestion¬ 
ably, this is Thuggism in a milder type, the outbreak of 
which is apprehended as the consequence of dearness 
g£food. 

Though probably a city given up to an eternal round 
of f6tes and tomfooleries, society in Muttra is greatly 
mercantile. In the long street of shops, we were not 
prepared for the sight that met our eyes. It was gay, 
animated, striking,* and beautiful, thronged by Mah- 
rattas, Marwarees, Chowbays,_and others, in their vari- 
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ous costumes, and all mingled together in agreeable 
confusion. The different shops were well supplied with 
from knick-knacks to the most costly goods, and you 
hear there men talking about cotton, and opium, and 
indigo, and exchanges, and other topics of interest, in 
the literal meaning of the word. The houses of the 
higher mercantile classes are large, neat, and in good 
order, with ornamented balconies and painted windows. 
Just on the floor above the street, sits the grave and 
sedate guddee- wallah, with the pipe in his moutlx, now 
casting his looks at the mohurrurs bringing up his books, 
and then attending a broker to hear his report of the 
market. 

ft was a season of festivity, and two of our friends 
tarri^ibehind to enjoy a mutch, while we proceeded on 
the same evening to Brindabun. The ruth ,—from 
which, no doubt, has been derived - the word chariot,— 
th&juith is decent enough, with its scarlet screens and 
canopy hung with fringes. But it is set upon two 
wheels without any springs, and drawn by a pair of 
bullocks, whose jog-trot pace keeps the light concern in 
a perpetual oscillation. In such a car did Okoor bring 
Krishna and Buldeo to the Court of Runsa,—and in such 
a car did we proceed to Brindabun. But with all our 
veneration for the classics, and our recollections of t£e 
heroic ages, we soon felt under the joltings of the ruth 
as if an abscess was forming on our liver. Rocks have 
altered, worlds have changed, and nations have worn 
away, but no improvement has taJSen place in tke ve¬ 
hicular architecture of the Hindoo. 
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From Muttra to Brindabun is three gow-koss, or the 
distance that is measured by the audibleness of the bel¬ 
lowing of a cow from one extremity to another. This 
curious mode of measuring distance is natural to a rude 
pastoral people, and significantly speaks of the pastoral 
state of the country in ancient times. But a fine road 
now presents itself skirting the river, and though not 
well laid down it is good enough for driving a buggy, 
one of which w r as actually seen to roll aw r ay past by our 
ruth of the fifteenth century n.c. The last streaks of 
sunset faded away from the clear blue sky of a beautiful 
climate, and the mellowed light of an Indian twilight 
helped us for two miles of ground. On our right flowed 
the classic waters of the Jumna. To our left, the coun¬ 
try opened charming woodland sceneries, abounding 
with flocks of wild peacocks, the plume of which is so 
prominent on the coronet of Krishna. 

November 3.—This is the sixteenth day, and we are 
at Brindabun. Our grandfathers and great-grandfathers 
had to make their wills before setting out on a pilgrim¬ 
age to this Ultima Thule of their days. By land, the 
journey was unsafe from wild beasts, from highway 
robbers, from Thugs, and from Mahratta rovers. By 
jgater, the voyage was unsafe from Nor- Westers , from 
pirates, and from the river-police. Those were days of 
might over right—of tera he mcra, in which the timid 
Bengalee, who quitted his home, scarcely hoped to 
escape the thousand accidents by flood and field. But 
travelling thjis far we have not lost a pice, and not a 
man has dared to approach us either in the mountain 
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gorge, or upon the lonely heath. In a few years the 
Railway shall further abridge this distance and time, 
and inaugurate an era of security to life and property 
which has been never known to these regions. 

The news about our own selves must have travelled 
before us, or otherwise our family Panda could not 
have had the intimation to show us his face early this 
morning—the first face which a pilgrim has to meet 
with in Brindabun. Though we looked with an un¬ 
favourable eye upon all Pandas, the young man—for he 
was only two and twenty years old—who was so oppor¬ 
tune in coming to wait upon us with his welcome and 
offer of services, had a mild appearance and modest 
demeanour to bias us in his favour—good looks, as the 
saying goes, being the first recommendation. He was' 
quite a stranger, and introduced himself to us by taking 
the names of several of our relatives—which it is a more 
useful thing for his brethren to treasure up in their 
memory than the names of worthies taught in the 
Shastcrs —and handing to us at the same time a scroll 
of old papers for our inspection. They were the certi¬ 
ficates of services which had been rendered by his pre¬ 
decessors to such of our ancestors and to those of other 
people, as had come on a pilgrimage to this holy town^ 
There is a pleasure to go through these testimonials, 
and chance upon the autographs of a grandfather or 
great-grandfather, that interest us by being the only 
relic of their handwriting yet in existence. The only 
name among our ancestors which turned up to meet our 
eye, was that of a erand-uncle bearing date the year 
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1825. Ilis certificate farther increased our amiable 
feelings towards the young man who had brought it, 
and in the end so fully established him in our graces as 
that we accepted the offer of his services by subscribing 
our name to his paper below that of our grand-uncle— 
a paper that is to be bequeathed by him to his descend¬ 
ants, and preserved as a precious heir-loom in the family. 
Few of the-vouchers or certificates were found to be 
older than three generations, or beyond the age of our 
grandfathers. This is a proof, that pilgrimages to 
Brindabun were less frequent when British rule had 
not extended to these provinces—when the inroads of 
the Mahratta and Jaut, of Holkar and Ameer Khan, 
had plunged the valley of the Jumna in misrule and 
anarchy. 

Our Panda fixed, our clothings put on, and the sun 
up enough for all the gods to have got out of their beds, 
we sallied out on our ramble. The birth-place of 
Krishna is not half so sacred as this place of his amorous 
adventures. He appears to owe his apotheosis more to 
his liaisons than to his miracles. He excites the enthu¬ 
siasm of his followers more by the stories of his early 
gallantries than by those of the honourable exploits of 
Jps maturer years. In Brindabun he tended cattle, 
stole milk, played upon the pipe, and danced, sported, 
and philandered with milkmaids ; and the scenes of his 
gay amours are reckoned as objects of the holiest vener¬ 
ation. To the Vishnuvite, Brindabun is the land of 
poetic dreams—the Elysium of his fondest aspirations. 
How it has been immortalizedjby the Muse, and has called 
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forth the noblest and most melodious lyric in the lan¬ 
guage ! If there be a spot of ground on earth in which 
the historical, and the poetical, and the fabulous are so 
charmingly blended together that we would not separ¬ 
ate them if we could, it is the little town of Brindabun, 
which lies under a pure sky, and is washed by the 
waters of a crystal stream. The mendicant Byragee 
traverses many countries, and at last ceases from his 
wanderings to pass the evening of his days and lay 
his bones in the classic soil of Vrij. 

More than one emissary had been sent by the tyrant 
Kunsa to seek the life of Krishna, and the herdsmen of 
Gokul emigrated with him to Brindabun—then a very 
secluded place, from the .many woods in which it had 
been embosomed. This is the earliest story about" 
Brindabun that is on record. But it cannot fail to 
strike a man, how, in a place only six miles distant, 
the infant could have been secure from the tyrant’s 
reach. The exile of Krishna, his concealment under 
the roof of an humble cowherd in an obscure village, 
his association with shepherd boys, and his pastimes 
with shepherd girls, are all common events in the annals 
of mankind. But it is difficult to account for how he 
could openly do all these things so near to the abode o£„ 
his implacable foe, and still that foe remain ignorant of 
his whereabouts. It is the story of the prophecy of 
Kunsa’s fall, that causes the hitch in our belief. By 
dropping that story, all doubts would be silenced. But 
it is by the invention of that stojy, and *of the Mira¬ 
cles performed at a tender age, that Krishna as- 
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suraes the celebrity of an Avatar in the eyes of his 
followers. 

Taking Muttra as a centre, the circle described by 
a radius of eighty-four miles would give the extent of 
ancient Vrij —the seat of all that was refined in Ilin- 
dooism, and the language of which, Vrij-bnli, was the 
purest and t he most melodious dialect of India. In all 
Vrij, the most classic spot is Brindabun. The tract, 
comprehended by a circle thus described, was the king¬ 
dom that had been occupied by the Surscnii of Menu 
and Megasthenes. It was the inheritance to which 
Krishna was entitled by his birthright, but which had 
been usurped by Kunsa. Fourteen years of his life 
had been spent in concealment at Gokul and Brinda¬ 
bun, before Krishna had an opportunity to go to Muttra, 
kill his uncle, and recover his patrimony. The period 
for which he wielded the sceptre of his ancestors at 
Muttra was eleven years. He thus passed five-and- 
twenty years of his life in Vrij—a classic region, every 
inch of which is deemed hallowed ground by his acts 
and adventures. Here, on his deification, rose the first 
altars to his worship. It is not known when and under 
what circumstances that worship first commenced, but 
appears to have grown into a rage in the olden times. 
The refined Hindoo, abjuring all sensual interpretation, 
attached a character of spiritual love to the dalliances 
of Kanya and Radha. The soft idyls of their pastoral 
adventures fell in melting strains, and found an echo 
in t&e feelings and sentiments of a worldly laity. 
Vishnuism, inculcating the ( ^worship of Krishna, had 
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been moulded and fashioned with an imagery, which, 
kindling the imagination, at once enthralled the hearts 
of the females; and the warm-hearted Rajputnees 
£ crowded to his shrines, drawing all the youth of the 
country after them.’ *. From austerity, the natural 
reaction is to licentiousness, and people falling off from 
the severities of Buddhism embraced a creed which they 
found to come home to their bosoms. Vrij, where 
Krishna’s descendants fondly cherished the memory of 
his exploits, became the head-quarters of his religion. 
But the Islamite came, and striking a fatal blow, sadly 
humbled the pride of that flourishing religion. The 
shrines abounding in Vrij were all doomed to demoli¬ 
tion. The images adorning them met with a similar 
fate. To escape the hammer of the infidel, the idols of 
principal note had been secreted, or transported beyond 
his reach. The statue of Balmokund of Brindabnn was 
concealed in the Jumna. That of Gokulnath was hid 
in a ravine on the banks of that river. Yadu-nauth, 
the imago worshipped at Mahavan, fled on the approach 
of Mahmood. Thus desecrated, depopulated, and re¬ 
duced to a desolate waste, Vrij lost all its attractions, 
and ceased to possess any prestige. Ko more did pil¬ 
grims throng there from far and near. On the soil,, 
lingered only the remnants of a scattered and poor 
population, and the region became a wilderness in a few 
years. The site of Brindabun happened to be entirely 

* It was to counteract this fervour, thlt the Jains of Western 
India set up their image of Neminath—a fact comnSunicatod in con- 
ftdeuce to Col. Tod by one of the^sect. 
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forgotten. Nobody recollected the positions of its sanc¬ 
tuaries, or the fate of its idols. Upon the spots distin¬ 
guished by the miracles of Kanya grew wheat and 
barley. Not a voice broke in upon the solitude brood¬ 
ing over the scenes of his pastimes. The peacock gam¬ 
boled and the ape leapt from bough to bough in the 
groves sacred to his memory. Neglected Brindabun 
lay in this wild, untenanted state for four centuries— 
its antiquities obliterated, its traditions forgotten, and 
its very name almost passed into oblivion. 

In the same manner that the Christian world is in¬ 
debted to the Empress Helena, the mother of Constan¬ 
tine, for her explorations of the unknown localities 
consecrated by the acts of the Redeemer, is the Hindoo 
world indebted to Choitunya and his disciples for the 
restoration of Brindabun to its prist no importance and 
sanctity. Nothing has yet turned up to give a (due for 
ascertaining the age in which Vishnuvism first origin¬ 
ated. The most authentic fact of its earliest existence 
on record is furnished by the inscription on the Iron 
Pillar at Delhi, stating Rajah Dhcva, who put up that 
pillar in a. d. 319, to have been a worshipper of Vishnu. 
The next fact is supplied by Fa Ilian, who saw the Vkh- 
Jiupod to have been already established at Gaya in the 
beginning of the fifth century. The Vishnuva worship 
is said to have been instituted at Kanehi in the Carnatic 
by Luchmana Aeharya. But it must have been by a 
learned Brahmin either of Rajpootana or Guzerat— 
places famous for the life and acts of Krishna—that 
.Vishnuvism was modified t^ introduce the worship of 
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that incarnation. The great text-book of the Visbuv- 
ites —Sreemut Bhagbut, is supposed to be the work of 
Bopdeva, a grammarian, who lived in the court of the 
Rajah of Deoghur in the middle of the twelfth century. 
So involved in obscurity and fable is the origin of all Hin¬ 
doo sects, that nothing certain can be known about them. 
Bu' hero exists no uncertainty as to the reformations 
underta' u by Choitunya. The decadence of Vishnuvism 
on the advent of the Islamite left the amalgamated 
Shivit.es and Saetos to form the most dominant sect in 
India. They prospered most in Bengal, but degener¬ 
ated to the grossest abuses. Disgusted by the abomin¬ 
able orgies of the Tantrickx, Choitunya sought to pro¬ 
pagate the tenets of a purer religion, by imparting a 
new type to Vishnuvism, and creating a reaction in its 
favour, lie glossed c or those texts of the Bhagbut * 
which were likely to bring his creed into disrepute. 
He viewed the flirtations of Krishna with the Gopinees 
in a Platonic light, and founded upon them his doctrine 
of Bhukti, or Faith, as contra-distinguished from 
Works.* The history 'T Vrij—the cradle of his reli¬ 
gion, formed tiie most important chapter in his creed. 
Visions of the salm, Krishna flashed across his mind, 

* ' The union of Krishna with Itadha was in his eyes like the 
mystical union of Christ with the Church. The relation between man 
and God is compared to the relation between husband and wife, the 
carnal element being subtracted and ignored. There are five stages 
of faith. The first, and lowest is simply eonteiuplatire, like that of the 
fiishis Sanaka and Yogendro. The second is rerrile, like tliatof men 
generally. The third is friendly, like the feeling with which Srecdama 
and the Gopgvm regarded Krishna. The fourth is jj laternal^pater- 
ml, or filial, like that of Jushoda, Devaki, &c. 'The fifth and highest 
is amorous or loving, like that ofjtadha.’ 
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und lie dreamt of Brindabun in. his ecstatic dreams. 
That beloved seat of his god was lying neglected for 
many an age. He resolved to unlock the sealed trea¬ 
sures of that charmed region, and, by reinstating Kanya 
in his long-lost Brindabun, inaugurate the epoch of a 
second revelation to his followers. To carry out his 
intentions, ho deputed two of his favourite disciples, 
Itupa and Sonatun, to precede him in the exploration. 
They left Benares, and commenced their labours from 
Agrabtm or Agra, which forms the starting-point for 
the circuit of Vrij. Few men could bo so eminently 
qualified by their learning and zeal for the task in¬ 
trusted to them. They proceeded, making careful re¬ 
searches, treasuring every precious tradition, examining 
every nook and vestige, identifying and localizing the 
scenes of every memorable event, disinterring and 
dragging into light what had been buried in darkness, 
and illumining the whole benighted region of Vrij. It 
was impossible to mistake Goverdliun, the mount from 
which Krishna had made known his miracles and oracles 
to the Yadus, and in a cave of which had been raised 
the first shrine on his apotheosis. It was impossible to 
mistake the landmarks pointing the site of Muttra or 
Mahavun. Before long, Choitunya himself followed in 
the steps of his disciples. He happened to fall on the 
way into the hands of five Patans, who intended to 
attack and plunder him, but struck by his sanctity they 
desisted from their hostile intents, and were persuaded 
to become hjs followers. Reaching Brindabun, Choit¬ 
unya found it to have been exhaustively explored, and 
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all its holy sites and scenes identified. He got up on pn 
eminence to survey the hallowed region, when a doubt 
came across his mind as to the accuracy t>f the explora¬ 
tions. Fortunately, he met with a native of the place 
called Kristodoss, who had treasured up all the local 
traditions, and who, fully enlightening him, removed all 
doubts from his mind. From that day has Brindabun 
become re-opened as the resort of pilgrims, and the 
name of Choitunya venerated as that of a deity incar¬ 
nate. 

To the identification of the localities, followed the dis¬ 
covery of the penates of the ante-Mahometan age. The 
statue of Bal-mookund lying in the Jumna, attached 
itself to the sacerdotal zone of Bullubha Acharya, as he 
was performing lus ablutions in that river. Gorerdhun- 
nath was raised from a cave in the mount of that name. 
GoTctilnalh was discovered in a ravine of that island in 
the Jumna. One by one, the seven principal statues of 
Yrij were collected, set up, and begun to be worshipped. 
The resurrection of Brindabun was now complete, and, 
abounding with shrines and temples, it once more re¬ 
sumed the opulence and splendour which had been 
enjoyed in the halcyon days of theTuars and Chohans^. 

Tt is a common saying to the pilgrim in Brindabun 
—Hen-bole, ghnt-ree-khul, Brindabun-doul—Take the 
name of Heri, loosen thy purse-strings, and stroll 
through Brindabun. But wc had determined, to give 
the Gordian knot to our purse-strings, beyond paying 
the trifle of a nuzzerana-fee to get a-sight of the idols. 

Just on the point of our starting, our Panda and others, 

von n. 
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with a burst of enthusiasm, clapped their hands, and 
cried out Radha-rance! Radha-ranee! the usual ex¬ 
clamation for taking the auspices. The tour of Brindabun 
has to be commenced by paying the first visit to Govin- 
jcc, who has the seniority of the other gods. Orthodox 
Hindoos coming up here, at once go up to him with 
* the dust on their feet ’—true pilgrimage being his who 
performs it on foot. Similarly as Biseswara had disap¬ 
pointed us at Benares, did Govinjee do the same thing 
in Brindabun. His prestige had raised great expecta¬ 
tions in us, but we found him to occupy a very humble 
shrine, consisting simply of an oblong chamber, with 
three arched openings, faced by an outer verandah. 
Nothing under the name of furniture adorns the shrine. 
The bare walls stand unrelieved by any pictures or 
shades. From the ceilings hangs no candelabra or 
lantern. The only decorations are some scarlet Icannats 
and purdahs, and two big brass cheragh-atandn. Things 
here are in a state that reminds us of Baber’s remark; 
—* the people of Hindoostan have no candles, no torches, 
not even a candle-stick.’ But Govinjee looked very 
happy with liadha on one side, and Nullita on the 
other. He was in his morning dress, wearing the pug- 
ree and robe of a Hindoo Bajali. In other parts of the 
day, he is seen attired in other fashions. Ho never lays 
aside his flute, except when he has to appear in the 
military uniform of Kunsa’s conqueror, with a bow and 
arrow in his hands. The statue of Govinjee was ori¬ 
ginally the' god of Mount Goverdhun, where he had 
been raised as the first image to Krishna. He had to 
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be concealed in a cave from fear of falling into the 
hands of Mahmood of Ghizni, and lay unnoticed there 
till reinstated by Bullubha Acharya. The present 
statue is but a substitute—the ancient penate being now 
at Nath’dwara. He became an exile from Yrij to escape 
the vengeance of Aurungzebe. On his proscription by 
that Emperor, the Rana Raj Sing of Mewar espoused his 
cause, and ‘ offered the heads of one hundred thousand 
Rajpoots for his service.’ In charge of this escort, the 
Emperor dared not to intercept his progress. As he 
journeyed to gain the capital of the Rana, the chariot- 
wheel sunk deep into the earth, and defied extrication. 
The augur interpreted the omen as indicating the plea¬ 
sure of the god to fix his abode upon that spot, which 
from an inconsiderable village rose to be the future 
town of Nath’dwara. This chariot of Kanya and its 
miraculous wheel are still preserved as inestimable re¬ 
lics, and are permitted to be worshipped alone by the 
most devout. His godship was right in taking a timely 
flight, and must have had the prescience to know the 
fate that awaited his temple. Its pinnacles, proudly 
rising in the air, were an eyesore to Aurungzebe, and 
they were toppled down by his order. The temple is 
yet standing, and shall stand for many ages to come, 
a gigantic but truncated pile, to proclaim the vandal¬ 
ism of the Islamite. To Rajah Matin does this temple 
owe its foundation and name of Maun Mundeer. That* 
Rajpoot chief had been intrusted by Akber with^an 
expedition to Cabul. In that snotty clinlate he fell 
seriously ill, and, despairing of his life, made a vow to 
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build a shrine to Govinjee, on his recovery. He got 
well, and, true to his vow, built this temple to the god, 
to whoso favour he thought ho owed his cure. The 
stupendous, but at the same time the splendid, monu¬ 
ment is worthy of the man who has raised it, and of the 
god to whom it has been raised. Three hundred years 
have not loosened a slab in the massy structure. Out¬ 
wardly the form is pyramidal. In the interior, the 
archod alcoves are a striking proof of Ilajpoot, engineer¬ 
ing skill. The carvings and sculptures are elegant. 
There is a large niche in the wall, where the god used 
to sit on his throne most conspicuously. Profaned by 
the infidel, it is now a deserted sanctuary, standing a 
few paces from the one now occupied. The ancient 
red-sandstone Maun Mundccr , of Govinjee, is the largest 
and most magnificent temple that we have seen in all 
Bengal and Hindoostan. 

Lord of the mace and discus ! before thy image wo 
stand. Millions of Hindoos believe and bow to thee as 
a god. But a Young Bengal cannot vouchsafe to bend 
his head to thee. He regards thee to have .been made 
like him after the image of his Maker. Ho believes 
thee to have been the son of Vasudeb, king of Muttra, 
friend and ally of the Pandavas, and founder of Dwarka. 
He reveres thy memory for thy great qualities as a war¬ 
rior and statesman, and wishes that another like thee 
had been born to keep off the Mussulmans from India. 
But he cannot be t impious to adore thee as a god. Pride 
of 1?adu-vama! how thou must be aggrieved to be called 
Murari, with u flute in thy hand in place of the discus 
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"—to be worshipped only as a sensualist and the lover of 
Radha: how wrathful we think thee to be at thy 
privacies being made a public property, and at thy 
memory being so grossly libelled. In their infatuation 
thy followers have not scrupled to invade the sanctity 
of thy private life, to drag thy secrets into light, to 
invent many a prank thou didst not commit, and to put 
thee to blushes before posterity. Boswell has noted 
greater particulars, and laid them before the public, 
but has not made Johnson to appear as a monster. 
In this thy Notaries have erred most cunningly, but 
have acted suicidally to ruin the interests of their 
country, by enervating themselves the more with arti¬ 
ficial heat in such a hot land of ours to defend it from 
their enemies. Rightly to have venerated thy memory, 
was to have remembered thee as a hero whose mantle 
should be inherited by his countrymen. Ilumblor of 
the Kurus ! if thou couldst be exorcised by spiritualism, 
thy votaries would be at once enlightened, and make 
amends to thy reputation. They are remarking our 
audacity in not bowing to thee. But a craven is that 
Young Bengal, who trifles with his Creator to avoid 
being awkward and the butt of remark, by bowing to 
an idol whom he despises in his heart, and who sacri¬ 
fices principle to policy. It is not that Young Bengal 
is without any belief. To quote the words of a great 
writer, ‘ touching God and His ways with man, the 
highest human faculties can discover little more than 
the meanest. In theology, the interval is Tnnall incleed 
between Aristotle and a child, between Archimedes and 
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a naked savage.’ The history of nations is before him, 
and a Young Bengal is loath to abide by any book- 
rovelation. He . thinks that he would be lagging be¬ 
hind the age by taking up the question of eternal con¬ 
cerns in preference to that of the concerns of this world 
—to the question of his mission upon earth. Ostensibly 
he has no religon—not even Brahm&ism, which is being 
hampered with rules and forms giving it a sectarian air. 
But, nevertheless, he has his faith in the life that is 
right, and he rests his hopes in an Almighty Disposer 
of events. 

In return for the nuzzerana-fee with which we had 
to make acceptable our visit to Govinjee, we had the 
honour to receive from his wardrobe each a red-coloured 
scarf with a border of gold, and a tray of his sacred 
food. The pern, a kind of comfit, of which the god was 
fond in his infancy, is still his favourite food, nis taste 
for curds and butter was acquired from the dairy of 
Jushoda. But ‘the days of simplicity are gone, and the 
Apollo of Vrij now has his curds adulterated with rose 
water and amber.’ The dead stock of Govinjee’s shrine 
is augmented by the pious bounties of pilgrims from 
the most distant provinces. There is no donation too 
trifling for his acceptance, and his hand is spread out to 
receive even the widow’s mite. Krishna is the deified 
ancestor of the Yadus, and the Rajpoots have always 
been his most zealous worshippers. But the largest in¬ 
flux of votaries no ( w is from Bengal. The idol is said 
to lac under the protection of the Rajah of Jeypoor. 
But, as from the days of Sancara Acharya, have Mala- 
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bar Brahmins ministered at the temple of Badrinath, 
on the Himalayas, so from the days of Choitunya 
have people from Bengal had the ascendancy in the 
temples of B^indabun. The most devoted votary of 
Heri now is the Byragee of Bengal, who renounces the 
world to pass his days in Brindabun invoking his name. 
The principal office at the shrine, that of Kamdar or 
Manager, is never given but to a Bengalee. The town¬ 
ship of Brindabun is held as the sacred Zemindary of 
a trio of gods, and no inconsiderable portion of revenue 
is derived by Govinjee from his one-third share in the 
estate. 
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CHAPTER II. 

No end of idols and temples in Brindubun—passed 
a whole morning, and still visited not more than a 
fourth of them. The idols arc the same everywhere— 
Kaniya, with Radha on his left, and Nullita on the 
right. The temples, adorned with elaborate carvings 
upon stone, are all costly buildings, but without much 
variety. Krishna appears to number almost every 
Hindoo prince among his followers. There is the 
temple of the Rajah of Jeypore as well as of his Ranee 
and of his favourite mistress, of the Rajah of Bhurt- 
poor and of his Ranee, of Scindia, of Ilolkar, of the 
Rajah of Dinajpore, of the Rajah of Burdwan, and of 
many other potentates. The dignity of these shrines 
is maintained by rich endowments and grants, besides 
the donations of pilgrims. The daily expenditure in 
one or two of them is 100 rupees, and in none less than 
10 rupees. In all these religious foundations, the per- 
shad, or the food offered to the god, forms the sinecure 
livelihood of that floating population of ascetics and 
mendicants by whom the place is crowded in all seasons, 
and*who by*the lowest estimate would not number less 
than two thousand souls. There are hangers-on, who 
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arc insured of their food for their lifetime under especial 
recommendations. 

The second in the trio of gods is Gopinath, or the 
Lord of the Gopinees. This also is a substitute in place 
of the original penate, which had to be removed away 
from the reach of Aurungzebe. There is nothing in 
the statue of the Lord of the Gopinees to indicate that 
surpassing beauty of Krishna, by which he captivated 
the hearts, not only of rural damsels, but of the 
Princesses of ancient Hind. The poet does him more 
justice than the artist. In vain we endeavoured to re¬ 
cognize any charms which the statue is said to possess. 
The dull cold figure betrays a most defective concep¬ 
tion, and is void of any expresssion. The features are 
hard and utterly meaningless—being hit off without the 
slightest stamp of that amorous ardency which should 
characterize the countenance of the Lord of the Gopi¬ 
nees. It is a sad mistake of the sculptor to have chosen 
principally to exercise his skill upon black marble. 
The mind and maimers of Krishna must have had more 
to do in winning feminine hearts than his light azure 
complexion, which the artist has been so anxious above 
all to perpetuate. Krishna is described to have had 
the perfection of the male figure, ‘ such as he appears 
to young female imaginations—heroic, beautiful, breath¬ 
ing music from his very eyes, and exalting the religion 
of his worshippers into love.’ To have executed a like¬ 
ness of him, the sculptor should have modelled the beau 
ideal of the male figure—a Phidian, image of the Indian 
Apollo, and then at least could Hindoo idolatry have 
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boasted to have developed the beautiful in art, and ac¬ 
complished a triumph for its apology. The size of the 
image also should have been of the standard of life—its 
diminutiveness degrades it into a doll. 

In like manner, the statue of Radha, intended as a 
personification of all that is elegant, graceful, and beau¬ 
tiful in the other sex, is a complete failure. Though 
moulded into a slender form, the stiff metal has any¬ 
thing but realized the figure of the graceful sylphide 
who was ‘ the pearl in the ocean of Heri’s mortal birth.’ 
Her face appears not to smile with complacency on her 
best-beloved. The ‘ fawn-eyed Radha ’ of the poet has 
in the image eyes staring upon the pilgrim, rather than 
‘ gazing upon' the bright face of Krishna.’ These are 
not only artistic but also historic faults in the statue. 
Care has been taken, however, to preserve historic truth 
‘ in staining the eyes with antimony’—in ‘ placing a cir¬ 
cle of musk on the forehead ’—in ‘ intertwining a chap¬ 
let of flowers and peacock’s feathers in the dark tresses ’ 
—in girding the waist with ‘ a zone of bells ’—and in 
wearing on the ankles ‘rings which tinkled when 
sporting in the dance.’ The costume and adornments 
of the image help to give an idea of the toilet of a Hin¬ 
doo lady in the fifteenth century before Christ. 

The affairs of Gopinath are now at the lowest ebb. 
His property is all under mortgage, and he is over 
head and ears in debt. The mutiny, having put a stop 
to all pilgrimage from Bengal, has brought him to this 
pass/ Brindabun U annually visited by more than ten 
thousand Bengalees, from whose contributions the gods 
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of Vrij draw their principal support. Not one has come 
in during the last three years. . Now that tranquillity 
has been restored, they are in great hopes of seeing the 
god out of his difficulties. Much is expected, also, 
from the opening of the Railway. But pilgrims, then 
pouring in tenfold or twentyfold numbers, will find 
disenchanted Vrij to have lost many of the attractions 
that are lent by distance. 

Just as much as the mild doctrines of Kaniya differ 
from the dark rites of Shiva, is the Jumna distinguished 
in its features from those of the Ganges. Not only 
does the former river revive the memory of a renowned 
antiquity, but its shores likewise present to our view 
the theatre of the miracles of a famous religion. To 
an orthodox Hindoo, the J umn a is endearpd by a thou¬ 
sand tender and sacred associations. The banks of that 
stream are fancied to be the sunny land of love and 
song—the scene of celestial events played upon earth. 
On those banks, he likes to sit and dream over the days 
of pastoral Vrij. But on the grassy margin where 
Kaniya pastured kine, or on the smooth, hardened sand 
where he wandered arm-in-arm with Radha, are now. 
massive structures and ghauts of stone, scarcely har¬ 
monizing with pastoral reminiscences. Here and there, 
an antique banyan or embowering neem overhangs the 
stream, and old Kalindi is all that yet continues to flow 
on, outliving the perishable records of man, and pro¬ 
ducing in the soul feelings and ideas which no other 
river is capable of exciting. 

The ghauts in Benares are not less various than in 
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Brindabun. There is the Ktmec-ghauf, the most , noted 
of all, where Krishna, while yet a mere boy, slew Kai- 
see, a Dwaita of gigantic strength, sent by Kunsa to 
take away his life. The anniversary of that exploit is 
still observed with great festivities. By pilgrims, a 
dip in this ghaut is thought to be highly meritorious. 
Immediately over the spot where the miracle was per¬ 
formed now towers a lofty and rich temple, with a 
ghaut the steps of which, built of red sandstone, de¬ 
scend several feet into the water. 

Next in rank is the spot where Krishna killed Buka- 
tsoor, or the demon who had come from his uncle to de¬ 
stroy him, disguised as a crane. The bird sat laying 
open its enormous beaks that touched heaven and earth, 
so that his mouth seemed as it were a great gap in the 
latter, to the shepherds who were tending their cattle 
along the river-bank. In they unconsciously walked 
to the stomach of the crane. But wary Krishna at 
once detected the foe, and, following in the steps of his 
playmates, sttick like an obstinate fish-bone at the 
throat of the bird, and kicking up a rumpus in his 
stomach, at last tore him asunder in two by his beaks. 
This feat also is annually commemorated by an effigy 
to bring grist to the mill of the Vrij-bashees.* 

£The Binshter-hurun tree that they showed us, of small 
, with tender twigs and branches, is quite a sham—.. 

Kunsa seems to us to be the myth of an ancient Buddhist king 
ofIMuttra, who oppose^the rise and spread of the worship of Krishna. 
The e&rly mirqples of that god allude but to the discouragements 
uwler which his religion laboured in the beginning, and over which 
it’one by one triumphed. 
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still they are not wanting -in barefacedness to identify 
it with its original. Its situation on the river-bank has 
been made to accord with the legend. The Gopinees of 
yore had come to bathe in the Jumna, and leaving be¬ 
hind their garments on the bank, were engaged in laving 
and sporting in the waters. Krishna had watched the 
opportunity for a prank, and, coming unperceived, softly 
stole away their clothes to a neighbouring tree. He 
got up on it, and, hanging the clothes up on the 
branches, sat upon one, playing on his flute. On get¬ 
ting out of the stream, the Gopinees were extremely 
surprised to miss their dresses. But soon they discovered 
them suspended from the branches of u tree, and the 
author of the mischievous act sitting thereon to enjoy 
the frolic of their exposure—to see beauty ‘ double every 
charm it seeks to hide.’ No entreaty could prevail upon 
the naughty youth to give up his waggery, and save 
young damsels the expense of their modesty. The 
Gopinees had to come up to the tree, hiding their nudity 
as well they could by the flowing tresses of their hair, 
and to stand soliciting to have their clothes thrown to 
them. Though the fact of the present Vrj-rnae.es leav¬ 
ing behind their garments like the Gopinees of old on 
the steps of a ghaut, and then making a rush to the 
waters to conceal their nakedness, might give a colour¬ 
ing of truth to the story, still it cannot but be regarded 
as the invention of a prurient imagination to tell upon 
soft minds, and win over soft hearts. Standing, as it 
does, just upon the brink, and overlooking the sfream, 
if the present tree be supposed to occupy the position of 
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its original, then it is doubtful how any man could have 
played the prank in question without instant detection. 
There hang from the branches of the tree vari-coloured 
linen in imitation of the dresses of the Gopinees. The 
waggish god is fancied to be still perched on its top, 
with the naked nymphs standing in a group below him, 
and praying for the return of their clothes. The pil¬ 
grims, therefore, coming to visit this famous tree, can¬ 
not make up their minds to go away without leaving 
behind them the token of a piece of linen suspended 
from the branches in very pity of the distressed Gopi¬ 
nees. 

Near the entrance of the town from the river, was 
pointed the Ukoor-ghaut , or the spot ■where Ukoor halted, 
and left behind the ear in which he had travelled from 
Muttra. lie was related to Krishna as uncle, and had 
been sent by Kunsa to invite him to a festival at the 
Court of that Itajah. The exiled scion of the house of 
the Sursena had become tired of his incognito life, of 
tending cattle, and of skying with milkmaids. lie 
hoped to reap important results from the opportunity, 
and gladly accepted the invitation to the Court of Mut¬ 
tra. It is the occasion of this departure from Brindabun 
that is annually made the cause to observe that car- 
festival, which is celebrated with so much eclat in all 
parts of India, and which ushers in the season to chant 
in soft and plaintive lays the ‘ farewells * and ‘ valedic¬ 
tories ’ and ‘ forget-me-nots ’ that soothe the griefs of a 
love-forn heart. In* vain did Nunda, and Jushoda, and 
the assopiates of Krishna dissuade him from his purpose. 
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In vain did the Gopinees implore the false youth to 
stay. In vain did Radha weep and lament and refuse 
to be comforted. As the daughter of Raj all Birshobhano, 
she had tarnished the honour of a princely house. As 
the wife of Ayan Ghose, she had proved faithless to a 
man of fair fame. She had left parent and husband, 
had f lost heaven, mankind’s and her own esteem; ’ and 
the anguish of her soul was exceeded only by the injus¬ 
tice done to her feelings. But Krishna refused to give 
up, for her pouting lips, a crown. He departed to re- 
cover his patrimony, breaking his plighted troth with 
Radha, and abandoning her to struggle with a passion 
she could not cast aside. It was all over 

‘ For her on earth, except some years to hide 
Her shame and sorrow deep in her heart’s core : ’ 

and from the day of his exit she never ceased to mourn 
the sad fate to which she had been left behind—a fate 
which has afforded and shall yet afford to generations of 
Hindoos the most touching theme to exhaust their most 
pathetic strains upon. In pity of her disconsolate con¬ 
dition, the worshippers of Kaniya have made Radha the 
heiress of his prestige in Brindabun, and her name as 
the Ranee of Vrij is in the mouths of the men, women, 
and children of this land. 

The Kalya-dah is another famous ghaut, where 
Kalya-nag, the black serpent, infested the waters of the 
Jumna. Poisonous effluvia issued from the place of his 
abode. Ho finny tenant could dwell near him.* Not a 
blade of grass grew upon the banje. Tli£ stray*kine 
that drank water there instantly perished. To get rid 
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of the monster, Krishna dragged him from the stream, 
and bruised him on the head. The sun is said to have 
darkened, the sky rained blood, the earth shaken, and 
portentous fires to have broken out, so long as the de¬ 
sperate contest lasted. But this is most probably a pla¬ 
giarism from the Evangelists, to suit the events of a 
story so akin to the other. Be that as it may, we may 
extract a meaning from the Puranic account of the coil¬ 
ing and uncoiling of the Hydra, which is but an allegory 
of the wars with tlie Nagasand Takshaks of our ancient 
history, a race of people inhabiting Cashmere, Punjaub, 
and Sind, who worshipped the dragon, and were the 
enemies of the Aryas from the Yedic period. The 
ophiolatrous Tuksliuk had been scotched in seventeen 
battles, and was finally vanquished in the eighteenth 
—though it was not long before Parikshita, the success¬ 
or of Judishtliira on the throne of Tndraprasthc, died 
by the bite of a snake, that is, lost his life in a conflict 
with the Takshaks. The pestilential effect of the Kalya- 
dah waters is but an allusion to the moral nuisance of 
the serpent-worshipping Naga race—unless some pecu¬ 
liar properties in the soil had, at a former period, really 
made the waters unwholesome. No such effect as the 
legend ascribes to them was visible to us in an inani¬ 
mate tract void of every vegetation. The grass is as 
green there as in any of the adjacent spots, and tor¬ 
toises floated in shoals. The inhabitants bear no pre- 

i 

judice against the waters, which they freely use for both 
bath 'and drink. They show here an old Kaili-kudurnho 
tree as the one from which Krishna had plunged into 
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the stream—as well as the spot on which Jushoda sat 
lamenting for his non-appearance. In commemoration 
of the great Vishnuvite triumph, an annual nicla is held 
at the Kalya-dah. 

Only a solitary boat lay moored on the Jumna below 
the Kaisec-ghaut, as on the day when Krishna had acted 
as the ferryman, and the Gropinees as rowers, to enjoy a 
yachting excursion in the round of their amorous plea¬ 
sures. 

To the Brakma-koond, a little squai'c tank, supposed 
to be of natural excavation, and regarded as the sacred 
spot of Vishnu’s triumph over Brahma. In Benares, 
they make Vishnu worship Shiva—in Brindubun, they 
make Brahma worship Vishnu, to assert the superiority 
of sect over sect. Brahma, the creator of the universe, 
had heard of Krishna as an incarnation of Vishnu, and, 
visiting Brindubun, had misgivings from his age and 
occupations, as to his real character. To try him, he 
one day slyly carried off through the sky a herd of cattle, 
old and young, boys and all, that, wore attending them. 
Knowing how much the parents of the boys and 
the owners of the cattle would be distressed at 
their disappearance, Krishna forthwith created a new 
herd and other attendants, so exactly similar to those 
that Brahma had taken away, that the owners of the 
one, and the parents of the other, remained quite un¬ 
awares of tile change. Equally did the new creations 
themselves remain ignorant of their transformation ; 
and the cattle walked into their stalls*, and the boys*into 
their houses, where they recognized, and wore reeog- 
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nized by, their parents, as if nothing had happened. 
Brahma had watched all these proceedings of Krishna, 
and, satisfied of his incarnation, restored to him his real 
cattle and attendants. The tale, in plain words, alle- 
gorizes the story of the warfare between the Brahmailes 
and Yislmuvif.es, the temporary success of the one in 
carrying otf and converting the flock of the antagonistic 
sect, and the final triumph of the other in the acquisi¬ 
tion of now followers. Instead of a monumental pillar 
or other, a tank coupled with the name of Brahma, has 
been made to record the triumph of the Vishnuvites. 
The tank has little depth in comparison to the elevation 
of the soil in these regions, and the cause of it may be 
accounted for by the proximity of the Jumna to the 
locality, which seems to have been the bed of that stream 
in a former age. The orange tint of the water indicates 
a ferruginous soil. On the embankment is shown the 
plant of a young banyan, with a few tender sprigs and 
loaves. This is pretended to be a sacred Akxhny-Bhut, 
or immortal banyan —and, lest the pilgrim should scout, 
the notion us ridiculous, the keeper is always ready with 
his barefaced tale of the tree having one root in Jugger¬ 
naut, a, second in Allahabad, and the third at Brindabun. 
More extraordinary again is Goprwara, an emblem 
of Shiva found in this locality. The legend about him 
is, that, envying his rival Krishna for the eternal pas¬ 
times and pleasures in which he spent his days with the 
Gopinecs, he felt extremely desirous of becoming a guest 
in Vrij. But he dared not openly make his appearance 
in the quarters of one with whom he had always been 
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on hostile terms. He, therefore, assumed the disguise of 
a young damsel to escape detection. But, on his fair 
female face fell the eye of Krishna, and he was at once 
recognized. Forgetting all past enmity, Krishna 
stretched out the hand of welcome to' his rival, and, 
making the pot-bellied wassailer cut capers with the 
waltzing Gopinecs prodigiously heightened the merri¬ 
ment of the occasion. In plain language, the tale would 
allude to the mutual hostility of the Sbivites and Vish- 
nuvites, the inclination of the one to be reconciled with 
the other, and the temporary coalition of the two sects. 
It is to a result of this kind that must be attributed the 
origin of the worship of the incorporated liar-Heri 
image of the two deities. The term Gopetsirara means 
the disguised god. lie is feigned to live hero by stealth, 
or otherwise his presence would not be tolerated in 
Briiulabun. 

One other object of interest in this neighbourhood, 
is the mmuj or cenotaph of Hureedoss Gossain. The 
man by whose grave we stood admiring the boldness of 
Choitunya for his innovation of the rites of btirial on 
the immemorial Hindoo custom of cremation, was a man 
of great learning, who, quitting the world and -its al¬ 
lurements, retired to Brindabun to meditate upon Held. 
His austere life used to be spent every evening in chant¬ 
ing sacred hymns in praise of his god, and his fame as 
an unrivalled songster reached the ears of Akbej\ The 
celebrated Tansen was his disciple. Q11 one occasion, as 
the Mogul emperor was sailing up the Junina to Delhi, 
he ItHjoed his royal barge at Brindabun, near the spot 
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where the Hindoo recluse had chosen his abode. Ho 
had in vain formerly invited him to attend his court, 
and was anxious to make this an opportunity for testing 
his merits as a songster. The hut of the Gossain lay 
surrounded by woods and bushes. Peacocks and par¬ 
rots abounded in the region, and used to be drawn'by 
the charms of his melodious voice. The emperor chose 
to go alone after dusk, and concealing himself in one of 
the bushes, thence overheard the usual vesperian songs 
of the Gossain and his disciple. Charmed to have never 
heard any such vocal music before, he made his appear¬ 
ance in the hut, and introduced himself as the emperor 
to the Gossain, expressing great reverence for his piety, 
and acknowledging his unrivalled merits as a songster. 
The emperor held out to him promises of great wealth 
and favours to accompany him to his court. Ilut the 
hermit refused to exchange his solitary humble cot for 
even the throne of the Mogul autocrat. ‘ Gold,’ he said, 

‘ had no value in his eyes, as the soil on which he lived 
was all composed of that metal.’ The emperor wishing 
to have a proof, the Gossain by a miracle displayed the 
gorgeous vision of a golden Brindabun to the eyes of the 
emperor. By no means could Hureedoss be induced to 
give up his life of an anchorite. The emperor then re¬ 
quested him to permit his disciple to follow him to the 
court. Tansen was then a young lad of eighteen or 
twenty # years of age. He w r as a native of Patna who 
had a great natural fondness for music, and had been 
attracted to Brindabun by the fame of Hureedoss. The 
emperor’s persuasions and promises prevailed upon Tan- 
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sen, and lie followed in the train of Akber to flourish in 
life, and acquire the celebrity of an incomparable musi¬ 
cian in the annals of his nation. From a Hindoo, he 
became a convert to the Mahomedan faith, and his 
remains lie buried at Gwalior, where ‘ the tomb is over¬ 
shadowed by a tree, concerning which a superstitious 
notion prevails, that the chewing of its leaves will give 
an extraordinary melody to the voice.’ * Struck by all 
that he witnessed, Akber went away bestowing upon 
Hureedoss for the first time the title of a Gcmain, or the 
controller of the senses. From that time, also, he began 
to entertain a great respect for the worship of Kaniya, 
and to become an enthusiast in the mystic poetry of 
Joydeva. The name of Hureedoss is eminent among 
Choitunya’s followers, and he was canonized into a saint 
after his death. His cenotaph is a simple heap of earth, 
covered by a sheet of white lin.cn. They daily perform 
rites to his manes, by strewing his sepulchre with flow¬ 
ers, and sprinkling it with water. The tomb yields a 
good income to the attendants in charge. 

The Poolcen is the memorable scene of the llas-man- 
dala of Krishna with the Gopiuees. Here, in the season of 
sweets, and amid bowers of the dark tumala affording 
shelter from the noontide blaze, where a soft gale breath¬ 
ed upon a bank of flowers ‘ stealing and giving odour,’ 

* ‘ This is Dr Hunter’s account written in 1790, but 30 years later, 
Lloyd found that it was still “religiously believed by all tye danciug- 
girls.” So strong was this belief that the original tree dig* from the 
continual stripping of its leaves, and the jpresent tree is ofllv a de¬ 
generate seedling of the melody-bestowing tamarind.’— General Oun- 
n ingham. 
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where the crystal waters of the .Jumna flowed, breaking 
in moon-lit ripples against the sand and awakening a 
sweet harmony, and where peacocks danced in joy pour¬ 
ing forth their sonorous notes, ‘ did ITeri exult in the 
assemblage of amorous damsels. One of them pressed 
him with her swelling breast, while she warbled with 
exquisite melody. Another, affected by a glance from 
his eye, stood meditating on the lotos of his face. A 
third, on pretence of whispering a secret in his ear, ap¬ 
proached his temples and kissed them with ardour. One 
seized his mantle, and di-cw him towards her, pointing 
to the bank of the Jumna, where elegant valjulalis in¬ 
terwove their branches. lie applauded another who 
danced in the sportive circle, while her bracelets rang 
as she beat time with her palms. Now ho caressed one, 
and kissed another, smiling on a third with complacency ; 
ancl now he chased her whose beauty had most allured 
him.’ Nothing was more extraordinary in this merry 
dance, than for Krishna to have multiplied himself into 
as many personations as there were maids in the party, 
and making himself ubiquitous, to console each by the 
assurance that she alone enjoyed his affection. 

The Has-man (kiln has called forth the most impas¬ 
sioned strains of Joydeva, and has tasked the Bhagbut 
to employ the highest elegance of diction, the most 
brillian| d ^ n was '’d the utmost subtlety of meaning. 

twenty f years of age. 1 ein P tH to refinG awa J its sense- 
had a great natural fondm.^ 0 ^ B was u waltzing purty, in 
attracted to lirindabun by tfi* eshad ‘ dressed themselves 
emperor’s persuasions and prouU us ^ cc a "diite bosom, 
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in which they ogled significantly, danced voluptuously, 
excelled in pert repartees, romped without shame with 
an ardent youth, and sang sly verses with a sly expres¬ 
sion.’ INTo sane man can mistake the luscious episode of 
the Ras to have been intended otherwise than to take in 
all female hearts by a cottp-de-main, and to increase the 
flock in Krishna’s fold. It might be that the Ras-man- 
dala is typical of the zodiacal phenomena; that the nine 
Gopinees are the personifications of the nouraginis —the 
nine nobles of music ; or the mu-rasa -—the pine passions, 
excited by the powers of harmony. The movements of 
the pastoral nymphs encircling the sun-god Ileri in a 
dancing attitude, and their holding each a musical in¬ 
strument in her hand, might be interpreted as a repre¬ 
sentation of the ‘ mystic dance ’ of the planets round the 
great luminary of our heaven. Indeed, there is much 
in the Hindoo mythology, that is founded on an astro¬ 
nomical basis—much that perpetuates the early Yedic 
worship of the elements under a figurative garb. But 
the veil of mystery can be lifted only by the initiated in 
astronomy. By the common populace, the lustful orgies 
can scarcely be mistaken in their meaning, and too often 
have families to mourn for stray members affected by 
the rehearsal of the episode—‘the love-tale infecting 
Hindoo daughters with like heat to pay their vows and 
songs ’ at the shrine of their most darling god. In our 
age, the Penal Code would have had its influence on the 
author of the Bhagbut in composing the chapter to 
which may be attributed half th$* immqralitie§»of our 
nation. 
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There is no charm now of woodland scenery in the 
Pooleen— 


‘ The ground 

Where early Love his Psyche’s zone unbound.’ 


The spot appears to form a deserted bed from which 
the Jumna has retired, The knee-deep sands are 
fiercely beat en upon by the burning rays of the sun, and 
emit a highly unpleasant effluvium from the dried cow- 
dung scattered on the surface, tbit the soil trodden 
by the feet of Krishna and the Gopinees is as consecrated 
as ever, and on it falls prostrate the stanch votary to 
revcf in beatific visions of the god and his shepherdesses. 
By pilgrims, the doubly holy sands are carried home to 
be distributed to relatives and friends, and to be eaten 
a few grains at a time every day as sequel to their 
prayers. This precious month of Kartick is the season 
of sweets, in which lleri gave the horns to Ayun Ghose 
and the other simpleton shepherds. There are lots of 
dancing, and fiddling, and singing throughout the town 
on the anniversary of the lias. But the sands burned 
our feet, and the stench of the drying filth of kine made 
us hasten from a scene, in which we could little expect 
to bo edified as to our spiritual welfare. 

No name is so great in Brindabun as that of Lallah 
Baboo, the grandson of the Dewan of Warren Hustings. 
He was the owner of princely estates, and possessed the 
influence and status pcrliaps of the second native of 
his day jn Bengal. But in the prime of his manhood, 
lie renounced family, friends, and fortune, to retire to 
Brindabun, and await there as an humble attendant 
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upon Kaniya. The extraordinary act of sacrifice had 
at first raised doubts of his fatuity. But he raised a 
costly shrine, set up the image of Kissenjee after his 
own name, and bought estates in the North-West 
yielding an annual income of forty thousand rupees for 
the support of the institution. This is the only shrine in 
Brindabun which is adorned with pictures, mirrors, 
shades, and chandeliers in the fashion of Calcutta 
temples. The daily expense in it is one hundred 
rupees. Five hundred people are fed every day out of 
the food that is dressed for the god. The man in charge of 
the distribution of food is so clever a physiognomist as to 
remember keenly the faces he once sees, and he takes care 
not to allow the same man from monopolizing the charity 
and abusing it as a sinecure, except in his turn once a 
fortnight; Strong curses interdict the members of the 
Baboo’s family from partaking in any of the food that 
is intended purely and solely for public feeding. The 
pious Baboo used to sweep the court and compound of 
his own shrine. There are people living yet, w T ho re¬ 
member him to have daily begged his bread through 
the streets of this town. The Vri/-maces used to pre¬ 
pare for him a distinct bread, which had the npmc of 
Lallah' Baboo’s rottoc in each family. Discovering that 
his rank was still taken into consideration, the Baboo 
gave up his beggary from door to door, and lived on 
the food which people chose to bear to his retirement. 
Latterly, he had left Brindabun, and retired ttai cave 
in Mount Goverdhun, to pass the remainder of his days 
in an undisturbed meditation. His end is said to have 
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been hastened by an accident from the kick of a horse. 
In the koonj or shrine bearing his name, grows a 
thriving cocoa—the only plant of its kind in all Ilin- 
doostan. The two grandsons of that pious man, who are 
so well-known for .their enlightenment and munificent 
liberality in Calcutta, are now engaged with the wealthy 
Paruckjees in a lawsuit that has been pending for years 
for a few feet of ground adjoining the shrine of each. 
The vanity rather than the piety of the two parties is at 
stake, and four hundred times the value of the piece of 
land under dispute has been expended away without any 
issue.* 

From Lallah Baboo’s koonj to the Jain temple of the 
Paruckjees. In Iiwen Thsang’s time there were only 
five Brahminical temples in Muttra—in our day there is 
only one Jain temple in Brindabun. The Buddhists of 
old did not hold the Brahminical followers in greater de¬ 
testation than do the Brahmins of this ago entertain the 
same feeling against the followers of Parisnath—the Jain 
temple being regarded as much a blot upon the sanctity 
of Brindabun, as the mosque of Caliph Omar is in Jeru¬ 
salem. But wealth and influence have procured to the 
Jains the same footing in the stronghold of Vishnuvism 
that the sword of the Mahomedan conqueror gave to 
him in the stronghold of Christianity. It is as if the 

* Similar to the instance of Lallah Baboo, is that of Rajah Sir 
Radhacanth Deb, who has arrived at an extreme old age, that is the 
result of/i long, sober life, and who, after exercising the influence of 
the heats of the Indian Society in Calcutta for half a century, has at 
last oitosen to retire tf> Brindabun to spend the evening of his days 
in holy meditations—as?a fitting sequel to close the career of a learned 
man and consistent orthodox Hindoo. 
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Jains are here to contend for the palm of victory with 
an antagonistic religion. They have set up their own 
opposing idols, have devised their own festivals in rivalry, 
and have bestowed upon their temple the attractiveness 
of a grandeur and affluence that attracts in and dazzles 
the eyes of the multitnde. Indeed, the most interesting 
object within the walls of the holy city—the spot 
which no pilgrim can leave Brindabun without seeing 
—is the magnificent place of Jain worship. It stands 
at the end of the shaded pathway leading from Muttra, 
and occupies a central position that is the freest quarter 
in all the town. Few temples cover such a large area 
of ground. The access lies through two lofty pyramidal 
gateways, peaked in the fashion of mountains, and which 
may well give an idea of the stupas or mounds that 
abounded hi ancient Buddhistic India. As strangers, 
we were passing in with our shoes on. But at the 
socond gate is posted a sentinel, to see that no one 
crosses the sacred threshold breaking through the inter¬ 
dict of going in with bare feet. He stopped us, and 
forbade our violating the sacred prohibition. Pulling 
off our shoes at the doorway, we went into a courtyard 
in the midst of which rises a tall gilt spire that out-tops 
every height in the sky of Brindabun. The marble 
platform is handsomely paved, and enclosed by high 
cloistered walls. Passing with the noiseless steps of 
stocking-feet through the ample courtyard, and observ¬ 
ing the numerous colonnades and pillars of *degant 
workmanship, the beautiful reservoir o¥ stone, the splen¬ 
did fanes, and choirs remarkable for beauty of propor- 
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tion and variety of ornaments, we saw the whole formed 
a vast and magnificent institution, but could discover no 
architectural design in the execution of the buildings. 
Huge slabs have been cut and carved away with various 
figures and flowers. Nearly ten higgahs of ground have 
been enclosed by a beautiful range of cloisters. But 
the irregular architecture fails to produce any effect up¬ 
on the spectator. The temple is 'said to have taken a 
quarter of a century in building, and has cost, according 
to the popular estimate, the sum of a crore of rupees— 
the labour and expense being well visible in the delicate 
minutiae of the works. It is all of red sandstone, and 
the idol to which it is dedicated has the name of Jhtng- 
jee. The cloisters all round are for the putting up of 
the monks. On a religious ffa-dag in the calendar of 
the Jains, the shrine is gaily illuminated, and presents a 
scene of dazzling brilliancy. The population of Brinda- 
bun is then attracted in crowds to witness the festival, 
but they take care never to partake in the distribution 
of the food that has been offered to a heretic god. 

Further on is the villa or garden-house of the Pa- 
ruckjees—a place designed to realize the most luxurious 
enjoyments. The spot is as lovely and romantic as any¬ 
thing of its kind can be. Trees, shrubs, and flowers 
grow there in rich luxuriance, and as we strolled* 
along the gravel walks and among the parterres, we 
inhaled the delightful fragrance that*was in the air. 
In tlna centre is a light, airy, and elegant structure, 
faciag a beautifdl tank. The surface of the crystal 
waters lay calm as an unruffled mirror. The parrots, 
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which abound here in swarms, flew about, enjoying the 
freedom of nature. The playful squirrel sported amid 
the thick foliage of its favourite haunts. From the . 
mummeries of a deformed and degraded religion, it was 
a positive relief to make a tour of the garden that was 
in the fulness of its verdant beauty. Life must have 
been intolerable in Iirindabun, if a brief .hour or two 
could not be spent in the midst of this bewitching 
scenery. 

Our next excursion was to the Necdhoo-bun, another 
of the extra-holy places in Vrij, where Krishna, alim 
ITeri, daily used to play amorous ditties on his flute, and 
flirt and sin with his Clorins and Chloes—his pastoral 
sultanas. No sooner had the shades of evening closed 
the career of day—and if ‘ the broad moon rose circling 
on the east,’ it was all for the better—than he ever 
punctually used to retire to this charming bower, to 
refresh himself from the labours of his pasturage. He 
took care not to be accompanied by any of his associates 
in the hold. Loft alone to himself, he used to be amused 
for a while by plucking the choicest flowers, and weav¬ 
ing them into one or more garlands. Then, tired, per¬ 
haps, of being on his legs and strolling through the 
bower, he would ascend his favourite Kudiunbo tree, and, 
sitting thereon upon a branch reclined against the 
trunk, play upon his reed to keep off his loneliness. 
The enchanting melodies rang through the silent air of 
Brindabun. To the Gopinees, it was the sigmiMo quit 
their homes and run to his embraces..* Nightly tlira did 
harmless Kaniya—for he had no fault of his own, it 
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was all the fault of his music, and of Jushoda for mak- 
ingkim lusty with overfeeding of cream and butter— 
chase away the thoughts of deprived sovereignty weigh¬ 
ing upon his mind, and none dared to cross or read a 
moral lesson to him who was one day to wear a crown. 
One night he stole away from the bower, to please him¬ 
self with a fresh flower. ' Next day, he found the whole 
Needhoo-bun in an uproar, and Radha in a towering 
passion. The warm blood of a Rujpootnee boiled in her 
veins. Proud of her youth and charms, proud of her 
lineage and rank, she could not, without agonies of grief 
and rage, see herself deserted and insulted for a rival. 
The other Gopinees all made common cause with their 
mistress. Kaniya, putting on a melancholy and senti¬ 
mental visage, and in speech well calculated to win for¬ 
giveness, pleaded his pardon. But indignant Radha 
fled his presence, resolving to keep herself confined to 
home from all flirtations. The hours of remorse and* 
separation were a severe penance to Kaniya. He lost 
his appetite, and left untasted the curds and cream of 
Jushodu’s dairy. In the field, he cared not to tend his 
kine. In bed, he ‘ sighed upon a midnight pillow.’ 
His wretched condition was reported to Radha. Though 
not the less affected by sleepless nights and thereby in¬ 
wardly disposed to relent, she showed no inclination to 
patch up the quarrel without a suitable lesson. By the 
mediation of the other Gopinees, it was arranged that 
Radhty should preside as the sultana, and Kaniya do 
her 4 me hoyiage of a penitent subject. To play the 
frolic out, a seat was raised for a mimic throne under 
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the arborescent canopy of the Needhoo-bun. Radha 
put on the dress of Kaniya and his coronet. The Gopinees 
stood round her, as attendant ministers and courtiers. 
One of them held an umbrella over her head, while an¬ 
other waved a peacock-feathered fan in semblance of the 
insignia of royalty. Nothing loth to act his part in the 
L'amour drama, humbled Kaniya, dressed in a chob- 
dar’s livery and bearing a sword and shield in his arms, 
stood near the foot of the throne, ready to- execute the 
behests of his queen. Thus submitting to work out his 
penalty and supplicate for forgiveness, and promising 
to give over his slips, he was once more allowed to take 
back Radha in his embraces. 

The Necdhoo-bun is a low-walled oblong plot of 
ground, just in the heart of the town, and overgrown 
with bushes of the pearl-tree, giving it the woodland 
character of a bower. The plant is a thorny species, 
'growing to the height of three or four cubits, and bear¬ 
ing a kind of wild berry of the size of pearls. The low 
interweaving branches hardly admit a passage through 
them, and a stranger is bewildered by the mass of thick 
foliage intercepting his view. There is a tank called 
the NulUfa koond. Pilgrims are fond of exploring this 
f trysting place,’ and, puzzled in the intricate labyrinth 
of verdure, overlook the ingenuity of man, and acknow¬ 
ledge it as ‘ Love’s recess,’ secure from all intrusion. In 
a corner of the bower stands a little shrine, in which a 
middle-aged Byragee was reading to two 'vftonen— 
widows from Bengal—the story of.trishna’s amours, 
from the Bhagbut. Our arrival interrupted them for a 
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moment. The two women looked very sentimental 
under their pious edification. One of them was middle- 
aged, the other young enough—having a pair of lovely 
black eyes, which she raised up as if to read us through. 
From a caged bird longing to be freed, she flutters here 
in the sunshine of a world without the purdah. The 
Byragee civilly invited us to sit down to his sermons. 
But the scene and employment in which we found the 
party would have made our presence a bore, and so 
leaving them to their business we went away on our 
own. 

Returning to our lodge, we found it all in an uproar 
from the depredations of monkeys, who are a great 
nuisance here, and abound in such largo numbers, that 
it is found impossible to keep anything safe from their 
pilfering propensities. Families are constantly missing 
one thing or another from their apartments. • Hence 
the windows and doors of every domicile are protected 
by latticed frameworks suspended against them. The 
monkeys come out in the early morn from the gardens 
in the neighbourhood, and sit reconnoitring on the 
house-tops to begin their purloining mission. They are 
noticed running or climbing upon the walls and roofs 
at all hours of the day, or assembled upon a tamarind 
tree in gangs of some forty or fifty of them—one fellow 
chatting or grinning, another mouthing or grimacing, 
a third occupied in entomological research on his hirsute 
neighbor, and the matrons perched secure with their 
families on the remotest branches. Forgetting the cau¬ 
tion of the landlady, our servants had exposed a piece of 
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new wearing apparel to dry in the sun on the terrace. It 
was espied by a monkey, which came after it as soon as 
they had turned their backs, and scampered off with it 
to a tree. The servants ran after the brute, shouted and 
pelted at him, and at last showed him some food, but all 
in vain. The fellow sat grimacing in an endless variety, 
mindless alike of the threat or coaxing, till he had torn 
off the cloth in shreds. ' Similarly, another chap had 
made off with a lotah, that was not recovered. Smart¬ 
ing under the losses, and in a desperate rage to revenge, 
the servants laid a snare, by exposing some food in one 
of the window's. Soon a fellow was attracted to the 
spot, and while in the act of drawing aw r ay the food, he 
was suddenly caught hold of by the arm. The beast 
made a fierce struggle to extricate himself, and by loud 
screeches gathered a troop of his race to besiege the 
window. Luckily it was protected by stout bars, and 
we came in time to apprise the servants of the danger¬ 
ous consequences of flieir sport. IVo officers had once 
shot at one of these creatures, and the 1 whole quadru- 
manous tribe gathered in an army to chase them away, 
and pursuing them with the most boisterous screeehings 
towards the Jumna, across which they had thought of 
making their escape, made them sink in that stream 
with the elephant on which they rode. Not a day 
passes without children or even adults being pounced 
upon for food. The most-tormented of all are the fruit¬ 
erers and shopkeepers. To give an ^instance ot'm*ring 
to our own knowledge, our worthy tradesman had been 
going on to a neighbour with some sweetmeats in his 
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hands, when all of a sudden a most audacious fellow 
leaped upon his shoulders from the roof of a hut, and, 
taking to his heels with the food, made faces so comical 
that they disarmed him of his anger. They sometimes 
even give a slap in the face to snatch away their booty. 
In Muttra, they are mischievous enough to pelt stones 
at passengers, and on one occasion threw an old woman 
from a terrace as she had been looking down at a pro¬ 
cession passing below. The accident happened under 
the very eyes of the police, and in defiance of all penal 
retaliation. Though so much a plague, none dares to 
say anything to them. They are esteemed as the sacred 
metamorphoses of deceased Vrij-basliees, and are daily 
fed with fried gram in more than one temple. The 
celebrated Maliratta chieftain, Madhajce Scindia, has 
left a fund for their provision. In his time, one of the 
creatures used to be treated with peculiar attention, as 
its lameness, caused by an accidental hurt, was con¬ 
sidered a point of resemblance to their benefactor, who, 
in his flight from the battle of Paniput, had been over¬ 
taken by an Affghan, and so severely cut by him with a 
battle-axe on the right knee, that he lost the use of that 
leg for life. The finny tribe also is under the especial 
protection of Kaniya. No man risks his sound bones to 
eat fish in Brindabun. This tenderness to the ape and 
fish is certainly in imitation of the Buddhists, who 
maintained the tenet of non-cruelty to animal life. It 
is no winder that the apes should swarm here in pro¬ 
digious numbers—being allowed to multiply and grow 
without an)' Malthusian apprehensions for their food. 
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Mr Ape always keeps a seraglio larger tlian that of 
Solomon or of Akber, and is no less a cavalier to wage 
a fierce epic war for the rescue of a lady from his zenana 
than Menelaus for Helen or Hama for Seeta. 

Not a spot in Brindabun but is consecrated by some 
legend. The quarter in which we have taken up our 
abode is famous in Vishnuvite history as the spot of 
Rupa Gossain’s retreat. Tn romantic seclusion, that 
retreat could scarcely have been equalled. But the site 
of his holy hermitage, and the woodland scenery in 
which it lay, have long given place to well-paved streets 
and an array of stately edifices. Thei’e is the temple of 
the Rajah of Bhurtpore, which is one of the most grace¬ 
ful buildings in all the town. The quarter is now 
known under the name of Govhido-muhulla, from an 
image which Rupa is said to have raised and set up for 
worship. Originally, that image lay imbedded in the 
earth close to his abode. The spot, overgrown by bushes, 
had formed a thicket. But every day a cow penetrated 
into the depths to feed the god with its milk, which 
flowed spontaneously from the udders. One night the 
god appeared in a dream to the ascetic, and directing him 
to the spot frequented by the cow, desired him to take his 
image out of the earth. Rupa, duly attending to the 
divine injunctions, and disinterring the god, set him up , 
for adoration. 

Out upon a fresh tour in the afternoon, as there are 
yet remaining to be seen many places famousMn Vish¬ 
nuvite history. In Brindabun life is a perpetual holi¬ 
day—your time is all left to yourself, and you can 
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hardly be in any other humour than to idle, lounge, 
and stroll away, in the luxurious consciousness of having 
nothing to do. This time to the quarters of Mudduu 
Mohnna —or he who intoxicates with desire. The an¬ 
tiquity of this penate is traced to the days of Ranee 
Ivubja, by whom it is said to have been first set up for 
worship. The image had disappeared on the fall of 
Muttra, and, after lying hid for many centuries, turned 
up in the house of a Chowbanee, who nursed and fostered 
the god as a playmate of her boy. Tired of living in 
obscurity under her roof, he chose to depart with Son- 
atun Gossain to Brindabun, and there put himself up in 
his hermitage. The Gossain built him a cot of reeds 
and leaves, and daily worshipped and fed him with his 
own humble fare. In time, the indifferent food upon 
which the hermit chose to live, palled on the tasle of 
the god. It became impossible for him to relish any 
cookery prepared without salt. To improve the savour, 
the Gossain procured a little of the desired condiment, 
lie was next told to get up more luxurious dishes of 
buttery and saccharine preparations. This was impos¬ 
sible for a man who depended for his livelihood upon 
precarious beggary, and he told the epicure god to look 
about himself for the means of Sardanapilitic banquets. 

It happened, that a merchant was coming down the 
Jumna in a boat laden with goods for sale at Muttra. 
The v.essel struck against a sandbank, and got high and 
dry upyfTand. Coining to grief on an uninhabited shore 
where no hands coukl be procured to float the boat, the 
merchant extremely bewailed his loss. Landing to see 
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whether any chance existed for help, he came to the 
shrine of Muddun Mohuna, and, falling prostrate before 
the god, invoked his aid by promising to devote the 
profits he might reap to his services. Thus propitiating, 
the merchant went back to his vessel, and found it to 
glide down safely to its destination. Tl»e sale of the 
goods realized a profit beyond his expectations, and, faith¬ 
ful to his promises, he built a temple to the god, and en¬ 
dowed it with funds necessary for a decent support. The 
monument of his piety still exists to confirm the story, 
and the deity who performed the miracle in his favour, 
lias been exalted to rank in the trio of gods dominant 
in Brindabun. Multitudes of pilgrims repair from far 
distant lands to offer gifts at his shrine, and prostrate 
themselves at his altar in the earnestness and sincerity 
of an undoubting faith in Ids incarnate godship. But 
the image of the seductive lover of Radha and the Gopinees 
is distinguished only by a difference of nomenclature, 
and not by any specific peculiarity of sculptural work¬ 
manship. Ilis old temple—a colossal structure of red 
sandstone—is more a curiosity than Muddun Mohuna 
himself. The real penate established by Sonatun Gos- 
sain is now at Jeypoor. The old temple is now a de¬ 
serted sanctuary—and topless, like the Maun-mundecr. 

Muddun Mohuna's quarters are upon a tit a, or emin¬ 
ence, that does not seem to be a natural formation, but 
an accumulation of the rubbish of the old city that ex¬ 
isted before the Mussulmans. High upon the brow of 
this tila, had Sonatun chosen his afyode—fhe old temple 
occupying the very site of his hermitage. They show 
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his sumaj or tomb in this locality. Rupa and Sonatun 
were two brothers—originally Mahomedans, and known 
under the names of I)abir and Kasbash. 'I hey were 
both high functionaries on the staff of Syud Hussein—- 
being ministers to that Viceroy, in the Court of Gour. 
The two brothers renounced their Prophet, and became 
followers of Vishnu, under the guidance of Choitunya. 
They left the vice-regal court of Bengal to embrace a 
life of poverty and abstinence, and proved to be eminent 
members of the sect of the modern Byragees. From 
Mahomedans and ex-ministers, they rose to be pious 
Gossains, and the heads of the Shomaj at Brindabun. 
Their names are very sacred in the annals of Choitunya- 
ism. 

The spot from which Choitunya held reconnaissance' 
of Brindabun, and the tamarind tree under which he 
sat, are shown in this neighbourhood. The hallowed 
spot is marked by the prints of his footsteps; which are 
much too small to be genuine, being of the size of the 
feet of a boy of eight or ten years—an age too tender 
for preaching a religion, or inaugurating an anti-caste 
movement, and making converts from Mahomedanism. 
The footprints are not of stone, as elsewhere, but of 
wood—resembling a pair of common sandals. The 
tamarind tree is also suspicious—it is now in the prime 
of its growth, and does by no means look to be three 
hundred years old. 

Nec-kfJonj-hun. —This again is another try sting place, 
in whicSi Krishna used to make himself snug with his 
Eadha. The god is said yet to haunt the favourite spot, 
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—and the rustling of leaves heard in the dead of the 
night, is ascribed to his nocturnal strolls through the 
bower. In a little room here is seen a bedstead with 
quilts and cushions. This is gaily adorned every even¬ 
ing with flowers, garlands, and nosegaj's, and after ves¬ 
pers is left with closed doors. Next moaning, the bed 
is found pressed and disordered as if somebody had been 
sleeping there, the flowers strewn upon it squeezed and 
crushed, and the nosegays out of their places. No man 
dares intrude here after nightfall. Many years ago, an 
individual tarrying concealed in the gardens to pry into 
the mysteries, was found dead the next morning. On 
another occasion, a second man had hazarded the same 
espionage, and the result, was that I10 became crazod, 
and lost the powers of his speech—his mouth closed 
against any impious revelation. In the present appear¬ 
ance of the Nce-hoonj-bun, not a vestige can be recog¬ 
nized of the superb description of the Bhagbut.' The 
shrubberies and walks, the boughs and foliage, the 
flowers and evergreens of all kinds, that made it the 
very region of romance, and which have been so minutely 
described in the immortal verse of Joydcva, exist no 
longer. The lovely Nee-hoovj-hun —the delicious garden 
in which Love trod ‘ the primrose path of dalliance ’— 
is now a mere sun-beaten field, rank with grass and 
weeds, and swarming with monkeys. The stubborn 
earth bears no traces of the scenes that have passed upon, 
its surface. The garden is enclosed by a .low fence. 
Them stands in it a single tree, remarkable for its bark 
being knotted like the tsila, and reverenced as the idea- 
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tical tree on which Krishna used to hang his lute. 
Nearly all the branches have dropped off, the trunk has 
got shrunk and lean, and, bent down by age, is almost 
prostrate with the ground. To all appearance, the tree 
induces a belief of great antiquity. 

Baka-Behanj —the largest image in all Brindabun, 
and the especial god of the Yrij-bashees—the others 
being of the Bengalees. Ho has no Radha by his side. 
They had tried once, twice, and thrice, to place an idol 
of the goddess by him ; but the god threw it away each 
time, disgusted with a sham. He is said to spend all 
the night with the real Radha, and docs not get up 
from bed till nine in the morning, which is the fixed 
hour to open the door of his shrine. It is really sur¬ 
prising to see with what apparent devotion all ranks, 
and ages, and sexes flock and kneel to this statue. 
Regularly, towards sunset, the greater part of the Yrij- 
bashee population turns out to see here the ceremony of 
vespers. It is a beautiful picture to behold the court¬ 
yard then thronged with Yrij-maeo women, in their 
flowing drapery and long veils, waiting till the door of 
the temple should be opened. No sooner the time 
comes, than a rush is made for entrance, and the crowd 
is carried almost headlong into the body of the temple, 
amid vows, and whispers, and prayers, from every 
mouth. Near the doorway stands a monk to receive 
the gifts of the pilgrims. As we had chosen to lag be¬ 
hind rather than commit the ungallantry of rubbing 
shoulders with, women, and as our dress marked us out 
as different persons from the crowd before us, the 
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superior ordered a passage and place for us at the head 
of the shrine, expecting a better contribution. But he 
must/have been a good deal scandalized, at our being 
on legs while all others prostrated themselves before 
the image; and also at the broad laugh with which we 
replied to his recital of the story of the freakish god to 
kick and cuff away the doll of a Radha from his bed. 
We had never heard of such an incident in the history 
of Krishna, nor in all probability has the reader; but 
the Yrij-bashees in Brindabun have a great deal more 
of such knowledge than they gain from the Bhagbut. 

Radha-rumun —originally a si/a or saligram, and 
worshipped by Gopal Bhutto Gossain. The image is 
a miracle, having burst forth from the sila and as¬ 
sumed the present form, in order to wear the orna¬ 
ments and clothes which a wealthy pilgrim had brought 
to the shrine. In proof of the-veracity of the story, 
the sila is seen yet attaching to the back of the image. 
Tho unsculptured and spontaneous form is regarded as 
typical of bond fide Krishna in his perfect godship; and 
well may his followers, the females especially, madden 
in the vision, and say— 

‘ Appeared’st thou not to Nmida in this guise ? 

Or to more deeply blest Gopinee» ?' 

One by one, nearly all the principal sights and scenes 
consecrated in Yishnuvite history had been seen, till 
night put an end to our round of visits to the holy 
places. But in a tour of the antiquities of Brihdabun, 
there is, we fear, great occasion fer scepticism with 
respect -to the authorities on which the sites of the holy 
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places have been identified. Very grave suspicions 
arise as to the site of that Brindabun itself, the holi¬ 
ness of which is so much dwelt upon by the Bhagbut. 
It is mentioned, that to remove to Brindabun, the 
shepherds of Gokul collected a large number of carts to 
carry the women and children. No allusion exists as 
to any boat for transportation across the Jumna. No¬ 
thing like a river is mentioned to have interrupted the 
progress of the emigrants to their new abode. May it 
not have been, that the Jumna had a different course in 
the age of Krishna from that in our age ? Iu that case, 
all hypothesis is defied to identify the site of Brinda¬ 
bun. 

Here, at any rate, we arc in the hallowed lands of 
the Bhagbut—and far from all cavil and scoff, we would 
fain have the slightest evidence for the foundation of 
the faith which has inspired with pious hopes more than 
fifty generations of Hindoos. But, the pilgrim who 
comes animated by the fresh and almost the virgin feel¬ 
ing awakened by the perusal of the Shastors, to see 
whether the objects hallowed by high and holy associa¬ 
tions be true, will feel himself grievously disappointed 
to find those hallowed objects, or at least what are 
pointed out as such, to have little conformity with the 
descriptions given in the sacred books. If he does not 
come to find more pleasure in believing than in raising 
doubts, his faith is severely tested. Much is learnt 
from personal observation that dissolves away the charm. 
Idle legend^ of later days are found mixed with refer¬ 
ences to Bhagbut history. Most of the holy places 
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pointed out in Brindubun, and adorned and transformed 
by tbe false but well-meaning piety of the Yishnuvites, 
have no better claim to authenticity than the credulity 
of a weak and pious old woman. Doubts had arisen in 
the mind of Choitunya, and he had got up on an emi¬ 
nence to take in a survey of Yrij. The prospect lay be¬ 
fore him just as nature had left it. There was no relic 
spared by the desecrating hand of man to confirm the 
localization of a holy spot. He was unwilling to take 
things as he found them, and loth to perpetuate a de¬ 
ceit. But however he may have taken pains to guard 
himself against deception, his determined enthusiasm 
must have had a great deal the better of his earnest 
piety. Proofs of trickery and falsehood are constantly 
peeping from under the disguises put upon many of 
the objects,—destroying (he interest with which the 
pilgrim would otherwise have looked upon them. 
Though the Y islinuvites would have us believe that the 
distinction between the sign and the thing signified is 
never lost sight of, still no man in his fatuity can over¬ 
look the consequences to society. It is common to hear 
of the attraction and fascination of the sights and cere¬ 
monials at Brindabun. But as to the great majority of 
sights, it must be confessed, that all w r e obtain for our 
labour is the knowledge that they are not worth seeing; 
though this is a knowledge that no one is willing to 
receive upon the authority of another, but would have 
it from his own personal experience. In our ease, the 
barefoot tour of the temples only gave us sore feet. 
There is nothing particular in the feet of Muddun 
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Mohuna, or in the breast of Gopinath, which in Vish- 
nuvite opinion are regarded to bear an exact resem¬ 
blance to the feet and breast of Krishna. The face of 
Govinjee has no charms for ns, though Usha, Bujro's 
mother, may have taken her veil at its exact similitude 
to the face of her father-in-law. No scene of miracles 
interested us—no ceremonials produced any effect upon 
our minds. The reader has not any wondrously-edify- 
ing tale to hear from us. Yishnuvism has for its basis 
only a single act of the great and eventful drama of 
Krishna’s life, and its scenes are as tiresome as turning 
upon Ixion’s wheel. Amid all the doubts and confu¬ 
sions that present themselves for reflection, the only 
thing that is sufficient for our enjoyment of those scenes 
is to know that we are in the memorable land of Vrij 
—that we are treading upon a soil, and breathing in an 
atmosphere, which have been trodden upon and breathed 
in by Krishna: and under the crowd of associations 
that press upon the mind, we give ourselves up to the 
illusion which it is far more agreeable to sustain than 
to dissolve. No Young Bengal can so far overcome the 
prejudices of his education as not to feel a sentiment of 
disgust at the representations got up to commemorate 
the adventures of Krishna. In constructing a formal 
doctrine out of a poetic idea, in preferring a state of 
loving faith to mere prayers, Vishnuvism has added 
moral to physical causes, in making the nation more 
volupttfbus, and aggravating the condition of India. 
There is no*exposition of undefilcd Hindoo faith more 
beautiful than the last words of Sancara. Infidel as 
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Hume was, his last moments were indulged in imagin¬ 
ings of Charon and his boat. Idolatrous as the great 
Shivite controversialist was, the last saying he has left 
ou record is, ‘ O Lord, pardon me the three sins com¬ 
mitted by me—I have by contemplation clothed thee 
with a shape, who art shapeless; I have in praise de¬ 
scribed thee who art indescribable; and I have ignored 
thine Omnipresence by visiting the Tirihan or pilgrim¬ 
ages to shrines.’ 

November 4.—To speak religiously, Brindabun is 
the rich kernel in the shell of Vrij. Topographically, 
it must rank as a third-rate town, being not larger 
than Burdwan or Ilooghly. It may beat those cities 
by a gayer appearance, especially in an imposing river- 
lrontage, but it is decidedly inferior to them in wealth. 
Not a trace is retained of its ancient pastoral features. 
There are luxuriant groves about it, but you do not 
hear any of the lovvings of cattle, or the bleatings of 
lambs, or the pipings of the horn. The men and 
women are no longer shepherds and shepherdesses. 
Now and then, there may turn up the tall figure of an 
old wliite-bearded gentleman, exactly as the patriarch 
of the imagination, and looking precisely as you would 
paint Nanda or Upananda. But ho does not bear a 
crook in his hand, driving the several flocks before him. 
The women have fair fascinating faces; but they sit 
winnowing or grinding corn at a hand-mill, rather 
than browsing kine on the river-bank or tunfing the 
curd in the dairy, to which they were accustomed of 
old. Far from any pastoral scene of Bhagbut-account 
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meeting your eyes, Brindabun, as it now is, presents a 
town of stately edifices, in which the population may 
be estimated at twenty thousand inhabitants, and in 
which you have to thread through narrow, tortuous 
streets, of the mountings and turnings of which it is 
impossible to give an idea. Grain, ghee, and sweet¬ 
meats seem the principal trades. There are also a good 
many shops, in which copper and brass vessels, wool¬ 
lens, chintz, and Manchester calicoes are exposed for 
sale. But no meat or Mussulmans—no prostitutes or 
grogshops: Ilcnnesy and Martell arc shut out from the 
jurisdiction of K miya, as opium is from China,—though 
perhaps his eoz Buldeo would connive at the smuggling 
of a bottle or two for liis entertainment. In not a few 
of the shops they drive a thriving trade in toys, images, 
breviaries of hw/w-beads, and brass-prints ol‘ Herbs 
name and feet. The toys and images consist of the 
figures of Krishna and Iladliu, of various kinds of ani¬ 
mals, of tumblers, cups, and saucers, all carved from 
Jeypore marble. This morning we had been to pur¬ 
chase a few cheap mementos of the place, and among 
others, preferred to buy a nice white marble milch-cow, 
as if from Krishna’s fold. They also sell here small 
pictorial illustrations — and we took fancy to a Nee- 
lioonj-bun affair, in which Krishna is entertaining Bad])a 
with his lute under the embowering shade of a dark 
tamala, while a peacock is at gambols in the foreground. 
This was enough ,to keep us Brindabun-haunted. 

Nearly all that has been said about the Chowbays, 
might apply to the Yrij-bashees. Of the same race, 
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mariners, and pursuits, they are relatively the same ‘ as 
one pea is to another.’ But the Vrij-bashees are a 
more pastoral people than their richer brotherhood ot 
Muttra. There is marked in the former a primitive 
simplicity and purity, a temperance and abstinence, a 
- onten ted povert y and contempt for luxuries, which to 
this day sustain the poetry of the laud of Vrij. They 
cultivate no learning, and practise no profession—prefer¬ 
ring to be the tenants of miserable mud cabins, and to 
be cold and hungry, if they can get to luxuriate in 
bhang, and drown their cares in a bowl of that precious 
drug. To them, Brindabun is a land flowing with 
milk and honey, and the cheapness of living encourages 
the listless indolence in which they waste tlu* day from 
sunrise to sunset. The Vrij-bashee is literally bred to 
a sing-song life. TIis simplicity, however, is without 
any taint of boorish rusticity—nothing is more polished 
than the language he speaks, and nothing more refined 
than the urbanity he shows to the pilgrims. There 
are about 5000 Vrij-bashees, out of which 200 families 
follow the profession of Pandas. The Vrij-bashees are 
Jhbai/s —their brethren at Muttra are Chotehayx. The 
principal business of a, Panda is to keep a look-out for 
pilgrims. 

In Brindabun, the society forms a dead level of 
commonalty—there is no grade of high aristocratic life, 
nor any of low squalid pauperism. The whole business 
of the place is in the hands of outsiders. The Dyragees 
of Bengal form a large item in the population; and 
their shaven heads, sleek forms, and lascivious ey r es, meet 
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you at every'corner of Brindabun. Regarded as inter¬ 
lopers, they are not looked upon with a friendly eye by 
the Yrij-bashees. The one is insincere and mischievous 
—the other frank and confiding. The Byragce is as 
touchy as tinder. He takes fire as quick as his god— 
and a pair of black eyes is at any time enough to put 
mischief in him. 

As much as a Jew is repulsive and a Jewess at¬ 
tractive, is a Vrij-basliec distinguished from a Yrij- 
bashinee. Nothing presents so great a contrast as the 
poor slovenly appearance ol the gents, and the delicate 
features and the brilliantly fair complexion of the ladies 
of Vrij. Though brought up in poverty and destitution, 
the women possess a grace and dignity which would 
warm the coldest heart to admiration. The great charm 
of their appearance is an exceeding gentleness, united 
with affability and elegance of manner : in fact, there is 
a calm and quiet loveliness about them that would 
make any of them dangerous—a loveliness that is 
mutter of history, and immortalized in poetry : 

‘Tin 1 angelic youths of old, 
liurning for maids of mortal mould, 

Jicwildered, left the glorious skies, 

Aiul lost (heir heaven for a woman's eyes.' 

• 

The certain softness that is in the air they breathe, 
and the sentiment there is in the religion they follow, 
bring on a disposition to gaiety and wantonness, and 
the daughters of Yrij cannot but be ardent, impassioned, 
and enthusiastic ip love. They dross themselves in the 
gayest costume. The sons, on the contrary, never have 
but winking eyes, and a dull, muddled brain, under the 
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eternal influence of bhang. It must not be supposed, 
that husbands and wives are to be found very fondly and 
faithfully attached to each other. In Brindabun, as in 
all religious places, 

‘ They do lot Heaven see the pranks 
They dare not show their husbands.’ 

* 

That our Bengalee ladies may go and return thence 
without, infection, may well form a matter of serious 
apprehension—for it is to the female virtues that we 
should look, not only for the happiness of our homes, 
but also for the support of that national character, 
which has always led to national greatness. It is a pity 
to see many of the fairest faces ruined entirely by pox- 
marks. Coloured apparel is mostly in.fashion, and that 
this may not be wetted daily is the reason why the 
Vrij-maecs have their Eve-like ablutions in the stream. 
A maid can scarcely be made out from her mistress— 
they dress themselves so alike'*, and come tinkling with 
the toe-rings ulong the streets. Xo question, that in the 
fashion of the Bengalee and Vrij ladies’ dress, the advan¬ 
tage is for once much on the side of the latter. In public, 
the women go muffled to the eyes, observing a great pro¬ 
priety of manners—uo ‘ dissolute air,’ no ‘ studied look,’ 
no‘flaunting dress,’no *“lascivious gait,’ and no ‘ex¬ 
pressive glances that seemed to wander in search after 
those of the men,’ such as had met the eves of Telem- 
achus amongst the fair Cyprians of his day. But in 
the house there is a perfect absenco of all concealment 
and a greater enjoyment of freedom than is found by the 
inmates of a Bengal zenana. By a passing traveller, 
VOL. it. 7 
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little more can be said of the various classes of Indian 
women, beyond the broad distinctions which fall under 
his glance. But not more are Desdcmona, Rosalind, 
Imogen, and Ophelia, the creation of one brain, than 
are the Chowbayneos, Vrij-maees, Mahrattaneos, and 
Bengalinees, daughters of the same family, with a 
general resemblance, and an individual discrimination. 

Coming shoeless and in a silken corah dhooty from 
his bath in the river, and looking very like the personi¬ 
fication of a ‘ Gentoo Bishop,’ our lawyer was this 
morning kneeled and bowed to by an old woman in the 
streets. 

Far different is the story of our tradesman. Failing 
to have out-monkeyed a monkey, he has since been in a 
mighty rage, and meditating to have his revenge upon 
a Vrij-bashinec. lie was for no loss a game than to 
besiege the heart of a pretty young lady, who resided 
directly opposite our lodge. lie got into the humour 
this morning to catch a few glances from that lady. 
But she seemed little disposed to respond—and so miss¬ 
ing fire, he had to give up the conquest. 

The ex-Rajah of Ilatrasis putting up at Brindabun. 
lie is the son of that Jaut chief who is known under the 
name of Dayaram Thakoor in the annals of modern In¬ 
dia. In a building, pleasantly situated upon the bank 
of the Jumna, and commanding on the other side a 
prospect of the sacred groves of Belbun, in which 
Luchmdb is yet prpying with folded hands to her lord, is 
he quietly spending his days content with his pension 
. and poojah. Passing by his house, we saw the Rajah 
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to bo a middle-statured, fair-complexioncd, and noble- 
looking man, of more than fifty. He lias shaved clean 
the head which could not wear a crown. Nothing can 
be more dull and monotonous than his life, and none 
but the most sluggish or the most philosophic nature 
could endure it. He is a philosopher by compulsion, 
and dozes away his existence in one unvarying round of 
prayers, and meals, and sleep—unbroken even by a fit¬ 
ful dream. The caged or cabled parrot quietly eats 
away his gram. The state-prisoner, ‘ bound in a nut¬ 
shell, and counting himself king of infinite space,’ 
quietly eats away the pension which has been assigned 
by a generous Government—‘ after the manner of those 
open-handed thieves of fiction who fling back a couple of 
broad-pieces to the traveller, whom they have eased of 
his purse and watch.’ Our strange faces attracted his 
notice, and he gave us a glance which denoted the 
speculation that was still in his eyes. 

No learning now-a-days in Brindabun,—no learned 
men, nor any real hermit,—all men think too much of 
eating and pleasiu’es. Pundit Rangachari Swami is an 
exception to our remark. He is a great scholar in 
Vishnuvite literature. 

The procession of a Byragee in a trance, quite de¬ 
served to be made the subject for a penal lesson. It 
was quite outrageous to the feelings, to see simple wo¬ 
men eagerly come out of their houses to kiss and take 
the dust of his feet, who in the streets pf Calcutta, would 
have been picked up as drunk and ineapable, and taken, 
to the loek-up. Far from being in seraphic raptures, 
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he must have been on a spree from an ovei’-dose of bhang, 
and he was being paraded along by two of his brethren, 
rather as a sacred object than a shameless hoax. No 
Yrij-bashinee thought it worth her while to take notice 
of him—she is too wide awake to be taken in like the 
Byragee women by such shams. 

The antipathy to the Bengalee was never so appar¬ 
ent as during the rebellion. For once, the sluggish 
but hungry Vrij-bashee had been then roused to look 
with a scowling eye upon the Bengalee, and forget his 
debts of gratitude in the hopes of power and pelf. 
There was pointed out to us a lad of ten or twelve years 
—‘ a young fry of treachery ’—who had for two days 
roamed about the streets threatening to cut the thi'oats 
of every Bengalee in the land. The fellow is not put 
out of countenance by being reminded of his bravados, 
but laughs and grins at your remark. He is for his 
age a well-developed and plucky chap, who augurs to be 
goonda hereafter —‘ he hath no drowning mark upon 
him, his complexion is perfect gallows.’ The panic and 
privations of those days could never have been so well 
depicted to us, as what we saw’ in the appearance of a 
pilgrim who had returned home from Brindabun im¬ 
mediately after the mutiny. He was cut off from all 
help and communication like a east-away in Timbuctoo. 
Not a penny reached him for three years. From a 
plump man, half-rations had thinned him to emaciation, 
—besides his lifp hanging by a brittle thread under a 
drawn sword over the head. Indeed, so great was the 
degreeof spareness to which he had been reduced, that 
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liis breast-bones stood out most prominently, and the 
skin of his dried-up stomach seemed to touch the very 
backbone. The troubles written upon his frame are in¬ 
delible in our memory. 

Few objects that we have seen in Brindabun will be 
remembered by us hereafter with such pleasing reflec¬ 
tions as the old Bengalee of ninety-six. Life is agree¬ 
able to be protracted to the full terra of years allotted 
to man, if it were not subject to the shocks that occur in 
a long career. At his age, a man must outlive all feel¬ 
ing and affection, and is no better than the wreck of a 
withered tree from which all the branches have disap¬ 
peared. His last child—a widow daughter of about 
sixty, who had come up to live with and serve her aged 
father—died two years ago, aind he is left alone to eke 
out the few last days of Iris life. He has been only 
dwarfed by age, but is not ‘ sans eyes and sans ears.’ 
He walks, bathes in the Jumna, cooks his own food, 
prepares his own chillum, and reads.the greater part of 
the day from the text-book of the Shusters. His means 
do not allow him to afford milk, and he is thence gradu¬ 
ally failing in strength. Hearing of the arrival of some 
of his countrymen, he has walked nearly half a ibile to 
see us. It is now forty-five years since he left Calcutta, 
to wander through various parts of India. In the 
capacity of a clerk belonging to the Commissariat, be 
was at the siege of Bhurtpore in 1825, travelled through 
the Punjaub, and has been as far as Pgshawar. • During 
the last fifteen years, he has quietly* settled himself at 
Brindabun, and is now afraid to move out anywhere 
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lest ho should miss the chance of laying his bones in 
that holy place. He is really ‘ the oldest inhabitant ’ 
of common parlance, and is an almanack of facts in the 
history of three generations. Though for half a century 
an exile, and neither expecting nor wishing to revisit 
the world, the thoughts of home yet sometimes rush on 
his heart—it is difficult to measure the feeling which 
binds a man to his native land. His meeting with us 
was to him a most welcome incident, and he sat up to a 
late hour chatting over the tales of olden times. He 
has adopted the habits of the people amongst whom he 
lives, and cannot do without a cap on his head—it be¬ 
ing with the up-country wallahs an ill omen to see a 
naked head the first thing of all in the morning. He 
is not born of parents remarkable for living to a green 
old age; the secret of his own great longevity is 
sobriety—a steadiness like the undeviating course of the 
sun. 

It is precisely the time at which one should come to 
Brindabun—the season of gaieties, when hundreds of 
pilgrims arrive for the great festivities of the holy 
month. To a Natitl; in the evening. The court-yard 
of a principal shrine had been hung over with a rich 
awning. Hundreds of lamps burned on all sides to 
illuminate the scene. The ample space was thronged 
by a picturesque audience of turbaned Vrij-bnshees 
squatting on the floor. The Yirj-maees in parti-colour¬ 
ed drea^bs sat beneath the cloisters. In the centre of 
the square was a raised dais, on each side of which stood 
two boys in livery, holding two torches in the true 
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Hindoo mode of lighting. The subject was lladliica- 
Rajah in the Nedhoo-bun. High on the dais sat a 
lovely boy in a superb female garb, but with a coronet 
on his head—personating the heroine of the theme. 
The other principal actor on the stage was Krishna, as 
a page. Upon the whole, the performance struck us as 
something novel. It had the merit of being midway 
between an English play and an uproarious Bengalee 
.Tatra. The Chowbays of Muttra and the Yrij-bashees 
of Brindabun ‘ have considerable reputation as vocalists ; 
and the effect.of the modulated and deep tones of the 
adult blending with the clear treble of the juvenile per¬ 
formers, while the time is marked by the cymbal or the 
soothing monotony of the tabor, accompanied occasion¬ 
ally by the marali or flute, is very pleasing. The move¬ 
ments of those who personate the deity and his fair 
companions are full of grace, and the dialogue is replete 
with harmony.’ It was indeed a great novelty and 
treat to hear Krishna in melodious Vrij-huli —the lan¬ 
guage most probably of the ancient Yadas. Radha had 
an arch smile on her face, and Krishna a penitential 
visage. It is a pity, however, that Krishna is all in all 
in Brindabun—Krishna in the temples, Krishna in 
prayers—Krishna in sculpture and painting—Krishna 
in drama and in dreams. Though there is a perceptible 
emotion in the audience, there is no applause—the spec¬ 
tators sit by in silence, and burst forth in no plaudits 
or acclamations of llnrn/bole as in Bengal. .There is 
now a spirit of re-action in the-Indian drama. People 
in Calcutta are intent upon an improved Hindoo theatre. 
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The dramatic literature of Bengal has already been en¬ 
riched by the play of Spriuista. It is not known under 
what scenery, and decorations, and style of acting , the 
pleasing drama of llufnarali, or the Necklace, used to be 
enacted by our ancestors in the seventh century at the 
court of Harsha Bora of Kanougo. But we have seen 
the character of Sayarika played in the Belgaclua. The 
scenic representations were an innovation that trans¬ 
ported the spectator to ancient Kosambi—the scene of 
the play. There is another native gentleman of fine 
taste and accomplishments, and splendid •opportunities, 
who is directing his efforts to introduce a new phase in 
Hindoo music, and his decided success in infusing a 
tone of spiritedness into our effeminate national airs 
has become a subject for general imitation in the me¬ 
tropolis. 

Finishing his tour of Brindubun, tbe pilgrim has to 
complete the circuit of the holy land of Yrij by visiting 
the other spots in which Mythology has placed her most 
pleasing fables. The traveller may explore them for 
archaeological research into the antiquities of an inter¬ 
esting people. Taking a country-ruth, and placing 
yourself under the escort of your Panda, you should 
trace back the way to Muttra, and make a short cut to 
the sacred groves of Modhoo-bun and Tab-bun —noted 
for being the scenes where Krishna pastured kine verit¬ 
ably like Beattie’s ‘ Edwin; ’ and Buldeo caroused, 

* himself, with fermented palm-juice for ‘ shout and revel¬ 
ry—tipsy dance and jollity.’ Radha-hoond -—a holy 
place referred to in the Bhaghut—is famous foe tbreo 
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tanks. The one sacred to the memory of Itadha has 
been beautifully enlaced all round with steps of stone 
by Lulla Baboo. It is remarkable to find the water of 
this tank crystally pure; while that of the adjoining 
Sham-lihoond is oi light indigo, resembling the azure 
complexion of Krishna; und, side by side again, that of 
the NullUta-koond to possess a milky whiteness. They 
show on the embankments of the Sham-koond, the cell 
in which Kristodoss composed his Choitunu-charita-mcrta 
—the great text-book of the modern Byragees. There 
are five trees which are pointed out as the metamorphoses 
of the five Pandoo-brothn x. The country hereabouts is 
quite pastoral with the numerous herds of grazing cows 
and buffaloes, and orchards and topes of mango. The 
people also are simpler and poorer than the Vrij-basliees. 
They are quite content to pasture their cattle, and live 
upon their slender subsistenceof wheaten bread. Neither 
starvation nor disease can compel the monkish com¬ 
munity to quit the holy place of their abode. The vil¬ 
lage is not half so large as Brindabun, and bus less than 
one-fourth the population of that town. 

Four miles from Radha-koond is Goverdhun, the 
hoary and holy mount connected with the richest -as¬ 
sociations, and beheld with an absorbing interest. The 
Greeks had their Olympus and the Hebrews their Sinai 
—the Jains have their Parisnath, the Shivites their 
Kail am, and the Vishnuvites their Goverdhun. The 
Christian pilgrim in Judea sees Bethlehem and Jerusa¬ 
lem, and then goes to Sinai. The Yishnuvite pilgrim 
in Vrij sees Muttra and Brindabun, and then goes to 
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Govei'dlnu). It is a sublime idea to erect altars to the 
Almighty upon the pinnacles of his mountains. 

The scenes of many of the incidents recorded in the 
Bhagbut are extremely uncertain. Antiquarians may 
differ as to the site of Muttra or Brindabun, but of 
Govcrdhun there is no doubt. This landmark of na¬ 
ture has remained unchanged through all vicissitudes, 
and is the first tangible monument to furnish evidence 
in favour of resuscitated Yishnuvism. The mount up¬ 
lifts its head from the level of an alluvial plain, and 
extends ten miles long, running north, south, and south¬ 
west. It is impossible to describe the singular appear¬ 
ance of this ridge, which is believed to be a fragment 
of the Himalayas dropped by Ilunumun—its lonely 
and isolated position may well originate such a legend. 
But it must be a mere pebble compared with the giant 
from which it has come. They say the ridge was once 
twenty miles long—ten of which has disappeared under¬ 
ground. It was then high enough to have cast its 
shadow as far as Muttra. There may be some truth in 
this, as the rocks look to have been made higher than 
they are, and their summits, worn and weakened bv 
the action of the elements, have crumbled and fallen, 
strewing tbe country immediately around them with 
fragments. The whole mount is said to have been on 
one occasion taken up by Krishna on his little finger, 
and held as an umbrella over tlio heads of his cattle, his 
fellow-townsmen, and his favourite milkmaids, to de¬ 
fend them from an overwhelming deluge of rain. But 
it is not necessary to draw upon false and frivolous 
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legends to give interest to the scene—the majesty of 
nature is enough. No more do the Europeans paint 
Atlas with a globe on his shoulders, than do the Indians 
paint Krishnu with Goverdhun on his little finger. 

The popular version about the origin of ‘ this range 
of sand-stone hills at Goverdhun is, that Luehmun, the 
brother of Kama, having been wounded by Ravana, the 
toraon king of Ceylon, his surgeon declared that his 
wound could be cured only by a decoction of the leaves 
of a certain tree, to be found in a certain hill in the 
Himalaya mountains. Ilunuman volunteered to go 
for it; but on reaching the place he found that he had 
entirely forgotten the description of the tree required ; 
and to prevent mistake, he took up the whole mountain 
upon his back, and walked off with it to the plains—a 
mountain upon the back of the men of former days, was 
no more than a bundle of grass upon the back of one of 
the grass-cutters in the present day. It was night when 
Ilunuman passed Goverdhun; and the lamps were seen 
burning in a hundred, towns upon the mountain he had 
upon his back—the people were all at their usual occu¬ 
pations, quite undisturbed. Left as a regent, Bhurut, 
the third brother of Rama, then happened to be in Go¬ 
verdhun. He saw Ilunuman passing with the mount¬ 
ain, and, thinking him to be one of the king of Ceylon’s 
demons about mischief, let fly one of his arrows at him. 
It hit him on the leg, and as he made a false step, the 
sudden jerk caused this tut all fragment of his huge bur¬ 
den to fall off. In his agony he called out Ram, Ram, 
from which Bhurut discovered his mistake. He went 
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up, and with kind attentions sought to relieve his pain. 
Learning from him the object of his journey, and fear¬ 
ing that his wounded brother Luchmun would die be¬ 
fore he could get to Ceylon with the requisite remedy, 
he offered to send TIun muon on upon the barb of one of 
his arrows, mountain and dll— a more expeditious mode 
of travelling than through the Pneumatic Tube of our day. 
To try him, Ilunuman seated himself with the mountaiif 
upon the barb of the arrow, as desired. Bhurut placed 
the arrow to the string of his bow, and drawing it till 
the barb touched the bow, asked Hunuman whether he 
was ready. “ Quite ready,” said Hunuman ; “but I am 
now satisfied that yon are really the brother of our 
Prince, and regent of his kingdom, which was all I de¬ 
sired. Pray let me descend, and be sure I shall be in 
time to save your wounded brother.” Bhurut let him 
pass on, but he remained lame for life from the wound. 
This accounts very satisfactorily, according to popular 
belief, for the halting gait of all the monkeys of that 
species: those who are descended lineally from the 
general, inherit it of courseand those who are not, 
adopt it out of respect for his memory, as all the soldiers 
of Alexander contrived to make one shoulder appear 
higher than another, because one of his happened to be 
so. Hunuman reached Ceylon with his mountain, the 
tree was found upon it, and Jmchmun’s wound cured— 
leaving behind him the small but insignificant frag¬ 
ment, on* which the town and temples of Goverdhun 
now stand.’ 

‘Goverdhun,’ says Sir William Jones, ‘is the Par- 
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nassus of the Hindoos.’ Indeed, taking Krishna for 
Apollo, the Gopinees for the Muses, and the Mans-gunga 
—a large beautifully infaced tank—for the fount, of 
Castalie, it out-and-out justifies the comparison. One 
may not become an inspired poet here, but a desperate 
inamorato—either of which, for a professional man, is a 
catastrophe to be avoided. 

Many are the hallowed localities in and around the 
mountain—the great holy object which is the centre of 
attraction for most pilgrims. The present town stands 
upon the belt of rocks, about two miles from the north¬ 
ern extremity. It is of small size, and scanty in popu¬ 
lation. The inhabitants are in a great measure Brah¬ 
mins, supported on the endowments annexed to the 
tombs of the Jaut Rajahs of Bhurtpore and Deeg, whose 
bodies are burned and their ashes inhumated at this 
town. The sides of the mountain arc covered with 
dwelling-houses, temples, and tombs ; and while the 
summits present nature in her wild form, the bases 
are adorned with all the beauty of architecture and 
art—of tanks, orchards, and gardens, forming a most 
pleasing scenery. In little cells, there reside many a 
monk, who spend the day and night in ascetic abstrac¬ 
tion, and whom no temptations of the world will draw 
out from their retirement. There is nothing of interest 
in the modern city of Goverdhun—its history is con¬ 
nected with the past. The traveller may stand at the 
foot, and imagine Indra pouring down hi 5 vials of 
wrath in a deluging rain, while Krishna lifts xip the 
mountain to hold it as an umbrella; or wander through 
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the narrow streets to mark the spots where he frisked 
with the milkmaids, and spent his days among cattle 
and trees. Besides the interest attached to this place 
by reason of its great antiquity, and the many holy 
events of which it has been the scene, it is to be re¬ 
membered also for being the place where Lallah Baboo 
ended his days in a cave, that is pointed out to you 
among other curiosities. 

Little can be added by us to the warm tints of 
description that have been lavished upon Goverdbnn. 
The principal temple upon the mount is dedicated to 
Krishna under the form of the infant Gopala. The 
image is typical of a child crawling on all fours, with 
a pera in his right arm. This form of worship was 
first introduced by Bullubha Acharya, -who must have 
been influenced'to do away with the legends that scan¬ 
dalize Yishnuvism in the eyes of its adversaries. Ilis 
followers form a separate order from the Byragees of 
Choitunya. Indeed we are inclined to think, that 
many of the adventures and ifliracles commonly at¬ 
tributed to Krishna form but a mystified account which 
Yishnuvism gives of its own reverses and triumphs. 
The holding up of Goverdhun against Indra, the re¬ 
placement of the cattle stolen away by Brahma, and the 
destruction of Kaliya-Nag, are not incidents in the 
early life of Krishna, but in the history of the early 
progress of Yishnuvism—bearing a reference to its in¬ 
fant struggles with Indraism, Brahmaism, and the 
ophiolatory ^Nagas. In like manner, the flirtations 
with the Gopinees are many of them pure inventions, 
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that were regarded by Bullubha to disgrace the purity 
of bis religion. Libraries of comment have been writ¬ 
ten to explain tlie text of the Bhagbut, and sects bavo 
branched off according as a master-mind lias interpreted 
that work. But the true meaning has yet to be found 
by resolving the various legends to their real signifi¬ 
cation—and then would our nation possess something 
like a true biography of Krishna. 

Of Goverdliun, the especial holiness is owing to its 
being the first scene of Krishna’s apotheosis. It was 
upon this mount that the first image had been raised 
to his worship under the name of Goverdhun-nauth. The 
idol had to be secreted in a cave from fulling into the 
hands of Mahmud, and lay forgotten for many centu¬ 
ries, till discovered and re-instated by Bullubha. Hence, 
his lineal descendant forms the high-priest of Kaniya. 
The great annual mela of Anna-coot at Goverdliun, first 
instituted by Bullubha, generally takes place in this 
month of Kurtecck. Formerly, the seven principal 
gods of Vrij used to meet on this occasion in rendezvous 
at Goverdliun, till they were obliged by Aurungzebe 
to disperse themselves in various directions, and to va¬ 
rious distances. To this day, not less than a hundred 
thousand people assemble on the occasion of the festival. 
It celebrates a pastoral incident in the life of Krishna, 
and throughout all Vrij the horns of the cattle are 
painted red with A*ermillion— in one instance we saw 
those of a cow bedizened with silver-leaf. 

In the midst of the town is * the.'handspme tomb of 
Runjeet Bing, who defended Bhurtpore so bravely 
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against Lord Lake's army. The tomb has, on one side, 
a tank filled with water; and on the other another, 
much deeper than the first , but without any water at 
all. The cause assigned for this is, that Krishna one 
hot day, after skying with the milkmaids, had drunk it 
all dry ; and that no water would ever stay in it, lest it 
might be quaffed by less noble lips. Inside the dome 
of Runjeet Sing’s tomb, the siege of Bhurtpore is repre¬ 
sented. Lord Lake is dismounted, and standing before 
his white horse giving orders to his soldiers. On the 
opposite side of the dome, Runjeet Sing, in a plain 
white dress, is standing erect before his idol, at his de¬ 
votions, with his ministers behind him. On the other 
two sides he is at his favourite field sports.’ 

The tomb of Suraje Midi, the great founder of the 
Jaut power at Bhurtpore, ‘stands on the north-east 
extremity of this belt of rocks, about two miles from 
the town, and is an extremely handsome building, con¬ 
ceived in the very best taste, and executed in the very 
best style. With its appendages of temples and smaller 
tombs, it occupies the whole of one side of a magnifi¬ 
cent tank full of clear water; and on the other side it 
looks into a large and beautiful garden. All the build¬ 
ings and pavements are formed of the fine white sand¬ 
stone of Hoop Basx, scarcely inferior cither in quality 
or appearance to white marble. The stone is carved 
in relief, with flowers in good taste. In the centre of 
the tomb is the sjuull marble slab covering the grave, 
with the two feet of Krishna carved in the centre, and 
around them the emblems of the god, the discus, the 
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skull, the sword, the rosary. These emblems of the 
god are put on, that people may have something godly 
to fix their thoughts upon. It is by degrees, and with 
u little “ fear and trembling,” that the Hindoos imitate 
the Mahomedans in the magnificence of their tombs. 
The object is ostensibly to keep the ground on which 
the bodies have been burned from being defiled ; and 
generally Hindoos have been content to raise small 
open terraces of brick and stucco work over the spot, 
with some image or emblem of the god upon it. The 
Jauts here, like the princes and Gossains in Bundel- 
cund, have gone a stage beyond this, and raised tombs, 
equal in costliness and beauty to those over Mahomed¬ 
ans of the highest rank ; still they will not venture to 
leave it without a divine image or emblem, lest the 
gods might become jealous, and revenge themselves 
upon the souls of the deceased, and the bodies of the 
living. On one side of Suraje Mull’s tomb is that of 
his wife, or some othq^ female member of his family; 
and upon the slab over her grave, that is, over the pre¬ 
cise spot where she was burned, are the same emblems; 
except the sword, for which a necklace is substituted. 
At each end of this range of tombs stands a temple 
dedicated to Buldeo, tho comin of Krishna. The inside 
is covered with beautiful snow-white stucco -work, that 
resembles the finest marble; but this is disfigured by 
wretched paintings, representing, on one side of the 
dome, Suraje Mull, in Durbar, snaking his? hookah, 
and giving orders to his ministers; • on anftther he is at 
his devotions; on the third, at his sports, shooting hogs 
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and deer; and on the fourth, at war, with some French 
officers of distinction figuring before him. He is dis¬ 
tinguished by his portly person in all, and by his favour¬ 
ite light-brown dress in three places. At his devotions 
he is standing all in white, before the tutelary god of 
his house, llurdeo. In various parts, Krishna is repre¬ 
sented at his sports with the milkmaids. The colours 
are gaudy, and apparently as fresh as when put on a 
hundred and eight years ago ; but the paintings are all 
in the worst possible taste and style.’ 

Nothing less than that it is the personification of 
Krishna himself, is the opinion in which Goverdhun is 
held by his followers. There are devout votarists, who 
perform the circuit of the mount, by going round its base, 
prostrating themselves at each step on the way, and mark¬ 
ing the space covered by their bodies. This is a vow, 
or penance, which is not completed but in several years ; 
and we have heard of one who has been able to go 
round but half the mount in seven years. Nobody 
dares to bring home any stone from Goverdhun—it 
is said to be endued with life. People who choose to 
do so are overtaken by calamities, and obliged to send 
back the stone to the mount. The creeper-mango is a 
plant which deserves to be mentioned in the botany 
of Goverdhun. 

In J udea, they show a stony field in which the beans 
have been changed into stones by a curse of the Virgin. 
In Churttn-pahareef they show the prints of the footsteps 
of Krishna,—and of the hoofs of his cows and buffaloes 
pastured on the cliff. The holy petrifactions were caused 
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by the obdurate rock having melted at the music of his 
flute, and thence taken an impress of the feet and hoofs. 
11. seems the wild suggestion of a dream to imagine that 
Krishna had stood on the very same steps,—but there 
are facile-minded happy mortals who question not that 
they have existed from the date assigned to them. The 
Lnlca-Litki, or Hide-and-Seek tank, near this cliff, speaks 
of the early age of that game among the Hindoos, 
played by Krishna with the Gopinees. 

Kammya-ban, the famous scene of the incidents of 
the Vana Purva of the Mahabavat, is really a classic 
spot for the reminiscences of the Pandava brothers. 
During the period of their exile and wanderings, brought 
on by the loss of their patrimony sustained at. the gam¬ 
ing table, they chose to take up their quarters in this 
spot, then a very secluded and romantic wilderness. 
Here they were visited by their great friend Krishna, 
and beguiled by holy sages with the consolations of 
their philosophy. The remains of sixty-four stone pil¬ 
lars—to all appearance ancient, but very doubtful— 
are shown as a part of the building in which they used 
to perform their Vayya.s. The ashes of those ceremonies 
are still remaining in a large heap. Five wooden images 
of the pan doo, or pale colour, are observed here to stand 
for the five brothers. But the puny size of the images 
belies the great heroes of the Mahubarat. None of its 
ancient features is retained by the place; but while its 
name lives in the verse of the poet., will the* pilgrim 
bend his steps to Kammya-bun. 

The cliff of Barshana was the abode of Rajah Bir- 
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Shobhanoo, the father of Ra dii a. He was prince in a 
pastoral country, where people possessed their wealth in 
flocks of cows and buffaloes, sheep and goats. The 
vestiges of his fortress are seen in walls of huge slabs 
piled on each other in long lines. Crowning the cliff is 
a temple, which is ascended by a noble staircase count¬ 
ing four hundred steps, built, a few years ago, by a pious 
Baboo of Calcutta. In oue of the rooms is seen Radha 
—mourning to herself in her lone widowed heart under 
separation and disappointment. The adjoining chamber 
is occupied by the ‘ Duenna sage ’ Burr ay re, her maternal 
grandmother. Near the foot of the cliff are observed 
largo life-sized statues of her parents, Iiirshobhanoo and 
Kritika, and of her brother Sreedam. 

Next to Nanda-tjaon, remarkable for having been the 
seat of Nanda, under whose roof Krishna had been 
brought up in concealment. They have elected to his 
memory a life-sized wooden statue witli the clothing 
and turban of a modern Yrij-bashee. likewise, there 

•is a statue of his wife Jushoda—a big matronly lady. 
The statues are replaced on decay, as they have been 
recently done. Here is shown the cradle of Krishna, 
preserved among the treasures of the place,—as also the 
dairy from which he used to steal milk and butter in 
his infancy. 

Passing on towards Sei/rr, is reached the ancient 
boundary of Vrij, marked by a pillar like the stile of 
Theseus'-between ( Ionia and Peloponnesus. Thence to 
the Jumna, which is crossed near the real Bushiur-kvrun 
ghaut, and the scene of Brahma’s stealing the flocks. 
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The next place of note is Mahavan, the Rajah of which 
had submitted, and been favourably received by Mah- 
mood. But a quarrel arising between the soldiers of 
the two parties, the Hindoos were massacred and driven 
into the river, and the Rajah, conceiving himself to be 
betrayed, destroyed his wife and children, and then put 
an end to his own life. In Mahavan, the principal 
image is dedicated to Buldeo, whose name and worship 
may be suspected to have been derived from the Baal of 
the Assyrians and Babylonians. The complexion of 
Buldeo is white, and that of Krishna black or azure. It 
i« an ethnological question raised by Sleeinan, why 
Krishna has an African, and Buldeo a Caucasian or 
Aryan countenance ? That the former was aboriginally 
descended by his mother’s side, is a partial answer to 
that question. 

Gokul is almost an island of the Jumna, and one of 
the prettiest spots in the holy land. The scene here is 
as pastoral as it had been three thousand and five hun¬ 
dred years ago. Large herds of lieuvy-uddered kino 
remind us of the days of Nanda,—though their number 
is far short of nine lacs, possessed by that shepherd-chief 
of old. Krishna had been brought over to this place to 
be concealed from the knowledge of Kunsa. He is 
worshipped in a large building under the representation 
of a ‘ wee thing ’ in his ‘ swaddling clouts,’ with several 
toys before him—the playthings of an infant. The 
statues ofVasudeb and Devaki, in another apartment, are 
certainly out of place in this town. Leng had the 
original image of Gokulnath lain unnoticed in a ravine 
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on tlie invasion of the Mahoraedans, till in the sixteenth 
century it was taken and set up by Bullubha Aeharya. 
The self-same image had again to fly from thq persecu¬ 
tions of Aurungzebe, and is to this day an exile from 
Vrij. But an idol has been substituted in his room, 
which now forms the principal object of worship. The 
Gossain who enjoys the honours and advantages of 
being his high-priest, is said to be a descendant of Bul¬ 
lubha. lie is a young man of about twenty, and of a 
swarthy complexion, whom we saw to go to bathe in 
Muttra, riding upon an elephant. In Gokul are still 
pointed out the marks of the ancient Pootna-khal. The 
haggard Pootna had been sent by Ivunsa to take away 
the life of Krishna. She came under the guise of a 
nurse, with poison on her nipples ; but the infant god, 
not more than seven days old, gave such a pull at them 
that she dropped down dead. In falling she resumed 
her real shape of a she-deinon—covering no less than 
six square miles: and it took several thousand swains 
of Gokul to drag her corpse to the river, cut her up, and 
burn her, to prevent the pestilence that must have 
ensued. 

From Gokul back again to Brindabun. The pilgrim 
has now gone over all the ground consecrated by the 
pasturage, the miracles, the sports, and the loves of 
Krishna. He has seen all the hallowed places of the 
Bhagbut, to see which it is his business to come to 
this holy*land. It, is time for him now to pack up and 
return. Taking a farewell stroll through the town, and 
paying off’ our rent to the landlady, we made haste to 
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start by sunset. The tradesman has only one regret, that 
he could not catch a glance from the lady of his heart. 
The thirsty doctor has kept away from grog for a period, 
which he does not remember to have ever done since 
the dawn of his senses. The lawyer has not one feeling 
of regret to quit a land in which money has to be ex¬ 
pended and not made—in which love-suits take the place 
of law-suits. The scholar was full of rhymes and fare¬ 
wells in his head for the Vrij-bashees and fair Yrij- 
bashinees. Three ruths and as many carts had come to 
take us away and our baggage. Before the door of our 
lodge had gathered a large crowd of Pandas and beggars. 
The scene of leave-taking was as full of stir as it had 
been in the days of Krishna and Buldeo—though, like 
them, we had not to leave behind us a single Yrij-bash- 
inee to pine after us. It was nearly an hour after 
gloaming, and as wc were mounting the ruths, to turn 
our backs against Brindabun, a policeman came up, and 
repeating his stories of robberies on the -way, warned us 
to abandon the idea of travelling in the night. He said 
that the country was in a distracted state, that scarcity 
of food was driving men to desperation, and that our 
heavy train of baggage might tempt hungry people to 
break through the restraints of law. Indeed, the country 
now bore a rather suspicious character, and we had no 
mind of trusting ourselves to the tender mercies of a 
Jaut bandit. But we were unwilling to turn aside from 
the path in which we had fairly started, and»arranging 
ourselves to go in a compact party mustering twelve 
people in number, we did not think it would be fool- 
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hardy to proceed in the teeth of the advice wo received. 
Two of the Pandas volunteered to reach us half way to 
Muttra. It was past ten when we got safe into that 
city—making, perhaps, after all, a lucky escape from 
the perils on the road—to sit with a hearty appetite to 
the supper prepared by our medical friend, and to take 
his leave that very night to return to Agra. 
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Noicmbn ot/i, 1866. Thk tale of our journey lias 
now arrived at a point where the thread of further nar¬ 
rative must be resumed exactly six years afterwards. 
The indulgent reader, who, like Dinarzade, may be 
anxious to know what befell us next, must prepare him¬ 
self for a leap over the space of time intervening be¬ 
tween the years I860 and 1866. Happily the month 
and date happen to agree by a most singular coincidence 
—the month being the same in the calendar, and the 
date exactly following the one at which we have broken 
off. The scene, with which the present chapter has to 
commence, opens at Toondht Junction ,—with the high 
r oad to Delhi lying spread before the view in all its 
length. In the interval of time which has elapsed, the 
great pathway that was making has been completed 
and thrown open to the public. Through that path¬ 
way men now travel with a speed and safety, defying 
all the marauding tribes of India. From Toondla then 
let us start,—turning our face to the quarter towards 
which the fiery-footed steeds of Phallus gallop apace 
with his car. Scarcely less fast speeds on«our earthly 
courser, making his track in minutes and hours through 
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regions, each of which in days gone by had formed the 
separate territory of an independent chief, but which 
have been now all consolidated into a vast unity under 
one supreme head. 

By a bountiful Providence have the seasons been so 
regulated this year, as trebly to compensate for the 
scarcity of that which has just gone by. The country 
on our tract spreads mile after mile in smiling fields, 
with cultivation up to the road-side. Literally, it is 
one vast garden from the sea to the mountains. 

The first place of note on the route is Halms —dis¬ 
tant about six miles from the station. From a den of 
robbers and thugs, it has now become one of the busiest 
and most thriving places in Upper Hindoostan, and a 
principal mart for the cotton and indigo of the neigh¬ 
bouring districts. The old fortress of Dyararn Thakoor 
is now all in ruins. In 1817, that stronghold had a 
ditch ninety feet wide, and seventy-five feet deep. There 
had been collected within its ramparts no less than five 
hundred pieces of ordnance. The Jaut chief, who from 
a petty zemindar under Scindia rose to be an inde¬ 
pendent prince, had strengthened his defences in imita¬ 
tion of the English fort at Allyghurh, with all the latest 
means and appliances of war. To reduce his castle, the 
British had to muster the most tremendous artillery 
which had till then been employed in India, and to 
burn an enormous quantity of powder. Old Dyararn, 
finding the place, too hot for him, made his escape in 
the darkness of night, and kept himself in conceal¬ 
ment for three years. He was at last compelled by 
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hunger to seek the protection of the English, and dying 
a stipendiary, bequeathed his pension to the descendant 
who is rusting in oblivion at Brindabun. 

From Hatras to Coel-Allygurh, the journey by rail 
now takes less than an hour. Coel must be one of 
the most ancient places on the map of India, as its 
name indicates it to have been derived from the abori¬ 
ginal Cools or Coles of the ante-Aryan period. In the 
days of the Mahabarat, Jarasindh had led up an army 
and encamped on this spot, to revenge the death of his 
son-in-law, Kunsa, by an invasion of the territories of 
Krishna. No doubt exists of its importance in the 
twelfth century, when it had a fortress that was cap¬ 
tured by the Mussulmans. The country around is a 
level plain, but the town appears to be built upon an 
elevation,—a fine road leading up to it from the station, 
with a gradual ascent. The town seems to be consider¬ 
able and populous, but has little attractions or antique 
curiosities for the traveller. He is here again more 
among brick-houses than of stones, which have to be 
brought from a great way off. The finest feature is a 
mosque, the domes and minarets of which rise in promi¬ 
nence to break the monotony of a prospect, tame and va¬ 
cant in the highest degree. This mosque is remarkable as 
an ancient and noble specimen of Patan architecture. It 
being the season of Demllee, there is a rubbing ’and 
scrubbing and washing and painting of all the Hindoo 
houses in the town. Dancing-girls, a^boundingdn num¬ 
bers exceeding all expectation, are. all busy in pre¬ 
paring themselves for the occasion. In one small lane, 
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we heard them practising their tunes and airs from a 
dozen of shops. They certainly betray the place to be 
marked by all the vices of an indolent Mahomedan town 
—the Mahomedans seeming to anticipate the Houris of 
their Paradise upon earth. 

For a long period of years, the country about Coel 
was notorious for robberies and murders. In Akber’s 
time, heads of peasant robbers, suspended on poles 
along the road, met the eyes of the traveller. Happily, 
the robbing trade has become slack, and a very different 
state now prevails. The Mahratta freo-booter, the 
murderous Patan, and the Jaut bandit, have settled 
down to an agricultural life, and honest labour has 
superseded lawless rapine as an occupation. The dis¬ 
trict is not only tranquil, but prosperous. Nearly half- 
a-dozen screws are now working at this place, to send 
down cotton in half-screwed bales. But it is the Hin¬ 
doo who appears to be engaged in all the active pursuits 
of trade. The profligate Mahomedans are sunk in an 
effeminate indolence, which is the cause of their ragged- 
noss and decay throughout the country. Let the alien 
die out the victim of his own religion—which makes 
him three parts a ruffian, and the fourth part a volup¬ 
tuary. The debauchee who will not reform must perish. 

Coel is the ancient native name, Allyghur the 
modern. The place is noted for the mud-fort of Mon¬ 
sieur Perron, Scindia’s Commander-in-Chief. In its 
day, that fort had a fausse deep enough to float a 
seventy-four, and.vpde, in some places four hundred 
feet. It was taken by Lord Lake in 1803, and dis- 
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mantled by the orders of Lord William Bentinck. The 
fort is now in ruins, and overgrown with jungles— 
lying about two miles from the town. From an humble 
sailor, Perron rose in the service of Scindia to attain 
that command and power which enabled him to lay the 
foundations of a virtual French State in the valley of 
the Jumna. This rival State was ominous of growing 
with its growth, and strengthening with its strength. 
The Marquis of Wellesley could not sleep a sound sleep 
haunted by this nightmare,—and he resolved to smoke 
Perron out of the land. And literally smoked out he 
was by a few whitfs from the British artillery, which 
battered down his fort, shattered his State, and sent 
him out of the land for ever. It is well that an end 
was put to this French State in embryo. The fickle 
and freakish Frenchman has no genius for consolidating 
an empire, which India wants. If he had stept into 
the shoes of the Great Mogul, India would have been 
brought up in sam-culotivn under a' galling chain of 
gilded despotism. The Indian then would have been 
rako-helly after the manner of his conqueror. Under 
French rule, the staid Hindoo would have been a 
strange animal with many a vagary in his head. To 
this day, the words Bourbon and Bonaparte set two 
Frenchmen to make each other bite the dust,—how little 
could their own distractions have allowed them the 
time to look after the welfare of two hundred millions 
of human beings. Doubtless, the Frqpch acknewledge, 
but fail to act up to the necessity of accommodating the 
institutions of government to the progress of informa- 
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tion. It may be questioned whether there is more 
tyranny in France than in India. The conquered 
Indian is happy to have no bit in his mouth, to speak out 
his grievances. It is necessary for us to appreciate 
correctly the character cither of the French or the 
Russian. If it be the will of Providence to have a yoke 
upon the neck of our nation, our nation should in the 
ripened maturity of its judgment discriminate and 
prefer the yoke of the English to be the least galling. 
Hothing less than British phlegm, and imperturb¬ 
ability, and constancy, and untiring energy, could 
have steadily prosecuted the task of consolidating the 
disjointed masses of India, and casting her into the 
mould of one compact nation. They want but ‘ the 
high thoughts seated in a heart of courtesy ’ "to attach 
us to their rule, with a feeling of loyalty that, not 
merely ' playing round the head, should come near the 
heart.’ 

Allygurh has all the appearance of recovering slowly 
from the shock of a heavy blow. It has lost n\uch of 
its consequence by the Rebellion, which hus swept 
away many of its inhabitants. Howsoevorm Moslem may 
pretend to doze, no sooner he finds an ill-wind blowing, 
than he is upon his legs to recover his status. The 
turbulent Mewattees form here a large clement in the 
population, and came out yelling and brandishing their 
swords which had rusted for many a day in their scab¬ 
bards. -There was an old Bengalee Baboo, who had left 
home in bis youth as a vagabond run-a-away, and 
chosen to settle here, rising from a petty Dawk Moon- 
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shee to accumulate property, and buy large estates. 
Ilis sons are yet carrying on three saltpetre refineries 
and twelve indigo factories. On the first alarm of the 
mutiny, the Baboo sent away his women for safety to 
Brindabun, disguising them as beggar-maids, and 
making over to their care the most valuable jewels to 
carry away under their blankets. The poor Baboo 
himself, who was waiting for the next opportunity to 
fly, happened to be caught, and was bound and tortured 
for money. lie supported the agonies of his punish¬ 
ment with the most, patient resignation, but died in two 
days from starvation and much mental racking. The 
task of quieting Allygurh had been made over to a most 
energetic Hindoostanee Tesliihlar, who felt no com¬ 
punctious visitings to drive in scores ‘6ut of the 
world’ those who had sinned beyond the bounds of for¬ 
giveness. 

November Gift. Got up at four in the morning to 
catch the first up-train to Delhi, starting at about sun¬ 
rise. • The starry sky was the great dial in which we 
read the hour from the position of the armed Orion 
just over-head.* In that silent hour, the songs of a siren 
Baijce came in ‘rich distilled music’ wafted on the air. 
The sound of matin rites also rose from a Hindoo temple 
in this Mahomedan town. But the train did not arrive 
till ten in the morning. Took our breakfast with the 
Baboo who is placed in charge of a hospital here. Met 
an European gentleman on the platforjn of the •station, 
who was also bound for Delhi. Long talk* with him 
about the Governor-General’s coming Durbar, about 
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his own travels in Rajpootana, about the Rajah of Jey- 
poor and the skilful management of his territories, 
about the heat of India affecting his health, about the 
income of Native attorneys and pleaders, and about his 
willingness to take service after’ nothing-will-do-by 
speculation, 

Khoorjah, a considerable town, though little of it is 
seen immediately on the road-side. The official return 
of its population is near twenty-five thousand. During 
Lake’s campaign in the Doab, there was a fort here 
garrisoned by Perron’s force. The town has given up 
all its martial pursuits for the occupations of com¬ 
merce. Hundreds of bales of cotton lay piled on the 
platform of the station—cotton that is untainted with 
any slave-gore, and which Christian Manchester might 
buy w'ith a conscientious heart. 

Passed bj r Boohmdshcr, and thence on to Sccunder- 
bad. The next station is Dadrrr. How all along the 
way the sight of a rich crop on the groundj^laddened 
our hearts,—coming as we did from famine-stricken 
lands . where thousands were perishing of hunger. 
Through these parts of the country runs a branch of 
the great Ganges Canal, designed to secure 3,320,000 
acres from the effects of drought. The ‘ large tumuli,’ 
spoken of by Russel, are neither ‘ the remains of brick¬ 
kilns’ nor ‘ mortuary heaps,’ but simply elevations of 
land on which the villages are built in a swampy 
country. 

From Ghaziabad there remained fourteen miles of 
ground to go over to Delhi. This space was rapidly 
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cleared as we were carried onward and onward by an 
engine of a lumdred-borse power. Far off in tbc hazy 
distance, towards which the sun was approaching to 
close his career, rose a tall and tapering object shooting 
into a blue pure sky—it was the Kootub. Near and 
near as we advanced, became visible the great dome of 
Iloomayun’s tomb. The eye then caught a glimpse of 
the Jumna, and beyond it lay full in view with its 
mosques, minarets, towers, and palaces, extending to a 
great distance along the bank, the city to which we had 
looked forward for many a longing year. 

Delhi, which conjures up a thousand associations, 
is, perhaps, the most renowned city on the globe. 
Babylon or Balbec, Palmyra or Perscpolis, Athens, 
Carthage, or even the imperial Pome itself, are the most 
celebrated theatres for acts of the human drama. But 
the hanging gardens of Babylon were the wonders only 
of a few generations—the city of Solomon threw an 
enchanted lustre over the deserts of Syria for a limited 
number of years—the glories of ancient Iran perished 
with the destruction of Persepolis—and the magnifi¬ 
cence of Carthago, once swept away, lies ingulfed in 
irretrievable ruin. The eternal Roihe excepted, there 
is no other place which enjoys so great a celebrity as 
Delhi. Its fame is as early established, as it has been 
the longest perpetuated—a fame extending almost in 
an unbroken continuity through a space of time em¬ 
braced by moro than three thousand »years. Founded 
in the fifteenth century before Christ, it was known 
under the name of Indraprastha to countless genera- 
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tions of Hindoos. In subsequent ages it became cele¬ 
brated for being the abode of the Great Mogul, who 
was for a long time regarded less as a real potentate 
than as a myth of Scheherzade’s tales. And in our own 
times, it has happened to be the scene of memorable 
events, which, a few years ago, made its name, almost a 
household word in every mouth upon the globe. 

But how the charms of illusion fade away 1>. x nro 
stem truth, that recalls us from our reveries to the 
realities of the scene before us. Our journey dru mg 
to a close, the train discharged such numbers of all 
classes of people, travellers, merchants, shopkeepers, 
gentlemen of elegant, leisure, invalids, and speculators, 
as will have a sensible effect upon the manners and 
customs of the men in these places. The road beneath 
the platform was thronged by a dense crowd of coolies, 
sweetmeat vendors, and hooka-burdars, running and 
hawking about in all directions. Carriages of various 
description, but all included under the common name of 
‘buggies/ lay waiting to be engaged by the passengers. 
The dust, loosened by the tread of ? ,teps, was flying 
about to make big folks turn up their aristocratic noses. 
The ‘flies of Delhi ’ lagged not behind to give a sample 
of their welcome to the stranger, by attacking his ears, 
eyes, nose, and mouth most inhospitably. Our patience 
would have given way under the strain put to it, were 
there not faces to peep from behind the purdahs of videos 
—faces' of females whom the rash innovator, Kail, had 
drawn out ‘from the seclusion of their zenanas, to throw 
them upon the rude gaze of the public. The hookah, too, 
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came to our relief after six long, long hours,—the poor 
hookah, or cheroot, or pipe, that is in such awful un¬ 
popularity with the Railway authorities, and threatened 
by their highest penal denouncements. Hiring a gharry, 
and taking in it all our luggage and baggage, that made 
us feel about as comfortable as one is in stocks, we pro¬ 
ceeded,- pulling at, and puffing away from, a hubble- 
liuhh/c !«, keep the unceremonious flies—to make our 
omvy i *e ‘no city of the Great Mogul in a right earn- 
e.-t Mogul style. Ignore us intervened the Jumna, 
spate- d us a midge of boats, similar to which there 
listed o 'ic in the days of the Timurean princes. The 
beautiful railway bridge through which the train is to 
ride hereafter direct into the city, is nearly complete 
for being thrown open for traffic. Forsooth, that iron- 
bridge is us it were the reality of Xerxes’ chain and 
rod thrown over the proud Jumna. Oh! ye shades of 
Judisthira, llheeina, and Arjoona, with what pious 
horror must you look down from your blest abodes, upon 
the i: ^ious bridge that binds and lashes the waves of 
that classic stream.—Rut 4 ictry has had its reign, and 
science •• .iuc .old her sway for the comfort of way¬ 
faring men. It was not our blessed fortune to be able 
to go across through that bridge, though it might have 
in profaning the memory of our ancestors by hurrying 
at once most unclassically right into the heart of their 
city. Greatly to our disappointment, our gharry had 
to go rumbling over the bridge of boats ‘ towards the 
grand donjon of a giant keep that frowns over the flood.’ 
The jolting of the carriage had well-nigh caused us a 
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serious loss, if a package that had dropped from its top 
had gone into the river. Passing by the guard-house 
that is stationed to levy a toll, and mounting to the height 
on which the city stands, we at last found ourselves 
within its battlemented walls,' and fairly on the soil of 

‘O Delhi ! my country ! city of the soul ! 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 

Lone mother of dead empires ! and control 
In their shut breasts their petty misery. 

What arc our woes and sufferance ? Como and see 
The cypress, hear the owl, and plod your way 
O’er steps of broken thrones and temples, ye 
Whose agonies are evils of a day— 

A world is at our feet as fragile as our clay. 

‘The Niobe of nations ! there she stands. 

Childless and crownless, in her voiceless woe. 

An empty uni within her wither’d hands, 

Whose holy dust was scatter'd long a go ; 

The Pan Java*' tomb contains no ashes now ; 

The very sepulchre* lie lenantless 
Of their heroic dwellers : dost tlnm flow, 

Old Jumna ! through a marble wilderness / 

Itise, with thy azure waves, and mantle her distress.' 

This is an apostrophizing into which a Hindoo by 
birth and antecedents is likely to fall, as till the associ¬ 
ations connected with the interesting ground press upon 
him and come home to his heart. It is impossible for 
him to stand upon the classical soil, and resist conjur¬ 
ing up the ghosts of the departed Pandavas, and hold 
converse on their own ground with Vyas’ heroes. Put, 
for a little while he may cling to the illusions of the 
past, till the mystery is dissolved, and truth breaks in 
to disenchant the scone before his view. ITe has little 
time to meditate*’upon what Delhi was, and what she 
now is. Old things are passing away, and all things 
are becoming new under the name of improvements. 
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The hallowed associations of ancient Indraprastha have 
all faded away. This may be regretted and mourned 
over, but cannot be helped. The world is marching 
onward, and, before long, Delhi shall claim our attention 
with objects and events of the latest hour. As travel¬ 
lers, whose bones were aching from a long journey, and 
who had fed upon a scanty meal in the morning, the 
idea of lodging and supper was rather prominent in 
our reveries, and we worked our way through crowded 
streets, stared at by all men, towards Nil-ha-hatra, to 
go to a banker, to whom we'had a letter of introduc¬ 
tion. The reader may probably condemn its for such a 
trifle uppermost in our thoughts, but so it was; and 
when we found ourselves under the roof of a comfort¬ 
able two-storied building, and a complaisant gentleman 
asked us what we would have for supper, and showed us 
our beds for the night, we almost agreed that indulg¬ 
ing in a classical humour suited better to boys just out 
of college than to matter-of-fact-minded men. 

Noromber 7th .—Of the sights of Delhi it is impos¬ 
sible to say nothing—and it is difficult to say anything 
new. There arc two modes of seeing them : the* topo¬ 
graphical —which is to go through them as they fall in 
your way, jumbling antiquities, medicevalities, and 
modernnesses into a salgamundi. The other is chrono¬ 
logical —which is to go regularly from the house of Pan- 
doo to that of the last Mogul, The latter had our 
preference,—and off we hied to the Pooranah-Killah, or 
‘ old fort,’ to begin from the beginning, and # not to write, 
like the Persian, from the right to the left. 
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Three epochs, three sovereignties, and three civiliza¬ 
tions, combine to form the * mingled yarn ’ of Delhi’s 
history- The Pandoo, the Moslem, and the Briton, 
encounter each other on the same ground. The place 
was first a temple, then a mosque, and has now become 
a church. In each point of view it is an object of re¬ 
gard—a place thrice sacred with reminiscences' for the 
traveller. To go through his sight-seeing, in a chrono¬ 
logical seriatim, he should first of all drive down to the 
Pooranah-Killah, or Indrapat, in which tradition still 
preserves the name of ancient Indraprastha. The way 
to this spot lies through a waste of ruins that realize 
the graphic description of Ileber —‘ A very awful scene 
of desolation, ruins after ruins, tombs after tombs, frag¬ 
ments of brick-work, free-stone, granite, and marble, 
scattered everywhere over a soil naturally rocky and 
barren, without cultivation, except in one or two small 
spots, and without a single tree.’ The old bed of the 
Jumna is traced in passing through this chaos of ruins. 
That river appears to have formerly flowed upwards of 
a mile to the westward of its present channel, and 
along its right bank had Judishthira built his capital of 
Indraprastha. The site of that famous city is now some 
two miles from modern Delhi. Indraprastha was one 
of the five pals or prasthas* which had been demanded 

* ‘ The live pats which still exist, were Panipat, Sunpat, Indrapat, 
Tilpat, anil Baphpat, of which all but the last were situated on the 
right or western hank of the Jumna. The term prastha, according to 
H. H. Wilson, means anything “spread out or extended,” and is com¬ 
monly applied to any level piece of ground, including also table-land 
on the top of a hill. Bkt its more literal or restricted meaning would 
appear to be that particular extent of land which would require a 
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by Judishthira as the price of peace between, the rival 
Kurus and Pandavas, and which old Dliritorashtra gave 
away as a slice from his kingdom to sop his would-be 
turbulent nephews. The principality assigned to them 
was a bit of forest-land, then known under the name of 
Khandava-vana. Content, as all fatherless and dis¬ 
inherited orphans are, to make a start with this small 
assignment, the Pandavas set to building a town on it 
for their capital. This was about fifteen hundred years 
before the Christian era, when, far away by the shores 
of the Egeun, Cccrops was building Athens, destined, 
perhaps, as twin cities, to shed their glory over the East 
and West.* 

prastlw of seed, that is, 48 double bends-full, or about 48 imperial 
pints, or two-thirds of a bushel. This was, no doubt, its original 
meaning, but in the lapse of time it must gradually have acquired the 
meaning, which it still has, of any good-sized piece of opeu plain. In- 
draprastha would, therefore, mean the plain of Indra, which was, I 
presump, the name of the person who first settled there. Popular tra¬ 
dition assigns the five pals to the five Pandu brothers.'— Cunningham. 

* ‘ The date of the occupation of Jndrapmstha as a capital by 
Judishthira may, as I believe, he attributed, with some confidence, to 
the latter half of the 15th century before Christ. The grounds on 
which I base this belief are as follows 1st, That certain positions of 
the planets, as recorded in the Mali a hit rat, are shown by Bentley to 
have taken place in 1424-25 B.C., who adds that there is no other year, 
either before that period or since, in which they were so situated. 
2nd, In the Vishnu J'urana i f is stated that at the birth of Parihskita, 
the grandson of Arjuna Pandam, the seven ltishis were in Mugha, 
and that when they are in Parra A sharia, Xanda will begin to reign. 
Now, as the seven llishis, or stars of the Great Bear, are supposed to 
pass from one, lunar asterisin to another in 100 years, the interval be¬ 
tween Parikshita and Nanda will be 1(H) years. But in the Bhagavata 
Purana this interval is said to be 1015 years, which, added to 100 
years, the duration of the reigns of the nine Naudas, will place the 
birth of Parikshita 1115 years before the accession of Ch&ndra Gupta 
in 815 B.C., that is, in 1430 B.c. By this account the bij'th of Parihshit, 
the grandson of Arjuna, took place just six years before the Great 
War in B.C. 1424. These dates, which are derived from two inde- 
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The Mahabarat has but a few words to give us an 
idea of ancient Indraprastha. The town is described to 
have been fortified by ‘ being intrenched on all sides, 
and surrounded by towering walls. A beautiful palace 
contributed to adorn the infant city, which gradually 
attained to eminence, and became the seat of learning, 
genius, and art. Merchants frequented from different 
quarters for the purposes of trade, the city rose in afflu¬ 
ence, and bore glorious testimony to Judishthira’s uni¬ 
versal supremacy.’* Nobody needs to be told that the 
towering walls now surrounding Delhi, as well as the 
fort and palace within their precincts, are other than 
those referred to by the poet. In its present form, the 
Poorana-Killah is altogether a Mahomedan structure, 
and there does ‘ not exist a single carved stone of the 
original city of Judishtbira.’ But the spot is classic- 
ground in every inch, and stands before us covered with 
the glory of ancient deeds. Here stood the citadel de¬ 
fended by the Gandiva of Arjoona,—but now occupied, 
perhaps, by the Kecla Ivona mosque of Iloomayun. 
There, probably, was the chamber in which the Pandava 
brothers held council with Krishna and Vyas,—but on 
which now stands the Shore Mundil, or the palace of 
Shere Shah. Yonder may have been the spot on which 
was erected the great hall of Rajxhuy Yugnya —a politi¬ 
cal ceremony resembling the levees and durbars of our 
modem Viceroys. Never was there such an august 

pendent sources, mutually support each other, and, therefore, seem to 
me to be more worthy of credit than any other Hindoo dates of so 
remote a period.’— Ounhmghnm. 

* Kev. Bannerjee's Encyclojj/rdia Bungcelensis. 
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assemblage of tbe elite of old India. The occasion bad 
been graced by the presence of a hundred thousand 
Rishis, together with all the crowned heads of the realm. 
There were princes from Cashmere and Camboja beyond 
the Indus, from Any a and Assam, and from Bungo and 
Berar, to do fealty to the sovereign head. Rich dia¬ 
monds and pearls,—gold that had been watched, perhaps, 
bv the fabled Yacsba,—valuable brocades and other 
choice specimens of silk,—curious iron and ivory manu¬ 
factures,—weapons of different variety, invented by the 
military genius of the ancient Hindoos,—furs and 
feathers of great rarity,—and horses and elephants, arc 
mentioned to have been brought by the Rajahs for pre¬ 
sents in token of their allegiance. In the midst of all, 
the gaze and admiration of the assembly was that inestim¬ 
able diamond on the royal crown, which in our ages is 
known under the name of Koh-i-noor. Judishthira 
was no myth. The coins of his time have been dis¬ 
covered. His era was in all records and documents 
prior to the Sammf of Vicramaditya. But there is not 
a stone, or broken column, for the Neic Zealander of 
Macaulay—a being long before anticipated in the fore¬ 
told Yarana of our Puranists—to sit upon, and moralize 
over the evanescence of great cities, and cast horoscopes 
of empires. He wanders sorrowfully, and bethinks him 
of Indraprastha, that once triumphed in existence, and 
promised itself immortality. His imagination paints 
that city to have covered tbe banks gf the Juanna for 
several miles, to have been fortified, by many a tower 
and battlement, and to have sheltered within its walls 
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large numbers of a busy population—a city in which the 
nobles dwelt in splendid palaces, and were clothed in the 
richest products of the loom—in which envoys and am¬ 
bassadors paraded the streets in chariots, and upon ele¬ 
phants—in which heroes were nursed in amphitheatres 
to perform the most daring exploits—in which poets 
celebrated the deeds of warriors, and sages discussed the 
most erudite points in philosophy—and in which flour¬ 
ished the arts and sciences that gave the leadership of 
the human race to the Aryan Hindoos, and left in their 
hands the development of the civilization of mankind. 
But over these the hand of irrevocable time has spread 
a pall never to be lifted, and the race, who acted all this 
glorious drama, has passed away, leaving very little up¬ 
on record to tell the tale of their times, for ‘ the Hindoos 
either never had, or have unfortunately lost, their He¬ 
rodotus and Xenophon.’ 

Indraprastha was a city of which posterity can now 
hardly trace the site. The only spot thut has any 
claim to have belonged to that ancient city, is a place 
of pilgrimage on the Jumna called the Negttmbode 
Ghaut. Popular tradition regards this ghaut as the 
place where Judishthira, after his performance of the 
Aswamedha, or the horse sacrifice, celebrated the ‘ Horn.’* 
The position of Negumbode is immediately outside the 
northern wall of the present city. There is held a fair 

* Local tradition contradicts the Mahabarat, which states the As¬ 
wamedha, to have been performed at Hastinapoor on the Ganges. 
The Negumbode may be the spot where Pirthi-raj celebrated his As¬ 
wamedha. But it had acquired a sacredness from before the time of 
that prince, and was a place of resort where his grandfather Visal 
Deva had put up an inscription to transmit the fame of his conquests. 
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whenever the new moon falls on a Monday. It is said 
to be held in honour of the river Jumna. The stream 
has receded from the steps of the ghaut, and there 
grow on its top a few shady trees. The traveller, in 
coming up the bridge of boats, has a view of this ghaut 
on his right. 

Sleeman’s story of a fall-grown fly sitting upon Jud- 
ishthira’s dish of rice, and prognosticating the approach 
of the millennium, is all bosh. In Delhi, flies then must 
have been as much a plague as now. The rooms are 
full of them. They attack you in countless myriads, 
and there is no respite for their annoyance. Domitian 
is perhaps emulated here in every household. 

In vain did Iloomayun try to do away with the 
name of Indrapat, and substitute that of Decn-pannah. 
None but pedantic or bigoted Mussulmans make use of 
this name. The common people either called it Indra¬ 
pat or Pooranah Killah. Neither could Shere Shall 
have it called after 'him as Shercgarh ;—the voice of 
tradition is not easily silenced. Historians state that 
Iloomayun repaired the old fort of Indrapat. In that 
case, there must have been ancient foundations on which 
the present massive walls and lofty towers have been 
built, and it rests with the antiquary to investigate 
whether any such foundations really exist, and might 
not be traced to the ago of Judishthira. The Pooranah 
Killah, as it now stands, is nearly rectangular in shape, 
and its walls are over a mile in circuit. The*re was a 
ditch round it, once communicating* with *the Jumna. 
The fort had four gates, one in the middle of each face. 
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of which the south-west gate alone is now open. This 
gateway is ornamented, as are other parts of the battle¬ 
ments, with encaustic tiles. Inside the walls, the space 
is filled with huts,—and a petty Mussulman I/.ardar 
now lords over the ground on which stood the citadel 
and palace of the Pandavas. 

It was getting near the hour of breakfast, and no¬ 
thing would have made us so glad as to have found out 
the famous Kitchen of Dropudee, and seen some vestige 
of its ancient luxury. But the principal object that 
now meets the eye in the interior of the Pooranah 
Killah, is the Keela Kona mosque, said to have been 
commenced by Hoomayuu and completed by Shere 
Shah. This ‘mosque has five horse-shoe arches, de¬ 
corated with blue tiles and marble, and is a favourable 
specimen of the architecture of the Affghan period.’ 
It is in capital preservation, with the exception of the 
central arch, the work on the top of which has been a 
good deal ruined. The Keela Kona ‘ is perhaps one 
of the most tasteful mosques in or near Delhi, and is 
remarkable for its richly inlaid work and graceful pen- 
dentives. The prevailing material of the centre arch is 
red cut sandstone and black slate, and towards the 
ground white marble and black slate; the carving 
throughout being very ornate. The two side arches 
are composed of simple redstonc, picked out with yellow 
glaze and black slate finely carved; the outermost 
arches are still plainer in construction, the outer walls 
changing from re4 to grey stone. Under the archways 
are the entrance arches, that of the central arch being 
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of beautiful marble, which throughout the building 
has, strange to say, preserved its purity and whiteness. 
The mosque, however, is fast going to pieces, and, if 
some steps arc not taken, decay will soon set its broad 
mark on this fine structure. There is a massive grand¬ 
eur about the interior which cannot but strike the 
visitor, who should not fail to remark the great thick¬ 
ness of the blocks of stone which form the stairs lead¬ 
ing to the roof, from whence there is a fine view. There 
is no regular road from the gateway of the fort to this 
building, and the better plan would be for the tourist 
to leave his conveyance outside the fort, and proceed on 
foot to visit the mosque.’ 

The Shere Mundil is another object. It is a lofty 
three-storied octagonal building of rod sandstone, built 
by Shore Shah for his palace. On Iloomayun’s re-ac¬ 
cession to the throne he used this building as a library. 
The iutorior seems to have been once richly-decorated 
. with paintings of flowers, of which there are now few r 
traces remaining. In this building it was that Hooma- 
yun met with the accident that terminated in his death, 
lie was engaged in study, and, hearing the call to 
prayers from the neighbouring mosque, rose suddenly 
to hasten there, but his staff' slipping, lie fell down 
the stairs, and injured himself so seriously that he died 
in a few days. 

There is not a more interesting spot in India than 
the city of Judishthira. We could have liugq^ed there 
for hours, whiling away our time in contemplation of 
all that was great, and noble, and beautiful in the 
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history of our nation. The heavens were unclouded, 
and the sun was beaming in his full refulgence. No¬ 
thing could exceed the quiet beauty of the scene around 
us—all was as beautiful as when Yyas sang its praises. 
The plain, and the rocks, and the river were the same ; 
but the once magnificent city, its citadel, and palaces, 
were gone for ever, and no remains were left to tell 
the passing traveller of her fallen greatness. It was 
near mid-day when we bade farewell, perhaps for ever, 
to Indraprastha, and turned our backs to retrace the 
way to our lodge—carrying, deeply impressed on our 
mind, the melancholy sentiment of the transiency of 
every sublunary possession. 

To the old Hindoo City of Delhi next. Indraprastha 
and Delhi were two different cities, and situated about 
five miles apart—the one on the Jumna, and the other 
on a rocky hill to the south-west in the interior. Thirty 
princes, in a regular lineal descent from Judishthira, 
succeeded him on the throne of Indraprastha, but, ex- • 
cepting their names, little metre has been recorded of 
them. The last of the Pandoos was Kushemuka, who 
is said to have been dethroned, and put to death, by 
his own minister. The name of this usurper was Vi- 
serwa, with whom commenced a line of fourteen princes, 
who held the sceptre for about 500 years, and the last 
of whom happened to be deposed in a manner analogous 
to that which had first put the dynasty in possession of 
the throne—as if, Nemesis had resolved to retaliate the 
treachery of the progenitor upon the last of his race. 
Next followed the dynasty of the Goutama-vansas, who 
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commenced their reign with Maharaj—the Maharaj, 

most probably of Feristha—and continued for fifteen 

generations down to TTltinai. Line after line succeeded 

to the throne of the Pandoo, but we believe these 

princes to have enjoyed little more than the shadow of 

royal authority. Such an inference is naturally drawn, 

when Indraprastha does not appear to be a famous place 

in the history of Buddha. The historians of Alexander 

and Seleucus, also, make no allusion to the princes of 

that city. Muttra has been spoken of, and a splendid 

account of Palibothra has been transmitted, but no 

* 

notice whatever has been left of the capital of Pandoo 
sovereignty. No doubt a race of princes existed at 
this last place, but they must have dwindled into in¬ 
significance, or otherwise they would not have been 
passed over in utter silence. The Goufamas were fol¬ 
lowed by the Manryas, a family consisting of nine 
princes. The last of the Manryas is stated to have been 
attacked and slain by the Rajah of Kemayoon, named 
Sakaditya, or Lord of the Sakas. In his turn, the 
mountain chief w r as conquered bj r the famous Vicrama- 
ditva, a monarch whom fable represents to have sat 
upon a fairy throne, borne upon the shoulders of inter¬ 
dicted angels from Indra’s court in heaven, and to have 
raised spectral agents, like Aladdin in the Arabian 
tale, for the execution of his behests. Vicramaditya is 
said to have had the Pandoo blood in him, but he re¬ 
moved the seat of his imperial government tt> Avanti, 
or Ougein. 

It is about this period that the name of Delhi first 
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occurs in history. It cannot be a mere change of 
name, used instead of Indraprastha, when there are 
remains sufficient to attest to its separate existence. 
Nothing, however; is recorded of the circumstances that 
necessitated the building of this city. Probably the 
desire to perpetuate his name might have led an am¬ 
bitious prince to change the site of his regal abode, and 
imperial Indraprastha must have waned and ‘ gan to 
pale its fires ’ before the brighter effulgence of the new 
city. Neither is there any certainty about the period 
in which had been laid the foundation of Delhi. The 
city must be presumed to have been already founded 
when it fell into the hands of Vicramaditya. The 
words DiUi-pat-kahayo —‘ became king of Delhi/ applied 
to him, plainly indicate the existence of that city from 
.an anterior period to his conquest. The origin of the 
name of Delhi is also a subject of various opinion, but 
the tradition which states it to have been derived from 
a Rajah of the name of Dilu, or Dhilu, seems entitled 
to a greater confidence than any other. That the city 
of Delhi may have been founded by a prince of similar 
name is probable enough, for it is a common custom in 
India, even at the present day, to name places after 
their founders. The name of Dilu may be recog¬ 
nized in Tilak, which again sounds not unlike to Nilagh, 
the prince who was the last of the Maury ns.* If this 
appfbximate identity of name can be depended upon, 
then the,,date of the foundation of Delhi may be fixed 

* The reader in referred for fuller particulars to the Archeological 
Report of Oaaninghnm. 
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immediately prior to the era of Vicramaditya, or about 

57 b.c. 

There is a widely-spread tradition that, on the re¬ 
moval of the seat of government to Avanti, Delhi lay 
waste and desolate (njarh rahi ) for eight centuries. 
That it had ceased to be the metropolis of the land 
during all this period, may be said without much fear 
of contradiction. But it is erroneous to state that it 
had remained quite deserted and void of any population. 
The existence of both Delhi and Indraprastha in the 
second century, are recognized in the Daidala and In- 
dabara of Ptolemy.* There is again the Iron Pillar, 
the date of which is assigned to the early part of the 
fourth century, from which wo may infer the place to 
have been occupied by the Ilajali who has left it behind 
for posterity. It had no occasion to be erected in the 
midst of a jungle haunted by jackals and wolves. It 
was intended to be a proud monument of success—to 
be the gaze of millions—and to gazette to the world 
the fact of a most glorious triumph; and a place 
thronged by populous numbers, and to which menjbent 
their steps from far and near, was the most eligible 
position on which to erect that pillar. IIow native 
historians could have ignored all this it is not easy to 
explain. 

* * The mention of Delhi may possibly be found in Ptolemy's Dal- 
data, which is placed close to Indralmra (perhaps Indrapat), and mid¬ 
way between Madura, or Mathura, and Baton Jraisara, or Sthanes- 
wara. The close proximity of Daidala to Dtd.rabara, joined to the 
curious resemblance of their names toDilliahd Indrapat, seems to me 
to offer very fair grounds for assuming their probable indentity with 
these two famous Indian cities.’— Cunningham. 

VOL. II. 10 
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The site of ancient Delhi is eleven measured miles 
from the present city of that name, jjfhe coachee, who 
was to carry us to that place, was a ycnmg lad of about 
twenty, but he seemed to be a wide-awake fellow for his 
profession. He refused to agree to any terms below 
eight rupees for a gharry and horse, and got out his 
fare-book , certified by many respectable names, to con¬ 
clude the bargain. Half-an-hour after breakfast we 
started, and, driving out by the Lahore gate, we fell 
into a road that lay through a vast waste of ruins. 
The whole extent of the plain was more or less strewn 
with broken columns, and gateways, and tombs, and 
mosques, and stones, and masonry, in all the nakedness 
of desolation. They were ‘ neither gray, nor blackened; 
there was no lichen, no moss, no rank grass, or mant¬ 
ling ivy, to robe' them and conceal their deformity. 
Like the bones of man, they seemed to whiten under 
the sun of the desert/ 

‘The Moslem, the Christian, time, war, flood, and tire, 

Have dealt upon the seven -fold'd city’s pride ; 

She saw her glories, star hy star, expire, 

And up the steep outlandinh monarehs ride. 

Where the car climbed the citadel; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left, a site :— 

Chaos of ruins ! who shall trace the void, 

O’er the dim fragments cast a lunar light, 

And say, “here was, or is,” where all is doubly night. 1 

The double night of ages, and of her, 

Night’s daughter, ignorance, hath wrapt and wrap 
All around us ; we but feel our way to err : 

The ocean hath her chart, the stars their map, 

And knowledge spreads them on her ample lap; 

Buto Delhi is as,the desert, where we steer 
Stumbling o’er recollections; now we clap 
Our hands, and cry “ Eureka! ” it is clear— 

* When but some false mirage of ruin rises near.’ 
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Half-way the horse had to be changed. It was 
near three o’clock when we reached the destination of 
the day’s tour. The spot is remarkable for ‘ many noble 
ruins of by-gone days,’ which, either by their grand 
size, their solid strength, or their majestic beauty, still 
proudly testify that this vast waste of ruins was once 
Imperial Delhi, the capital of all India. 

Locally, Indraprastha has a more advantageous site 
upon the river; and Delhi, a stronger position in an 
amphitheatre of rocks. The first site of a human city 
is always chosen for its conveniences; the second, for its 
security. The scarcity of water must have been a 
source of great hardship to the ancient Delhi-ites, and 
Water Workx Schemes must have had a high premium 
among them. 

The rambler among the ruins of Hindoo Delhi will 
ask himself, ‘ Where are the palaces of the kings, and 
princes, and people who once formed the populous num¬ 
bers of this desolate city ? Where the young, the high¬ 
born, the beautiful, and brave, who once thronged 
the gay streets, and rejoiced in riches and power, and 
lived as if there was no grave ? Where are ye all now?’ 
The busy haunts of ancient Delhi are now filled with 
the silence and solitude of desolation. The temples of 
its gods, and the towers of its princes, have disappeared 
to give way to the riot of jungles. The rocks that re¬ 
sounded with the shouts of thousands, now echo to the 
cries of the jackal and hyena, and the once glprious city 
is now a desert, with scarcely a beacon to guide the 
steps of the tourist or antiquary—for traces remain to 
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point out its site, as meagre as those that prove the ex¬ 
istence of the Mammoth or the Mastodonton. 

The Iron Pillar. The oldest of all monuments in 
Delhi is Asoca’s column, of which hereafter, as little re¬ 
mains after what has been already said. The next in 
point of antiquity is the Iron Pillar—a solid shaft of 
mixed metal, upwards of 16 inches in diameter, and about 
60 feet in length. The greater part of it is under-ground, 
and that which is above is 22 feet high. The ground about 
it has marks of a recent excavation, said to have been car¬ 
ried down to 20 feet without reaching the foundation on 
which the pillar rests, and without loosening it in any 
degree. The pillar contains about 80 cubic feet of metal, 
and would weigh upwards of 17 tons—greater, perhaps, 
than the weight of the anchor which holds fast the 
Great Eastern. 

‘Many large works in metal,’ says Cunningham, 
‘ were no doubt made in ancient times, such, for instance, 
as the celebrated Colossus of Rhodes, and the gigantic 
statues of the Buddhists, which are described by Hwcn 
Thsang. But all of them were of brass or copper, all of 
them were hollow, and they were all built of pieces 
riveted together, whereas this pillar is one solid shaft. 
It is true that there are flaws in many parts, which show 
the casting is imperfect; but when we.consider the ex¬ 
treme difficulty of manufacturing a pillar of such vast 
dimensions, our wonder will not be diminished by know¬ 
ing that the casting is defective.’ Indeed, the idea and 
execution of, this monstrous piece of metal, attests to a 
greater genius amongst the ancient Hindoos than is 
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found among their present descendants. It speaks of 
furnaces, and foundries, and forges, as large as tliose of 
modern Birmingliam and Woolwich, and of a chemical 
knowledge of metals scarcely inferior to that prevailing 
in the present ccntur^. They must have had also the 
command of high mechanical powers to put up this 
enormous-rod. The iron pillar speaks of a more enlight¬ 
ened age than the stone pillar of Asoca. 

The Iron Pillar, standing nearly in the middle of a 
grand square, * records its own history in a deeply-cut 
Sanscrit inscription of six lines on its western face.’ 
Antiquaries have read the characters, and the pillar has 
been made out to bo ‘ the arm of fame ( Kirttibhuja) of 
Itajah Dhava.’ lie is stated to have been a worshipper 
of Vishnu, and a monarch who had subdued a people on 
the SindhiL, called Vahlihaa —probably, the Bahikas of 
the Punjab, and that he ‘ obtained with his own arm an 
undivided sovereignty on the earth for a long period.’ 
The letters cut upon the triumphal pillar, ‘ are called 
the typical cuts inflicted on his enemies by his sword, 
writing his immortal fame.’ It is a pity that posterity 
can know nothing more of this mighty Rajah Dhava, 
than what is recorded in the meagre inscription upon 
this wonderful relic of antiquity. The characters of the 
inscription are thought to be the same as those of the 
Gupta inscriptions, and the success alluded to therein 
is supposed to have been the assistance which that Rajah 
had rendered in the downfall of the powerful sovereigns 
of the Gupta dynasty. The age In which he flour¬ 
ished is, therefore^ concluded to have been about the 
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year 319 a.d., the initial point of the Balabhi or Gupta 
era. 

There is another short inscription in three linos, the 
words of which are, ‘ S/unvat Dihali 1109 Ang Pal baht .’ 
—‘In Sam rat 1109 (equal to ,v.n.*L052) Aug Pat peopled 
Dilli.’ This ‘ appears to be a contemporary record of 
Anang Pal himself, as the characters are similar to those 
of the mason’s marks on the pillars of the colonnade of 
the adjacent Great Mosque, but are quito different from 
those of the two modern Nagri inscriptions, which are 
close beside it.’ Three characters, in use at three dif¬ 
ferent epochs, are thus read upon this famous pillar.* 

The site of the Iron Pillar has engaged the attention 
of antiquaries, and it is said to identify the site of the 
city existing in the fourth century. It must, as an in¬ 
teresting object, have been erected in a conspicuous 
position, and may be supposed as marking the centre, 
or the neighbourhood, of that city. Time has lightly 
dealt, and must lightly deal, for many ages to come, 
with this pillar. The metal has been so fused and amal¬ 
gamated as to defy all oxidation, of which not a trace is 

* ‘ The remaining inscriptions on the Iron Pillar are numerous, 
hut unimportant. There are two records of the Chohan Iinjah Chaim 
Sinha, both dated in s. 1883, or A.T>. 1826. They state that the Rajah 
was descended from Prithiri. Ilnja in 21) generations, which is quite 
possible, although the period allowed for each generation is under 215 
years. The date of Pritliivi Rajah is given as s. 1151, or a.d. 1004, 
which is just 00 years too early, an amount of error which agrees with 
the false dates in the Prilhu Itnj Chohan liana of the Bard G'hand. 
There is also another modem Nagri inscription of six lines, dated in 
> S. 1767, or A.D. 1710, of the Bundela Rajas of Chantliri. Below this 
there are two Persian inscriptions, dated in— a.h. 1060 and 1061, or 
a.d. 1651-52, which merely record the names of visitors.’— Cun- 
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seen upon it. Though it has stood for more than fifteen 
hundred years, the characters remain bold and clear as 
when they first came from the hands of the engraver. 

In the eyes of a Hindoo, few objects can have more 
interest than this Iron Pillar of Rajah Dliava. . If he 
has any reverence for the men and things of old, he can 
scarcely recur to anything else with more satisfaction 
than to this proud record of success. Wo never felt a 
greater degree of reverence than when we approached 
aiid stood at the foot of the pillar, and felt the wish to 
write our humble name upon it, considering this one of 
the duties of a pious pilgrim. Its great antiquity, its 
enormous size, and its interesting inscriptions, roused 
our feelings to enthusiasm. If all the works and records 
of our nation were swept away, if our Vedas, our Ra- 
mayuna, and our Mahabarat were to perish, and this 
lonely pillar were to survive, it would suffice to preserve 
the name and lineage of our race—would speak volumes 
in favour of its civilization, and would, like another 
Buraho Avatar, rescue its fame from the depths of 
oblivion. 

But the civilized man, falling away from his civil¬ 
ization, approximates to the barbarian,—and the de¬ 
generate Hindoo of the present day is not very likely to 
fall into a humour for heroics about this iron pillar of 
his ancestors. The sun and soil, but not the sons, are 
the same,—and they fail to appreciate the intents and 
purposes for which it rears up its head. Thetnysterioue 
hieroglyphics upon it mock the efforts of their scanty 
learning. Their ignorance, like an ignU-fataus, has led 
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them astray to make it a peg whereupon to hang a tale. 
The man who had conducted us to the pillar, told us 
that it was the rod which Bheerna had wielded, and 
which has been J eft standing by the Vimdoos. Then > 
was another who believed it to rest on tho head of 
Yaauki, the serpent-king who supports the earth. None 
could read the obsolete characters of its inscription, 
none could tell of its age, and none knew for what it 
stood there. They were surprised to hear from us, for 
the first time, that the great pillar before them was fif¬ 
teen centuries old, and. that it had been erected to im¬ 
mortalize the name of a Rajah of great power in his day, 
but who unfortunately could by no means be identified 
in the annals of our country. 

The most widely prevalent tradition attributes the 
Iron Pillar to the Pandoos, of whose heroic age it is be¬ 
lieved to be a token. The Brahmins in the court of 
Anang Pal, the founder of the Tomara dynasty, had 
represented this pillar to have been driven so deep into 
the ground, that, piercing through the density of the 
earth, it was said to rest on the head of the great snake- 
god Sebesnag, or Vasuki. To test the truth of their 
statement, the sceptic monarch ordered the pillar to be 
dug up, when blood bulged from the earth’s centre, and 
the pillar became ( dhilli) loose,—thence giving occasion 
to the origin of the name of Delhi, as also to the well- 
known verse:— 

‘ Khili toh dhilli bhai 
Ttmu/r bhaya mat kin.' 

‘ The pillar became loose by the Tomar’s folly.’ 
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In the words of Kharg Rai, the Tomar prince had 
been furnished, by the sage Yyas, with an iron spike, 
twenty-five fingers long. This was formally sunk into 
the ground, ‘ at a lucky moment, on the 13th day of the 
waning moon of lhiaakh, in the Samrat year 792 , or 
a.d. 730.’ Then said Vyas to the Rajah— 

* Turn *(’ raj had) ja e/fa naltl, 

J ih hhu/ifi Ynxntj fti mat he gadi hat’ 

‘ NkVr will thy kingdom be besped, 

The spike hath pierced Vasuki’s head.’ 

But the sage had scarcely gone away, before the incre¬ 
dulous Tomar had the spike taken up. 

* 

‘ B nitron lieu hhnnti vltharh de/thl. 

Tub lob it so clinch at i. nilml't.' 

1 He saw the spike thrown on the ground, 

Blood dropping from the serpent’s wound.’ 

The horrified monarch now repented of his folly, and, 
sending hack for the sage, attempted to drive the stake 
a second time. But it did not penetrate beyond nine¬ 
teen fingers, and remained loose in the ground. There¬ 
upon Yyas once more addressed the Rajah in a prophetic 
tone, ‘like the (Miili) spike which you have driven, your 
dynasty will be unstable ( dhilli ) ; and after nineteen 
generations it will be supplanted by the Cboans, and 
they by the Turkans.’ Not more prophetically had the 
* weird sisters ’ spokdn to Macbeth, than had Yyas done 
to the Tomar prince, whose dynasty ceased to reign after 
nineteen generations. 

Here is again a third version, to the 'effect ‘ that 
Rajah Pirthi Rai, dreading the fall of his dynasty, con- 
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suited the Brahmins as to what steps should be taken to 
insure its cont inuanee. He was informed that if he sunk 
an iron shaft into the ground, and managed to pierce 
the head of the snake-god Sehesnag, who supported the 
world, his kingdom would endure for ever. Tho pillar 
was accordingly constructed, and the directions o{‘ the 
Brahmins implicitly obeyed. Hon" long the shaft re¬ 
mained undisturbed is not said, but the Rajah, either 
distrusting his priestly advisers, or desirous of seeing 
for himself whether the snake had Ixkjii touched, con¬ 
trary to the entreaties of the Brahmins, had the pillar 
taken up. To tho surprise of the spectators, and the 
consternation of the sovereign, the end of it was found 
covered with blood, and the flajah was informed that 
his dynasty would shortly cease. Reordered the pillar 
to bo again inserted in the ground, but tho serjx’nt be¬ 
low appears to have had enough of cold iron ; and the 
Brahmins declared that the sceptre would soon pass 
away from the hands of tho Hindoo sovereign. The 
charm was anyhow broken, for Sliubab-oodcen shortly 
after wrested from Pirthi Jtai his life arid kingdom, and 
from that day to this no Hindoo king has ever ruled in 
Delhi.’ * 

However variously related, the main points of the 
tradition remain the same in all versions. They all 
allude to the pillar having once been taken up, probably 
to satisfy the curiosity that men .felt of its depth, just 
as an attempt has'been made in our day to fathom the 
same. The question, then, is, when had it been taken 
* Sleeman has a humorous dialogue about this tradition. 
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up—.whether in Bulwan Dee’s or Pirthi Eai’s time P It 
is not easy to answer the question. But this much is 
almost certain, that the Brahmins could not have dared 
to propagate the story, unless the Gupta characters of 
Eajah Dhava’s inscription had become obsolete and un¬ 
readable. No clue yet has been found to know whether 
those characters hud become unreadable to the men of 
Bulwan Doo’s time. That the record upon the pillar 
lmd become an inscrutable mystery to the generations 
of the twelfth century may be inferred from the fact 
that, when the Mahomedan conqueror first took posses¬ 
sion of Delhi, he was told, that— 

‘ Wl.il,. stands tli,. Iron I’ilhir, Hindoo Ilaj t-ball stand, 

WIu.ii fall? tin* Iron Pillar, Hindoo Raj shall fall.’ 

The stability of the Hindoo government may well have 
been compared to the stability of the Iron Pillar. But 
to show his contempt of the prophecy, the proud victor 
spared the pillar, or otherwise it would long ago have 
ceased to exist. The same storv has been related to 
many a recent travelled,* and it gives a plausible ground 
to suppose that the tradition did not obtain currency 
till the sceptre bad passed away from the bands of the 
Hindoos. In the opinion of Cunningham, the tradition 
bad its origin ‘ at a late period in the history of the 
Tornars, when the long duration of their rulo bad in¬ 
duced people to compare its stability with that of the 
Iron Pillar, and the saying may be referred, with con- 

* Major Archer heard that, ‘ as long the piltar stood, stflong would 
Hindoostan flourish.’ Mrs Colin Mackenzie sf^ys, that ‘as long as this 
pillar stands, the Ilaj or kingdom has not Anally departed from the 
Hindoos.’ 
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siderable probability, to the prosperous reign of Anang 
Pal II., whose name is inscribed on the shaft with tho 
date of Samrat 1109, or a.d. 1052/ But in the other 
form that the story is also related, and which regards 
the pillar to have been the palladium of Hindoo domin¬ 
ion, it may as well be thought to have originated on the 
fall of the Hindoo empire. To cuf short all disputes, 
the Brahmins ought to have given out that the pillar 
was the work of the Indian Yulcan—the wonder of his 
forge. 

Lone as the Iron Pillar stands, it is a sufficient proof 
that Delhi was occupied in the fourth century. It was 
subsequent to the age of the Rajah Dhava—and that 
not long afterwards—that Delhi appears to have become 
desolate, as stated by ‘ the court laureates and historio¬ 
graphers of Rajasthan/ though nothing is mentioned as 
to the causes which had brought on such a calamity. 
It remained so for four hundred years. The silence of 
Pa Hian and Hwen Thsang regarding Delhi, is a proof 
of the insignificance of that city from a.d. 400 to 640. 
The latter traveller does not montion any place between 
Muttra and Thanesur. It was not because Delhi had 
not been a Buddhistic city that those travellers did not 
pay a visit to it. There is .a stone pillar in the colon¬ 
nade of the Kootub Minar, bearing a figure of Buddha 
the Ascetic, from which the place may be concluded to 
have been as much Buddhistical at one time as any 
other Indian, city*. This was when Buddhism was the 
religion of 'the land, and the Puranic creeds had not 
yet developed themselves; and the pillar in question 
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may claim a greater antiquity than the one of Rajah 
Dhava. 

Deserted for many a year, Delhi was again peopled, 
and rose rapidly from its ruins. This took jolacc in the 
year 736 a.d., and the man who made himself memor¬ 
able by that event was a Tomar Rajpoot, of the name 
of Bulwan Deo. Originally, he was known as an 
opulent Thacoor among his Rajpoot brethren. But 
claiming to have been descended from the blood-royal of 
the Pandoos, and assuming the ensigns of royalty, he 
established himself in the then deserted capital of his 
ancestors, and adopted the title of Anang Pal, or the 
founder of the desolate abode—an epithet derived from 
Pallia, to support, and Anango , without body, or incor¬ 
poreal. 

The reign of Bulwan Deo was a brilliant epoch in 
the history of Delhi. It grew into a flourishing city 
during the nineteen years he held the sceptre. But he 
had not been followed by many of his successors before 
the throne of the Tomara was removed to Kanouge ; and 
Delhi, relapsing into desolation, was again doomed to 
lie a deserted waste. The change of capital seems to 
have taken place in a short period, or Delhi could hot 
have sunk into so much insignificance as to be passed 
unnoticed by Masudi, who visited India in 915 A.n. 
No mention of it appears in the history of Mahmud. 
He sacked and plundered Muttra on the one hand, and 
Thanesur on the other ; and, had De^ii possessed any 
importance, it was not likely to have escaped *his avarice 
or bigotry. Abu Rihan was actually resident in India 
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about the year 1031 a.d., and Delhi is not once men¬ 
tioned in his geographical chapter. It was not until 
Anang Pal II. had rebuilt her in 1052, that she was 
again a populous city, and the Delhi-ites an opulent and 
luxurious people. 

The Lalkot. The rise of the Rahtores, and their 
conquest of Ivanouge, were the causes that led Anang 
Pal II. to remove himself to Delhi. To hold his court 
again in the capital of his great namesake ancestor, he 
had to build anew that city. No ancient architecture 
stood there. The place had turned into a jungle, and 
been denuded of its population, and a few huts, tenanted 
by poor inmates, were all that stood upon the spot. To 
be secure in.his abode, the new capital was fortified by 
a castle that remains to this day an interesting monu¬ 
ment in the history of Delhi. The site selected for his 
citadel were the grounds surrounding the Iron Pillar— 
a position that seems to have been the middle of the 
city in that age. It was commenced in 1052, and com¬ 
pleted in 1060 a.d. The name conferred upon the Fort 
was Lalkot, or the Red Fort, as appears from the fol¬ 
lowing record—‘ In Samvat 1117, or a.d. 1000, Delhi ha 
kotc fcaraya, Lalkot kahaya ,’—‘he buil t the Fort of Delhi, 
and called it Lalkot.’ This name may be suspected to 
have been derived from the materials of its construction 
—red sandstone. But the remains yet existing are ob¬ 
served to be of the gray stone of the neighbouring 
ridges. _ 

Tho Fort of I^alkot * is of an irregular rounded ob¬ 
long form, two and a half miles in circumference. Its 
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walls are as lofty and massive as those of Togluckabad, 
although the blocks of stone are not so colossal. By 
different measurements I found the ramparts to be from 
28 to 30 feet in thickness, of which the parapet is j ust 
one half. These massive ramparts have a general height 
of 60 feet above the bottom of the ditch, which still 
exists in very fair order all round the fort, except on the 
south side, where there is a deep and extensive hollow 
that was most probably once filled with water. About 
one-half of the main walls are still standing as firm and 
solid as when they were first built. At all the salient 
points there are large bastions from 60 to 100 feet in 
diameter. Two of the largest of these, which are on 
the north side, are called the Futteh Boorj and the 
Sohan Boorj. The long lines of walls between these 
bastions are broken by numbers of smaller towers, well 
displayed out at the base, and 45 feet in diameter at the 
top, with curtains of 80 feet between them; along the 
base of these towers, which are still 30 feet in height, 
there is an outer line of wall forming a raoni or fausse- 
braie, which is also 30 feet in height. The parapet of 
this wall has entirely disappeared, and the wall itself is 
so much broken, as to afford an easy descent into the 
ditch in many places. The upper portion of the coun¬ 
terscarp wall has nearly all fallen down, excepting on 
the north-west side, where there is a double line of works 
strengthened by detached bastions. The positions of 
three of the gateways in the west half of the Fort are 
easily recognizable, but the walls of the east‘half are so 
much broken, that it is now only possible to guess at 
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the probable position of one other gate. The north 
gate is judiciously placed in the re-entering angle close 
to the Sohan Boorj, where it still forms a deep gap in 
the lofty mass of rampart, by which the cowherds enter 
with their cattle. The west gate is the only one of 
which any portion of the walls now remains. It is said 
to have been called the Ranjit gate. ' This gateway was 
17 feet wide, and there is still standing on the left hand 
a large upright stone, with a groove for guiding the 
ascent and descent of the portcullis. This stone is 7 
feet in height above the rubbish, but it is not probably 
less than 12 or 15 feet. It is 2 feet 1 inch broad 
and 1 foot 3 inches thick. The approach to this gate 
is guarded by no less than three small outworks. The 
south gate is in the southmost angle, it is now a mere 
gap in the mass of rampart. On the south-west side 
there must have been a gate leading towards Muttra.’ * 
The massive old Fort of Lalcot, still in very good 
order in many places, is interesting for the light it 
throws on the art of fortifications in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and the proof it furnishes of the military" genius of 
the Hindoos of that day. Oh, you who hope one day 
to sit in the Council, and guide the helm, come quickly, 
and be not sparing to spend your money in looking at 
old stones—come to bend your curious eye upon the sad 
remnants of a day when the Hindoo was the sovereign of 
the soil—and 

‘ Standing hy the Tomaras grave 
•eem yoifrself no more a slave.’ 


* General Cunningham. ‘ 
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Hero, read the opinion which a son of Mars of the present 
day has pronounced in favour of the castle of your an¬ 
cestors. * The plan of defence seems to have been a 
rampart wall, faced with loose stones and protected at 
irregular distances by small bastions; the ditch below is 
of great depth, and beyond this rises another wall which 
has also defensive works built on it. Comparing the 
Lalkot with the old British stronghold near Dorchester, 
—and as they are of much the same size the compari¬ 
son is not an unfair one,—it may be said that the 
work in the Lalkot is far the stronger of the two, and 
that the architectural skill in the British fort cannot be 
compared to that shown in the Lalkot, which, indeed, in 
the days in which it was built must have been almost 
impregnable. The defences, as far as we can now judge 
of them, must have been admirable, the advanced works 
being w'ell covered by the ramparts and corner bas¬ 
tions.’ * 

Our lawyer-friend and ownself examined the locali¬ 
ties as carefully as a couple of engineers seeking an 
assailable position to scale the walls. The soil is wild 
with bush and bramble, growing over long-buried dwell¬ 
ings, but the pedestrian can scramble quite round the 
battlements. The pathway on the north and west is in 
capital order, and the ramparts are easily traced run¬ 
ning along the south. Following the line of walls, we 
ascended and paused at the blocks of stone and huge 
masses of masonry near the western ga*e, and we thought 
of the frequently-recurring times when hdstile armies 
* Lieutenant A. Harcourt. 
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had drawn up before the city at our feet, and the in¬ 
habitants, in terror and confusion, had hurried up this 
path and taken refuge within the gate before us. The 
impei’ial residence must have been secure within the 
citadel. There must have been other stately palaces and 
temples within its walls. But not a trace is seen of any 
buildings within the ramparts now. The tourist has to 
tread upon the sepulchre of a buried city. 

To the Anang Tal ,—a tank still called after the name 
of its excavator, and lying a quarter of a mile to the 
north-west of the Ivootub Minar. This tank is 109 
feet long from north to south, and 152 feet broad from 
east to west, and 40 feet deep. Xo doubt, it had been 
excavated to supply the garrison with water, in a region 
where that element of life is scarce. In its day, it must 
have been a splendid reservoir, but is now quite dry. 
It is known to have contained water up to three hun¬ 
dred and fifty years after the date of its excavation. 
The water used for the mortar of the unfinished Minar 
was brought from the Anang Tal. 

Of the same age, the only other remains seen at this 
distance of time, are the stone pillars and beams of a 
temple, that are now in the south-east corner of the 
colonnade of the Great Mosque. One of the pillars 
bears the date of 1124, which, referred to the era of 
Vicramaditya, is equivalent to a. v. 1007, when Anang 
Pal was reigning in Delhi. There are other masons’ 
marks on the bases and capitals, which show how 
they followed the. same rules that are yet observed 
in the construction of a Hindoo building. The idolatry 
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of the Brahmins was at its height in the age of Anang 
Pal, and as Yishnuvism was dominant in these upper 
regions, the temple under question may have been dedi¬ 
cated to the god of that creed. 

Anang Pal II. enjoyed a prosperous reign, and 
ruled over territories extending from Hansi to Agra, 
and from Ajmer o to the Ganges. lie was succeeded by 
three other Rajahs who still further enlarged their 
kingdoms. The fourth from him was a prince of the 
same name, Anang Pal III., who was the nineteenth 
from Bulwan T)eo, and had been foretold to be the last 
of the illustrious dynasty of th^|Tomaras. The loss of 
his throne was brought about by a quarrel which broke 
out between him and the Cholian, who had hitherto 
acknowledged his supremacy, but now contended with 
him for the palm of sovereignty. The dissension led 
the two clans to fight a battle in the vicinity of Delhi, 
where the Cholian not only gained the victory, but 
established his superiority over the Tomara. The date 
of this event was 1052 a.d. The man who defeated 
Anang, and, capturing Delhi, hoisted his banners upon 
the Fort, of Lalkot, carved a name the most illustrious in 
the annals of Rajpoot history. He was called Beesil- 
deva, classically pronounced Yisaldeva,—the grandson 
of one who had captured 1200 horses from Subuktegin, 
and the son of a prince who had humbled the mighty 
Mahmood by forcing him to relinquish the siege of 
Ajmcer. To the heritage of glory thus bequeathed to 
Visaldeva, he added a fresh lustre by his 'success over 
the Tomara. He next set himself up as the champion 
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of the Hindoo faith, and became the sworn foe of the 
Islamite, to consecrate his name by further deeds of 
heroism. Though Yisal, tulilrt baitha Delhi raj kiya , 
‘ sat on the throne, and established his kingdom in 
Delhi,’—he deemed the custom of the conqueror more 
honoured in the breach than in the observance, by 
leaving the venerable Tomarain possession of the throne 
of his ancestors, and exacting from him in return that 
homage which had hitherto been paid to him by the 
Chohans. To lessen the sting of humiliation, he mar¬ 
ried his grandson to the Tomara’s daughter. The issue 
of this union, the famous Pirthi-raj, became the adopted 
son of the Tomara King, and was formally acknow¬ 
ledged as heir to the throne of Delhi. The close of 
Anang Pal III.’s reign, and the extinction of the To¬ 
mara dynasty, took place in 1170 a. d. In the same 
century that the Normans were superseding the Saxons 
in a remote island on the German Ocean, did the 
Chohans supersede the Tomaras in Delhi. The last of 
the Tomaras verily died the veteran of a race, the long 
duration of whose rule is almost unprecedented in the 
annals of Indian history. They enjoyed the throne for 
a period approaching to four hundred years, and, at¬ 
taining the dotage of their power, disappeared to shoot 
forth from a new stem planted upon another soil. That 
stem was Pirthi-raj, who amalgamated the Tomara and 
Chohan in one body, and perpetuated the two lines in 
one prince. He was born in the year 1154, and was six¬ 
teen years of age when he succeeded his maternal grand¬ 
father, and sat himself on the throne of the Anangos. 
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The name of Pirthi-raj is associated with many a 
daring exploit, that threw over his life the charm of 
•chivalry and romance. The steed, the sword, and the 
fair, were the idols of his heart. ITis were the days that 
the Rajpoot yet loves to talk of—chanting stanzas from 
Chand, the poet-lanreate of his court, and the last groat 
bard of Rajpootana. The first princess married by 
Pirthi-raj was the daughter of the Dtihima of Biana—a 
city, the castle of which was built on the topmost peak 
of Druinadahcr, to resemble the Koi/asa of Shiva. The 
young Dahimee princess brought in with her ‘ a dower 
of eight beauteous maids and sixty-three female slaves, 
one hundred chosen horses of the breed of .Irak, two 
elephants and ten shields, a pallet of silver, one hundred 
wooden images, one hundred chariots, and one thousand 
pieces of gold.’ Her three brothers accompanied her to 
Delhi for employment in its court. The eldest, ICaimas, 
was appointed the premier; and while I10 headed the 
cabinet the affairs of Pirthi-raj were at the highest 
prosperity. Poondir, the second, was placed near La¬ 
hore to guard the frontiers against foreign invasion. 
The third, Chaond Rai, received a commission iri the 
army, at the head of which he achieved many a glori- 
ous'victory. Pirthi-raj next sfrengthened himself by 
two powerful connections, bj’ giving his two sisters— 
Pirtha to Samarsi, the Prince of Cheetore, and the 
other to Pujoon, the distinguished chief of the Cutoha- 
was. Thus did the emperor enlarge the jcirele of his 
alliances, and add to tho number of his adherents,—till, 
at last, there gathered round his throne one hundred 
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and eight chiefs of the highest rank in India, and his 
sway became the most powerful in the land. 

In the height of his power, Pirthi-raj celebrated the 
Aswamedha, the most magnificent of all rites enjoined 
to the Hindoo by his Shastcrs. Heeords exist of this 
ceremony from the dawn of Indian history, but which, 
for its great costliness, and the risks attending it, can 
scarcely be attempted now by princes dependent upon 
pensions, or ruling in small principalities. The main 
features of the ceremony consisted in the selection of 
a milk-white steed, which on liberation wandered where 
it chose, and offering for its master a challenge to the 
surrounding princes, returned, if not seized by any¬ 
body, after completing a twelvemonth, and was then 
bled to the sun with all the imposing effect that royalty, 
and wealth, and holiness combined coidd produce. 
Pirthi-raj undertook to celebrate this pompous cere¬ 
mony—and the gauntlet he threw to all the Rajahs 
around him, there ventured none to accept. The sacri¬ 
fice of the steed, and a lavish distribution of money, 
bruited his fame through all Hindoostan. 

The Chohan and Rahtore were as much an implac¬ 
able foe to each other as were the Montagues and Capu- 
Icts of Shakespeare,—and the Rajah of Kanouge felt 
himself .eclipsed by the fame of his antagonist. To 
soothe his vanity, he projected the celebration of the 
still more magnificent ceremony of the Jlajshuye, which 
had not been atte&ptcd by any of the princes since the 
Pandoos, not even‘by the great Yicramaditya. It was 
on the occasion of this ceremony that Pirthi-raj forcibly 
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carried off the Princess Sunjogta in open day from the 
capital of Jychand—a feat, the heroism of which forms 
the subject of the Kanonge Khund of the Pirthivi Itaj 
Chohan Rasa of Chand. The Princess of Kanouge was 
not only remarkable for her personal charms, but formed 
the most perfect model of Rajpoot female character in 
her day. No sooner did Pirthi-raj arrive with her at 
Delhi, than he abandoned himself to her influence. 
The seductive charms of tho enchantress lulled the 
monarch for a time into a neglect of every princely 
duty, and in his inglorious repose he resembled Her¬ 
cules at the feet of Omphale. The date of this abduc¬ 
tion is a. i). 1175. 

Pirthi-raj next undertook the conquest of Mahoba, 
or present Bundlecund. The circumstance which led 
to the invasion of that country was his abduction of 
the daughter of the Prince of Sameta. The Chohan 
soon reduced the Cliundal to extremities, and eventually 
to submission. Pirthi-raj’s life was one continued series 
of feats of arms and gallantry, the details of which 
would encumber our subject with matter not strictly 
relevant to it. Let us therefore hasten to an epoch in 
which happened events with consequences the most 
disastrous to our nation. 

The banners of Islam, which had been unfurled as 
far west as over Portugal and across the Pyrenees, 
were now destined to change their course, and wave 
over regions of the East. From the mjddle of the 
seventh to the commencement of the eleventh century 
occasional inroads had taken place that resembled rather 
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marauding expeditions than deliberate attempts at con¬ 
quest. But, at length, there arose a man who, to 
quote the words of the bard of Delhi, was ‘a wave 
of iron in the path of his foes.’ This was Sultan 
Mahmood of Ghizni. Twelve times did he come in 
pursuit of the favourite object of his enterprise. But 
his career, like that of a meteor, was attended only with 
a fitful glory. ‘ ITe merely pounced, from time to time, 
like an eagle, from his tremendous eyrie amid the snows 
bf the Caucasus—snatched his prey, and then flew back 
to his domain.’ Hitherto the incursions of the Islamite 
partook only the character of a predatory marauder, 
but circumstances now concurred to give him a per¬ 
manent footing in our land, and a paramount sway over 
our people. The intestine feuds of the Chohan and 
Bali tore had paved the way for the .approach of an 
enemy, who had long been desirous of following a career 
similar to that of his Ghiznivide predecessor. Mahomed 
Ghori had penetrated as far as Lahore, and in 1191 he 
set out to attack the Itajah of Delhi—the outwork and 
bulwark of Indian sovereignty. The hostile armies 
met at Tilouri, between Thanesur and Kurnal, on the 
great plain,—where most of the contests for the posses¬ 
sion of India have been decided. The Hindoo Rajah was 
well prepared for defence, and sent the Mussulman 
‘ scampering away to the tune of Devil lake the hindmost.’ 
In two years, however, the Ghorian again came dressed 
in a fresh' panoply* of war, and encamped on the banks 
of the Caggar. This time the fight was desperate, and 
‘"Victory perched on the lance of the Moslem.’ The 
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brave Samarsi fell, together with his son and all his 
household troops. Chaond Rai, the gallant Dahima, 
perished with the whole chivalry of Delhi. Pirthi-raj 
himself was taken prisoner, and put to death in cold 
blood. The beloved spouse of the Cheetore Chief, and 
the idolized Sunjogta, hearing of the fatal issue to 
their lords, mounted the funeral.pyre to join them in 
heaven. From tho field of victory, the conqueror turned 
his steps to tho capital. There, ‘within its walls, was 
young Itainsi, who fell the last martyr in defence of 
his country, opposing the entry of the foe. Then fol¬ 
lowed scenes of devastation, plunder, and massacre, 
that have too often been enacted in Delhi. None sur¬ 
vived excepting the bard Chand, who alone remained 
to sing the requiem of his nation’s fall. Such was the 
great battle that demolished the ancient fabric of Hindoo 
independence, and transferred the empire of our country 
to the hands of a race with whom pageantry was power, 
slaughter the canon of their creed, plunder the prin¬ 
ciple of their administration, and justice the exception, 
and not tho rule, of their government. 

llai Pithora .—In the days of Pithri-rnj the Hindoo 
city of Delhi had been defended by a double line of 
fortifications, before it could be taken. The appearance 
of Mahomed Ghori at Lahore seems to have given a 
well-grounded apprehension that Delhi might soon be 
attacked. The town outside the walls of Lalkot was 
exposed, and an enemy might easily get possession of 
it. It was therefore protected by* an miter range of 
works, that are still called Killah Rai Pithora . Those 
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works have now a circuit of four miles and three fur¬ 
longs, surrounding the fort of Lalkot. • From the north¬ 
west-angle of that citadel ‘the lines of Rai Pithora’s 
walls can still be distinctly traced, running towards the 
north for about half a mile. From this point they turn 
to the south-east for one and a half mile, then to the 
south for one mile, and, lastly, to the west and north¬ 
west fqr three quarters of a mile, where they join the 
south-west angle of Lalkot, which, being situated on 
higher ground, forms a lofty citadel that completely 
commands the fort of Rai Pithora. But the defences 
of the city are in every way inferior to those of the 
citadel. The walls are only half the height, and the 
towers are placed at much longer intervals. The wall 
of the city is carried from the north bastion of Lalkot, 
called Fateh Boorj, to the north-east for three quarters 
of a mile, where it turns to the south-east for one and 
a half mile to the Damdama Boorj. From this bastion 
the direction of the wall for about one mile is south¬ 
west, and then north-west for a short distance to 
the south end of the hill on which Azina. Khan’s tomb 
is situated. Beyond this point the wall can be traced 
for some distance to the north along the ridge which 
was most probably connected with the south-east corner 
of Lalkot, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Sir T. 
Metcalfe’s house. The fort of Rai Pithora is said to 
have had nine gates. Four of those gates can still be 
traced: the first irf on the west side, and is covered by 
an outwork.: the second is on the north side, towards 
Indraprat; the third is on the east side, towards Tog- 
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lakhabad; and tlie fourth is on the south-east side. 
But besides these there must have been other gates 
somewhere on the south side. Such was the Hindoo 
city of Delhi when it was captured by the Mussulmans 
in January, 1193. The circuit of its walls was nearly 
four and a half miles, and it covered a space of ground 
equal to one half of modern Delhi.’ * 

It was by the west gate of Itai Pithora that the 
Mussulman troops gained their entrance into the city, 
and it. was thence called the Ghizni gate. The citadel 
of Lalkot was entered by the Ranjeet gate. The ground 
inside the walls of the fortress was the scene of hard 
fighting between the Hindoos and Patans, and ‘the 
Mussulmans say that 5000 martyrs to their religion lie 
interred in the neighbourhood.’ The assault on the 
Lalkot had been led by Hajce Baba Rose Beh, and he 
was slain heading the storming party. His remains lie 
in a wild and deserted spot, in the north-west ditch 
of the Lalkot. ‘ The tomb is visited occasionally, and 
as it has been lately white-washed, it is evident that 
there are some who have an interest in keeping it in a 
state of repair.’ 

There were the enduring witnesses of Hindoo glory, 
and in the exceeding interest of the scehe around us, 
we hurried from place to place, utterly insensible to 
fatigue, and passed on from one ruin to another, making 
the whole circuit of the desolate city. Near the Ran- 
jeet-gate imagination raised up the brave? Samarsi 
leading out his men for the plains of Kurnal. Pirthi- 
* General Cunningham. 
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raj, and Chaond Rai, and the illustrious throng of 
Hindoo heroes, rose up in all the pomp and panoply of 
wat, and stood to see the troops filing before them. 
The Hindoo history of that age teems with instances of 
as heroic courage, as great love of country, and as 
patriotic devotion, as we read of in Grecian or Roman 
history,—and yet the actors in these scenes are not 
known beyond the boundaries of their native land. The 
belted knights and barons bold of ancient Delhi had 
gathered round it and sworn to defend it, but they died 
in redeeming their pledge. Their oaths are registered 
in heaven, their bodies rest in bloody graves. They 
have left a fame unspotted with dishonour, and their 
memory is cherished in the songs of bards to inflame 
the enthusiasm of their descendants to deeds of glory. 
‘ Had the princes of Kanouge, Putun, Dhar, and other 
states, joined with the Emperor of Delhi, it is dohbtful 
whether the Islamite could ever have been the lord of 
Ilindoostan. But jealousy and revenge rendered those 
princes indifferent spectators of a contest, destined to 
overthrow them all.’ 

The Bhoot Khana .—In Pirthi-raj’s capital were 
‘ twenty-seven Hindoo temples, of which several hun¬ 
dreds of richly-carved pillars still remain to attest both 
the taste and the wealth of the last Hindoo rulers of 
Delhi.’ The cost of each of these was twenty lakhs of 
Dilials. How rich this sounds; but, alas! the high- 
sounding' DUial -ftt is little more than a halfpenny, and 
the paltry pomposity of Patan arithmetic shrinking into 
a low figure, makes each temple to have cost only 40,000 
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Rupees. The Bhoot Khana is a colonnaded court-yard, 
the materials of which were obtained from the demolition 
of the Hindoo temples. Heretofore, there was a com¬ 
mon tradition that on this site stood the palace of 
Pirthi-raj, and that the numerous pillars which form 
the colonnades of the Bhoot Khana once belonged to 
his imperial residence. But nobody can fail to mark 
the incongruities of the pillars, which are nearly all of 
them made up of two or three separate pieces of shafts. 
The shaft of one kind has been placed upon that of 
another, and half of it appears plain, the other half de¬ 
corated. One shaft is ornamented at the base, the other 
is its reverse,—and in many instances a pillar is thicker 
at the top than at the bottom. These are faults which 
the rudest architect would not commit, and there is no 
doubt that the pillars do not stand as originally arranged 
by the Hindoos, but that they have been taken down, 
and put in their present position by the Mussulmans. 
This fact is recorded in an. Arabic inscription over the 
Eastern gateway of the court-yard. The old Hindob 
pillars of a blackish stone, from which probably is the 
name of Bhoot Khana, are carved with fine workmanship 
and sculpture. But the idol-hating Mahomedans, deem¬ 
ing offensive the infidel images, had put over them a 
coating of plaster. Time has removed this, and the 
figures are again visible. There are ‘ two stones in the 
north side of the court, one fixed in the inner wall in 
the north-cast angle just above the pillars, and,the other 
in the outer wall between the north gate and the north¬ 
east corner. The inner sculpture represents several 
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well-known Hindoo gods: first, Vishnu lying on a couch 
with a lotus rising from his navel, and covered by a 
canopy, with two attendants, one standing at his head 
and one sitting at his feet; second,^ seated figure not 
recognized; third, Indra, on his elephant; fourth, Brah¬ 
ma, with three heads, seated on his goose ; fifth, Shiva, 
with his trident, seated on his bull Nandi; sixth, a 

' K 

figure with lotus, seated on some animal not recognized. 
The outer sculpture is of a different description. The 
scene shows two rooms with a half-open door between 
them. In each room there is a female lying on a couch 
with a child by her side, a canopy over her head, and 
an attendant at her feet. In the left-hand room two 
females are seen carrying children towards the door, 
and in the right-hand room two others are doing the 
jkme. The whole four of these females appear to be 
hastening towards the principal figure in the right-hand 
room.’ The first sculptures leave no doubt as to tho 
full development of that Puranio idolatry which had a 
great share in bringing about the decline and fall of 
the Hindoo empire; and the second may well give us 
some faint; notions of Hindoo female life amongst the 
Tomaras and Chohans of tho eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies. To the south-east of the court is a small temple, 
ascended by a narrow staircase. The shape is that of a 
pavilion, with open pointed arches. These betray the 
temple to have been put up by Mahomedan hands. But 
beneath tlie dom^ the stones still remain blackened by 
the smoke which Jiad arisen from the burnt-offerings 
when a Hindoo god had sat beneath it. The beautiful fe- 
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male faces on the top of the columns supporting the dome 
have been all defaced by the iconoclastic Moslem. Prom 
many of the pillars being carved with cross-legged 
Buddhistic figures, their age may be thought to be older 
than the ninth or tenth century. Their great antiquity, 
the mystery that overhangs them, and their extraordin¬ 
ary preservation amid the surrounding desolation, make 
them not a little interesting in our eyes. But, in the 
words of an old traveller, ‘ Time sadly ovorcometh all 
things, and is now dominant, and sitteth upon the Iron 
Pillar aiid lookcth into old Delhi, while his sister Ob¬ 
livion reclineth semi-somnolent on the Bkoot-Khana, 
gloriously triumphing, and turning old glories into 
dreams. History sinkcth beneath her cloud. The 
traveller, as he passeth amazodly through the cloisters, 
asketh of her who builded them, and she mumbleth 
something, but what it is he hcareth not.’ 

From the earliest period India has been the prey 
of many a nation from far and near. The table-land of 
Central Asia—regarded as the cradle of the human 
race—formed the ‘Cimmerian abode,’ whence poured 
down hordes upon her devoted plains. But their occa¬ 
sional irruptions bore the character of stonrts, that 
gathering their strength upon the brows of the Caucasus, 
or the shores of the Oxus, hurst to sweep only the bor¬ 
ders on the north and west, leaving the fertile regions 
of the valley unscathed by steel, or unharmed by plunder. 
The Sutlege, and afterwards the Qaggar, were the 
" Ultima Thule,’ within which their force waS spent, and 
their career was circumscribed. The country soon re- 
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covered from the shock of such invasions—and the Hin¬ 
doo, by alternate reverse and success, had kept the 
enemy at bay for many an age. But, at length, the 
time arrived to fulfil the doom long prophesied in the 
Poorans,—which foretold dominion to the Yavana over 
India,—when the Mahomedan carried away the prize 
which Sesostris or Semiramis, the Mede or the Mace¬ 
donian, had coveted’to win. The thirty-three millions 
of deities, who had hitherto watched over her destinies, 
and oft sat in awful conclaves over her affairs, went 
away to slumber, like tired agents, betraying their trust 
in the moment of danger. The forsaken of the gods 
was seized upon, and retained with a firm grasp, by a 
redoubtable foe. He was an utter alien in race and 
religion, in language and laws—who, obliterating every 
trace of the past, wrought a change that presented the 
country under new features altogether. 

The Ghorian came down and overthrew for ever 
the tin-one of the Pandoos. The Moslem war-cry rang 
through the streets of Delhi, and the foot of the stranger 
was laid upon the necks of its inhabitants. The temples 
of its gods were demolished, to be trodden and trampled 
upon in exultation,—and ‘ a greater than Babylon 5 fell 
to lie groaning under the iron rod of the tyrant. The 
conqueror rode triumphant through the Ranjit-gate, 
and took up his residence in the citadel of Lalkot. He 
issued an order prohibiting the Hindoo chiefs the beat 
of their< kettle-drums—‘ Lalkot tai nagdra bajto a,' 
* kettle-drains are not to be beaten in Lalkot.’ To in¬ 
crease the security of his position, the Moslem made 
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additions to the existing Hindoo fortifications. The 
approach to the Kanjit-gate, the weakness of which had 
been proved by his own success, was particularly 
‘ strengthened by a double line of works, and by three 
separate outworks immediately in front of the gateway.’ 
There are two arches in the ditch to the north-west, 
which are said to bo Mahomedan, because ‘the Hindoos 
in those days did not use the arch at all.’ No dispute 
need be raised hero as to the knowledge or ignorance of 
the Hindoos about the arch in architecture—suffice it to 
mention, that the standard of Islam waved aloft on the 
top of the Lalkot, casting its shadow that gradually 
spread over the surface of our peninsula. 

Mufijeed-i-Kaolub-nl-Islam. The first Mussulman 
kings of Delhi ‘ did not build any huge forts or exten¬ 
sive cities to perpetuate their names.’ Their taste lay 
not in works of ostentatious palaces and tombs like the 
Moguls. They were great zealots, who chose to build 
noble mosques and colossal minars, to exalt the religion 
of their prophet. No undertaking could have been 
more appropriate for Kootub-ud-deen—‘ the Pole Star 
of Islamism,’ than the erection of the Mu-yeecl-i-Jdootub- 
ul-Islam. It rose the first altar to the Allah of Ma¬ 
homed in the plains of India, displacing the temples of 
our gods, and humbling the pride of our nation. 
Though the earliest specimen of Patan architecture, this 
mosque ‘ is still unrivalled for its grand line of gigantic 
arches, and for the graceful beauty*of the lowered 
tracery which covers its walls. The ‘front of the mus- 
jeed is a wall eight feet thick, pierced by a line of seven 
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noble arches. The centre arch is 22 feet wide and 
nearly 53 feet in height, and the side arches are 10 feet 
wide and 24 feet high. Through these gigantic arches 
the first Mussulmans of Delhi entered a magnificent 
room 135 feet long and 31 foot broad, the roof of which 
was supported on five rows of the tallest md finest of 
the Hindoo pillars. The mosque is approached through 
a cloistered court, 145 feet in length from east to west, 
and 96 feet in width. In the midst of tlie west half of 
this court stands the celebrated Iron Pillar, surrounded 
by cloisters formed of several rows of Hindoo columns 
of infinite variety of design, and of most delicate execu¬ 
tion. There are three entrances to the court of the 
musjeed, each 10 feet in widtn, of which the eastern 
entrance was the principal one. The southern entrance 
has disappeared long ago, but the other t *o are still in 
good order, with their in teres, mg inscriptions in large 
Arabic letters. During the reign oi Alt-unis]), the son- 
in-law of Kootub-ud-deen, the great mosque was much 
enlarged by the addition of two wings to the north and 
south, and by the erection of a new cloistered court six 
times as large as the first court;. The fronts of the two 
wing buildings are pierced by five arches each, the mid¬ 
dle arches being 24 feet span, the next arches 13 feet, 
and the outer arches 8-i feet. The walls are of the same 
thickness, and their ornamental scrolls are of the same 
delicate and elaborate tracery as those of the original 
mosque. Jlut though the same character is thus pre¬ 
served in these new buildings, it would seem that they 
were not intended simply as additions to the great mus- 
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jeed, but as new and separate mosques. I infer this 
from the existence of a large niche in the middle of the 
rear wall of the north wing, which, as far as my observ¬ 
ation goes, is the usual mode of construction for the 
middle of the back wall of every large mosque. The 
whole front of the great musjeed, with its new additions, 
is 384 feet in length, which is also the length of its clois¬ 
tered court. The wall on the south side of the court, 
as well as the south end of the east wall, are fortunately 
in good preservation ; and, as about three-fourths of the 
columns are still standing, we arc able to measure the 
size of the enclosure with precision, and to reckon the 
number of columns with tolerable certainty. The num¬ 
ber of columns must have been as nearly as possible 600, 
and as each of them consists of two Hindoo shafts, the 
whole number of Hindoo pillars thus brought into use 
could not have been less than 1200. The court is a 
square of 302 feet inside the walls. The whole area 
covered by the mosque and its court is 420 feet by 384 
feet,.’ * 

Immediately after the capture of Delhi, in 1193, 
had the mosque been begun. There were the- mate¬ 
rials—the wrecks of the Hindoo temples—ready on the 
spot, and in the short space of three years did the 
mosque rise in all its completion. In its entirety, the 
Musjeed-i-Kootub-ul-Islam must have been an archi¬ 
tectural wonder, when f in ruins it is^one of the most 
magnificent works in the world.’ Tim African traveller, 
Ebn Batuta, saw it a hundred and twenty-five years 
* Cunningham. 
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after the date of its erection, and described it then * as 
having no equal, either for beauty or extent.’ It was 
entire when Tamerlane invaded India. That monarch 
‘ took back a model of it with him to Samarcund, to¬ 
gether with all the masons he could find at Delhi, and 
is said to have built a mosque upon the same plan at 
that place, before he set out for the invasion of Syria.’ 
It was subsequent to this period that the mosque seems 
to have fallen to ruins, and to have gone to utter decay 
by the time of Baber, who makes no mention of it in 
his memoirs. Though quite in ruins now, the outlines 
sufficiently impress the modern traveller with its ma¬ 
jestic size and grandeur. The large central arch has 
been put in order by the British Government. 

It may be questioned whether this mosque of Ivoo- 
tub-ud-deen is the work of Maliomedun or of Hindoo 
hands. Remembering that, in the previ ms century, 
Mahmood had carried away the Hindoo masons from 
Muttra to build his mosques and palaces at Gliizni, this 
question appears to gain considerable ground in favour 
of the Hindoos. In the interval of time, the Ma- 
homedans of Ghizni or Ghori had scarcely any leisure 
from their wars to improve in the peaceful arts. It is 
doubtful whether they had made the progress to exe¬ 
cute the elegant tracery on the walls. On the other 
hand, the arches afford a point in favour of the Ma- 
homedaqs. But ( a discussion has been raised to scout 
the notion of the ignorance of the arch by the Hindoos,* 
and we would attempt to draw an argument towards its 
* The discussion has been raised by Baboo Rajender Lull Mittra. 
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support from a reference to the arches in the ‘ Celestial 
Bride’ of Mahmood. This celebrated mosque is admit¬ 
ted by all Mahomedan writers to have been built by 
Hindoo architects. It has arches which cannot be 
denied to the Hindoos without a blind prejudice. The 
doubt removed, the Hindoos appear in our opinion to 
have had the same hand in the building of the Mus- 
jeed-i-Kootub-ul-Islam as in that of the ‘Celestial 
Bride.’ 

The original name of the mosque, recorded in the 
inscription over the eastern gateway, was the Jummah 
Musjeod. The present name appears to have been 
conferred in honour of the memory either of Kootub-ud- 
deen himself, or of his great namesake and contempo¬ 
rary saint whose tomb is close by. Khawja Kootub-ud- 
deen, of Ouse, in Persia, has a great name in the 
chronicles of Mahomedan sainthood. He was ‘ the 
guide and apostle’ of Altamash, and most probably 
led that prince to make the additions spoken of to the 
musjeod. Pilgrims visit his tomb from various parts 
of India, ‘ and go away persuaded that they shall have 
all they have asked, provided they have given or pro¬ 
mised liberally in a pure spirit of faith in his influence 
with the Deity. The tomb of th.c saint is covered with 
gold brocade, and protected by an awning—those of the 
emperors around it lie naked and exposed. Emperors 
and princes in abundance lie all around him ; and their 
tombs are entirely disregarded by the hundfeds that 
daily prostrate themselves before hife, and*have been 
doing so for the last six hundred years. Among the 
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rest 1 saw here the tomb of Mouazim, alias Bahadur 
Shah, the son and successor of Aurungzcbe, and that of 
the blind old Emperor Shah Alum, from whom the 
Honourable Company got their Dewanee grant. The 
grass grows upon the slab that covers the remains of 
Mouazim—the most learned, most pious, and most 
amiable, I believe, of the crowned descendants of the 
great Akber. These kings and princes all try to get a 
place as near as they can to tire remains of such old 
saints, believing that the ground is more holy than any 
other, and that they may give* them,a lift on the day 
of resurrection. The heir-apparent to the throne of 
Delhi visited the tomb the same day that I did. He 
was between sixty and seventy years of age. I asked 
some of the attendants of the tomb, on my way back, 
what he had come for ; and was told that no one knew, 
but every one supposed it was for the death of the Em¬ 
peror, his father, who was only fifteen years older, and 
was busily engaged in promoting an intrigue at the 
instigation of one of his wives, to oust, him and got one 
of her own sons, Mirza Salcem, acknowledged as his 
successor by the British Government.’ 

The Kootitb Minor .-*-The ancient city of Delhi, ac¬ 
cording to "VVilford, extended above thirty miles along 
the banks of the Jumna. Surely the extent of the ruins 
cannot be less than a circumference of twenty miles. 
On all sides of this circumference are ‘ tombs and ruins, 
ruins and tombs, —and above all, like a Pharos to guide 
one over the sea'of desolation, rises the tall, tapering 
cylinder of the Kootub.’ The ‘ single majesty of the 
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Minar, so grandly conceived, so beautifully embellished, 
and so exquisitely finished, fills the mind of the spec¬ 
tator with emotions of wonder and delight. He feels 
that it is among the towers of the earth, what the Taj 
is among the tombs—something unique of its kind, that 
must ever stand alone in his recollections.’ 

Indeed, the Kootub outdoes^ everything of its kind 
—it is rich, unique, venerable, and magnificent. It 
‘stands as it were {Rone in India’—rather it sliould 
have been said alone in the world: for it is the highest 
column that the lyind of* man has yet reared; being, as 
it stands now, 238 feet and one inch above the level of 
the ground. Once it is said to have been 300 feet high, 
but there is not anj- very reliable authority for this 
statement. In 1794, however, it had been actually 
measured to be 250 feet 11 inches high. The Pillar of 
Pompey at Alexandria, the Minaret of the Mosque of 
Husun at Cairo, and the Alexandrine Column at St 
Petersburg, all bow their heads to the Kootub. 

The base of this Minar is a polyglon of twenty-four 
sides, altogether measuring 147 feet. The shaft is of a 
circular form, and tapers regularly from the base to the 
summit. It is divided into five stories, round each of 
which runs a bold projecting balcony, supported upon 
large and richly-carved stone brackets, having balus¬ 
trades, that give to the pillar a most ornamental effect. 
The exterior of the basement story is fluted alternately 
into twenty-seven angular and scmi-eireular faces. In 
the second story the flutes are only semi-circular: in 
the third they are all angular. The fourth story is 
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circular and plain: the fifth again has semi-circular 
flutings. The relative height of the stories to the 
diameter of the base has quite scientific proportions. 
The first or lowermost story is 95 feet from the ground, 
or just two diameters in height. The second is 53 feet 
further up, the third 40 feet further. The fourth story 
is 24 feet above the third, and the fifth has a height of 
22 feet. The whole column is just five diameters in 
height. Up to the third story the Minar is built of fine 
red sandstone. From the third balcony to the fifth tho 
building is composed chiefly of white Jeypore marble. 
The interior is of the grey quartose stone. The ‘ stones 
from seven different quarries/ as stated by Ebn Batuta, 
are not observed now : it may have been the case when 
that traveller saw the Kootub in all its original mag¬ 
nificence and variety of materials. The ascent is by a 
spiral staircase of 376 steps to the balcony of the fifth 
story, and thence are three more steps to the top of the 
present stone-work. Inside it is roomy enough, and 
full of openings for the admission of light and air. The 
steps are almost lady-steps, and the ascent is quite easy. 
There are passages from the staircase to the balconies, 
to allow of people walking into them. The ferruginous 
sandstone has been well selected to lend a rich majestic 
appearance to the column. The surface of that material 
seems to have deepened in reddish tint by exposure for 
ages to the oxygen of the atmosphere. The white 
marble of the upper stories sits like a tasteful crown 
upon the red stone; and the graceful bells sculptured 
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in the balconies are like a ‘cummerbund’ round the 
waist of the majestic tower. 

Besides the richly-decorated balconies, the body of 
the Minar is further ornamented by horizontal belts of 
writing in bold relief, and in the Kufic character. * In 
the basement story there are six bands or belts of in¬ 
scriptions encircling the tower. The uppermost band 
contains only some verses from the Koran, and the 
next below it gives the well-known ninety-nine Arabic 
names of the Almighty. The third belt contains the 
name and praises of Mauz-uddin , Abul Muzafar, Mahomed 
Bin Sam, commonly known as Mahomed Ghori. The 
fourth belt contains only a verse from the Koran, and 
the fifth belt repeats the name and praises of the Sultan 
Mahomed Bin Sam. The lowermost belt has been too 
much injured, both by time and by ignorant restora¬ 
tions, to admit of being read.’ 

In the second story, ‘ the inscription over the door¬ 
way records that the Emperor Altamash ordered the 
completion of the Minar. The lowermost belt contains 
the verses of the Koran respecting the summons to 
prayer on Friday, and the upper lino contains the 
praises of the Emperor Altamash. Over the door of 
the third story the praises of Altamash are repeated, 
and again in the belt of inscription round the column. 
In the fourth story, the door inscription records that 
the Minar was ordered to be erected during the reign 
of Altamash.’ 

There are other short inscription^, which are deserv- 
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ing of notice. One of them in the basement story re¬ 
cords the name of Fazzil, son of Abul Muali, the Muta- 
wallee. lie was probably the high-priest in the age 
of Kuttub-ud-deen. The name of Mahomed Amircho, 
Architect, is attached to the Minar on a side^of the 
third story. On the same story, also, is a short Nagari 
inscription in one line with the name of Mahomed Sul¬ 
tan (Mahomed Togluk), and the date of Samvat 1382, 
or a. J). 1325. In another Nagari inscription on the 
fourth story, is recorded the name of Piroj Safi, or 
Firoz Shah Togluk. 

The Kootub docs not stand now in all the integrity 
of its original structure. It was struck by lightning, 
and had to be repaired by the Emperor Firoz Shah in 
1308. The nature and extent of his repairs may be 
made out by the help of the Nagari inscriptions on the 
fourth and fifth stories. The longest and most im¬ 
portant of them ‘is found on the south jamb of the 
doorway of the fourth story, cut partly on the white 
marble, and partly on the red sandstone.’ Unfortun¬ 
ately, this inscription—‘ more especially the upper por¬ 
tion on the white marble ’—is not in a proper state of 
preservation. However, it is enough to establish that 
some repairs have been made to the fourth story by 
Firoz Shah. There is no record on the fifth story, ex¬ 
cepting of that Emperor,—the whole of that Story may 
be concluded to have come down, and to have been re¬ 
built by him. 1^ is an important fact to know, that 
these repairs were executed by Hindoo hands. Not 
only does this appear from the Nagari inscriptions put 
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upon the Minar, but also from the name of the Si/pa, or 
Architect, recorded on the fourth-story doorway in¬ 
scription. Ho was called Nana Pala, the son of Chd- 
hada Deva Pala. The Hindoo architect has not failed 
to record his undertaking without the usual Hindoo in¬ 
vocation, Sri Viswakurma prasade rachita —‘ built under 
the auspices of Yiswakurma,’ the Celestial Architect of 
the Hindoos. 

Iu 1503, the Minar had again happened to be in¬ 
jured, and been repaired by the orders of Secunder Lodi. 
Ho Hindoo architect, but a Mahomedan one of the 
name of Futteh Khan, the son of Khowas Khan, had 
been intrusted this time with the superintendence of 
the repairs, as appears from a record put up over the 
entrance doorway. The next period in the history of 
the Kootub at once brings us down to the year 1803, 
or exactly five hundred years after its reparation by 
Secunder Lodi. In that year, a severe earthquake 
seriously injured the pillar, and its dangerous state 
having been brought to notice, on possession of the 
country, the British Government liberally undertook 
its repairs. They were brought to a close in 25 years, 
or more than the period the building had originally 
taken to be reared. The old cupola of Firoz Shah, or 
of Secunder Lodi, that was standing in 1794, having 
fallen down, had been substituted by a plain octagonal 
red-stone pavilion. To men of artistic taste this had ap¬ 
peared a very unfitting head-piece foj the nobje column, 
so it was taken down by the orders, of Lord,. Hardinge 
in 1847, and the present stonework put up in its stead. 
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The condemned top now lies on a raised plot of ground 
in front of the long colonnade running eastward from 
the pillar. Many other restorations are said to he 
‘altogether out of keeping with the rest of the pillar.’ 
Particular objection has been taken by antiquarians to 
the entrance doorway, improved with new mouldings, 
frieze, and repairs of the inscription tablet.’ The 
‘ flimsy balustrades ’ are pronounced to be an ‘ eyesore ’ 
—the original ones having been ‘ rich and massive, like 
small battlements.’ In short, the Kootub, like the 
works of Shakespeare, stands ‘ with a thousand mortal 
murders on its head.’ 

Now as to the origin of the Kootub—a subject on 
which much speculation has been wasted, and still the 
question is open for controversy. There arc two parties 
in the question, the warmth of whose discussions might 
lead one to suppose that the apple of discord has fallen 
among them, and set them at loggerheads to create an 
antiquarian schism. Great names head the two parties* 
—and a regular literary joust and tournament has been 
going on for half a century. Theories professing the 
Hindoo origin of the Kootub are maintained by one 
party. Theories professing its Mahomedan origin arc 
propounded by the other. The Hindoo party believes 
the Minar to have been built by a Hindoo prince for his 
daughter, who wished to worship the rising sun, and 
view the waters of the Jumna from the top of it every 
morning., It was a Mahomedan—an old Moonshee of 
the name of'Syud Ahmed, in the service of the Emperor 
* Sir T. Metcalfe was at the head of the Hindoo party. 
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Akber Shah II.—who first ventured to give this opinion 
out, though at the expense of his countrymen. The 
Mahomcdan party repudiates this as an outrageous 
paradox, and would have the Kootub taken for the un¬ 
mistakable Mazinah of the Musjced-i-Kootub-ul-Islam. 
Various arguments have been advanced by the Hindoo- 
wallahs, which their opponents have stoutly opposed. 
That the Minar, being placed by itself and alone, is 
contrary to the Mahomcdan practice,—that its entrance 
door faces the north as the Hindoos have their doors, 
whereas the Mahomedans always place their doors facing 
the cast,—that if the Minor had been intended for a 
Mazinah, it would have been erected at one end of the 
mosque,—and that it is customary for the Hindoos to 
erect such buildings without a platform or plinth, whereas 
the Mahomedans always build upon a plinth,—are points 
which have been all taken up and ably disposed of by 
the late Archaeological Surveyor of India. But still the 
question is involved in very much the same obscurity 
as before. True, it cannot be improbable, but it is 
difficult to persuade ourselves to believe, that such a 
costly structure had been undertaken by a fond parent 
merely to please the fancy of a daughter desirous of see¬ 
ing the Jumna from its top. It is, what is often said 
in common parlance, ‘ paying too much for a whistle,’ 
—though she may have been the daughter of the last 
Tomara, and the only offspring of her parent; or a 
noble widow, pledged to a chaste devotional life. Ko 
man who sees the Minar can mistake it for a moment 
to Jbe any other than a thoroughly Mahomcdan building 
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—Mah.omed.an in design, and Mahomedan in its intents 
and purposes. The object is at once apparent to the 
spectator—that of a Mazinah for the Muezzin to call the 
faithful to prayers. The adjoining mosque, fully ‘ cor¬ 
responding in design, proportion, and execution to the 
tower,’ bears one out in such a view of the lofty column, 
—and there is the recorded testimony of Shams-i-raj 
and Abulfeda to place the fact beyond a doubt. If a 
Hindoo Rajah had really laid the foundations, the glory 
of its completion cannot be denied to the Mussulmans. 
The ornamental bells in the balconies are undoubtedly 
Hindoo, but they imist be admitted to have been skil¬ 
fully rp-arranged under Mahomedan orders and super¬ 
intendence. The materials may be Hindoo, but the de¬ 
sign is strictly Mahomedan. The history of the Kootub 
is written in its inscriptions. The belts of Arabic 
passages recording the praises of Mahomed Ghori, and 
the name and titles of Kootub-ud-deen, leave no doubt 
as to the basement story having been commenced by 
the latter during the lifetime of his Suzerain, and the 
completion of the Minar by Altaxnash, is plainly re¬ 
corded in the inscription over the doorway of the fifth 
story. None dares to impeach these records as forgeries 
—and the Kootub seems to have been commenced in 
about a.d. 1200, and finished in 1220. Unless at the 
risk of perpetrating a downright absurdity, one cannot 
be blind to these positive evidences, and assign the pil¬ 
lar a Ilindojo origin. To determine such a thing, we 
would not even look at it in the light of a Jy-stamba, 
or Pillar of Victory, that Hindoo princes were wont to 
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erect in their days—not even as the triumphal pillar 
that Pirthi-raj may have raised to commemorate his 
Victory of Tilouri. In such a case, the fact would have 
been noticed by the bard Chand. Taking everything 
into an impartial consideration, the Mahomedan origin 
of the Kootub is undeniable. But we would attempt 
to discuss that if it is not Hindoo founded, it is at least 
Hindoo built-—much as is the Musjecd-i-Kootub-ul- 
Islam. Such a view of the matter is to be based on the 
comparative state of Hindoo and Patan architecture in 
that age. That of the Hindoos may be easily inferred 
from the graceful bells in the balconies, from the tall 
and tasteful pillars about the'place, and from the Hindoo 
temples at Muttra that warmed Mahmood into admira¬ 
tion. In the plains of Candahar, there had not been a 
worthy or magnificent structure till Hindoo masons 
had erected the * Celestial Bride.’ The Ghorians, like 
their Ghaznivide predecessors, have left no memorials 
to attest their architectural greatness. They had little 
respite from their wars to cultivate the arts of peace. 
No one like Firoz Togluk had been so great a Maho¬ 
medan building-sovereign; and yet in his reign it was 
to a Hindoo that the arduous task of the repairs of the 
Kootub had been intrusted. Up to the age of Timoor 
Mahomedan architecture seems to have been in a rude 
state, or, otherwise, he would not have carried Indian 
architects to build a mosque at Samarcand. Bearing 
all this in mind, it would not be hazarding S, paradox 
to state, that the Kootub is the work* of Hindoo hands. 
Stern warriors and gloomy fanatics chose little to in- 
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^Z^ch^ctnving. The wonderful Min ar could 
scarcely have been built without the developed archi¬ 
tectural genius of the Hindoos. The slope, that has 
been emphatically alluded to as ‘ the peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of Tatan architecture,’ is one of the first prin¬ 
ciples necessary to be observed in all altitudinal 
structures. Tt is not the less observable in the columns 
of Asoca, in the Buddhist temple at Samath, and in the 
ancient Khoomb at Cheetore. In the same manner that 
Hindoo architects have built the isolated Minars at 
Ghizni, has the Kootub been built also a detached 


Minar. The Kootub is as much •without a plinth as 
are the Ghizni Minars. To the Hindoo masons may 
we trace the reason of the entrance-door facing the 
north, when Mahomedun antagonism had not reached 
the climax of building houses with doors facing the 
east, because the Hindoos had their doors towards the 


north, of sleeping with the face towards the south, 
because the Hindoos slept facing the north—of bathing 
with the face turned to the west, because the Hindoos 


did the reverse—of eating on the wrong side of the 
plantain-leaf, because the Hindoos ate on the right side 
—and of feeding upon the meat of luckree. (she-goat), 
because the Hindoos ate the ludcra, or hc-goat. The 
first Mahomedan conquerors made the Hindoo masons 
work with the Hindoo materials, just as in our age 
Neill made the Pandies to wash out the blood of their 
own shedding. It detracts not from the merit of the 
Hindoos because tho Mahomedan is the builder of the 
Kootub. Shah Jehan is the known builder of the Taj, 
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and why would yet the Europeans have it attributed to 
the hands of a Frenchman, but to claim the merit of 
its execution ? The first steam-boat on the Goomtee, 
two generations ago, proclaimed the King of Lucknow 
for its owner, but the genius of Englishmen for its in¬ 
vention. The Kootub declares a Maliomedan builder, 
but the hands and genius of a Hindoo for its building— 
Mahomed Amircho having acted merely as the task¬ 
master. 

But be it Mahomedan or Hindoo, as we stood at the 
foot of the Kootub, and gazed upon its majestic form 
towering into the sky, wc thought of the ancient Tower 
of Babel, and of Ravana’s intended staircase for mortals 
to go up to heaven. It was beyond all expectations of 
our lawyer—the grand dimensions did not the more 
call forth his admiration than the minute details of 
ornamentation resolved by the binocular. There was 
no ' old man to come and warn us that a leopard had 
taken refuge inside, and that, it had torn a native almost 
to death,’ to deter us, like the friends of Dr Russel, 
from making an ascent. Lots of people appeared 
in the different balconies walking round the tower. 
The slim lawyer trippingly went up the stairs, and at 
once mounted to the top. But to a man of Falstaff’s 
proportions, three hundred and seventy-nine steps make 
‘ threescore and ten miles ’ in height. Ilis windpipe 
threatens to hurst before he can get ujo to the first bal¬ 
cony. The feet refused their work, and in,sficer de¬ 
spair we had to give up all hopes of further ascent. 
Unless one had-not to pride himself in the idea of 

YOU, II. 13 
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having been at the head of the Kootub, little is missed 
by failing to ascend the very top—nobody as yet having 
hinted that either the Himalayas or the Taj is visible 
from thence. If the pinnacles of Govinjee’s temple at 
Brindabun could be descried in former days, they have 
been thrown down, no more to meet the eye. The brain 
also turns giddy, and the low balustrades make it a 
matter of some danger to venture out into the balconies. 
‘About five years ago,’ writes Sleeman in 1844, ‘while 
the Emperor was on a visit to the tomb of Khootub-ud- 
deen, a madman got into his private apartments. The 
servants were ordered to turn him out. On passing 
the Minar he ran in, ascended to the top, stood a few 
moments on the verge, laughing at those who were 
running after him, and made a spring that enabled him 
to reach the bottom without touching the sides. An 
eye-witness told me that he kept his erect position till 
about half way down, when he turned over, and con¬ 
tinued to turn till he got to the bottom, where his fall 
made a report like a gun. lie was, of course, dashed 
to pieces. About five* months ago another man fell 
over by accident, and was dashed to pieces against the 
sides.’ But no man who has toiled to come up thus far, 
and see. this ‘world’s great wonder,’ would very will¬ 
ingly forego the pleasure of a sight from its top, which 
he can for once enjoy in his life. Overhead were only 
the unclouded heavens. The air blew nimbly as in 
ether. ‘The sun was about to set with that brilliancy 
which attends his departing glory in the tropics. The 
scene around and below was wondrously beautiful, and 
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not a single feature in the expanded landscape escaped 
the eye. 

For six hundred and forty-six years has the gigan¬ 
tic Kootub weathered the rude assaults of the elements, 
—and thousands of strangers from distant lands have 
come like us to do homage to the mighty monument. 
Around it is a mass of shapeless ruins that formed one 
of the most magnificent cities in the world. But the 
generations who occupied that city, and raised upon 
the wreck of heathen temples the earliest Mahomedan 
church, have passed away for ever. Not a Mussulman 
is now called to prayer from its top, and the worshippers 
of Allah have followed the worshippers of Yishnu and 
Shiva. The mosque has been deserted,—and snakes 
and lizards now crawl in its ruins. The Mazinah yet 
stands, solitary, grand, and majestic,—and, ‘excepting 
the unavoidable and irresistible effects of lightning, 
from the goodness of the materials, and the excellent 
judgment with which they appear to have been put to¬ 
gether, there is every reason to suppose it would have 
withstood the ravages of timet for succeeding genera¬ 
tions to behold with admiration and astonishment, for 
yet many ages,’—the world containing nothing'like it 
even now. 

The wifiimlied Minor, which we passed by on our 
way to Altamash’s tomb, looks as if it had been brought 
from the land of Brobdignag. The originator had evi¬ 
dently the idea to outdo the Kootub,—the giguntic work, 
abruptly left off in an early stage of its progress, with a 
rough surface of the grey stone of the country, has 
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twice the dimensions of that Minar. This curious relic, 
too, has given rise to much difference of opinion as to 
the period and object of its construction. The say of 
one party is, that the pious lady who obtained only a 
view of the river Jumna, and not of the Ganges, from 
the first tower, urged upon her father to build this 
second one upon a larger scale, but the work was inter¬ 
rupted by the conquest of the Mussulmans. The other 
party rejects all this as most precious nonsense, and 
would have the tower to have been undertaken by Alla- 
ud-deen, the progress of which was arrested by the 
illness he fell into shortly after its commencement, and 
from which he did not recover to carry out his design. 
This story is the more likely,"—as standing due north 
from the Ivootub in the opposite extremity, the column 
seems to have been intended for a second Mazinah, 
without which a Maliomcdan church is essentially de¬ 
fective. From what is left, we may form some notion 
of the size and proportions that the tower would have 
assumed on completion. 

To the north-west corner of the Ivootub grounds, 
and abutting on the road, is ‘ the oldest authentic Ma- 
homedan monument in India,’ erected to the memory 
of that early Patan king, who is known under the name 
of Altamash. Considering its age, and the exposure to 
which it has been subjected, the tomb is in wonderful 
preservation. The interior walls are beautifully and 
elaborately^ decorated. The building is of red sand¬ 
stone—the sarcophagus, of pale marble, is in the centre. 
The tomb is open at the top — it looks as if the 
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dome has fallen in. But it is purposely that no screen 
has been raised between the man and heaven, to have 
‘ the way clear for a start on the day of resurrection.’ 

Excursion to the Diving Wells in Mcliroudie. —The 
oldest one is said to have been dug by Anang Pal II. 
The depth of the new well is something over 80 feet, or 
otherwise the water-line is not reached in this rocky 
soil. Great attention is necessary for the preservation 
of waters in this region,—and public wells and tanks 
have existed in all ages to hold them. 

Adam Khan's Tomb .—The haughty general, who 
could not be tamed by removal from power, and who 
had been hurled from the battlements of a tower for 
stabbing the vizier and foster-father of Akber, while at 
prayers in a room adjoining that emperor’s apartment, 
seems to have the whole weight of a large massivo 
stone building laid upon him to keep down his trouble¬ 
some ghost. The dome towers to a great height, and 
the building has a simple grandeur. The ungovern¬ 
able Adam Khan was the Front-de-Boauff of Mogul 
history—differing from that character of the great 
English novelist in this point, that ho made no mag¬ 
nanimous hesitation to approach the creature who w r as 
loth to become the victim of his brutality. Ilis Rebecca 
was ‘ the Hindoo mistress of Baz Bahadur, who is said 
to have been one of the most beaittiful women ever seen 
in India. She was as accomplished as she was fair, and 
was celebrated for her verses in the Hindoo language. 
She fell into the hands of Adam Khan, on the flight of 
Baz Bahadur from Mulwa; and finding herself unable 
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to resist his importunities and threatened violence, she ap¬ 
pointed an hour to receive him, put on her most splendid 
dress, on which she sprinkled the richest perfumes, and 
lay down on a couch, with her mantle drawn over 
her face. Her attendants thought that she had fallen 
asleep, but on endeavouring to wake her on the approach 
of the Khan, they found she had taken poison, and was 
already dead.’ They have turned his tomb into a 
billiard-room, and he is within the clutches of men 
mightier than any of his race. It seems that an aveng¬ 
ing deity has sent them to plague his turbulent spirit, 
for the tragic end of the lady.* 

In a circuit of the antiquities of Patan Delhi, it is 
curious to remark how few are the great undertakings 
that are unconnected with religion. These Maliomed- 
ans seem as if eternity was always in their thoughts. 
The buildings left behind them have almost all a refer¬ 
ence to a future state—they are either a mosque or a 
mausoleum. Kobody knows where to find their ‘proud 
palaces/ The traveller finds the tomb of Altamash, 
but not his palace—afterwards oociqned by his daughter 
the Sultana Rizia, since whom another woman now 
holds the destinies of India in her hands. In vain you 
ask for the dwelling-house of the ascetic Prince Nasir- 
ud-deen, who, seated upon the imperial throne, defrayed 
his personal expenses 'by copying books, and, allowing 
no female servant, had his dinner cooked by his own 

* The name of the*lady was Itupainati. She was bom at Sarung- 
poor in Malwa. Her.songs are still sung all over that province. 
They are composed in the Malwa dialect of Hindi. She had more 
than a common share of the poet’s power. 
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Queen. The horrors of the Mogul invasion had driven 
many a royal fugitive for refuge in the Court of Bul- 
bun. Long had the streets of his capital retained the 
names of Bourn, Ghori, Kahrizm, Bagdad, and other 
kingdoms, derived from the territories of the royal 
exiles. But not a vestige is seen of the celebrated Ruby 
Palace erected by that pompous monarch. The gross- 
minded Kei Kobad, who made his own aged father to 
undergo the abject Oriental obeisance of kissing the 
ground before the royal throne, had fitted up a palace 
at Kilokeree, upon the banks of the Jumna, to enjoy 
there ‘ the soft society of silver-bodied damsels with 
musky tresses,’ but nobody in that village now recol¬ 
lects the site of that palace. 

There are some remains, however, to the south-west 
of the K 00 tub, which your guide would wish you to 
believe to be the ruins of Alla-ud-deen’s palace. The 
walls are of enormous thickness, but much injured, and 
none of the rooms has a roof left upon it. He may 
have lived here in the early years of his reign. Popu¬ 
lar report also believes this as his last resting-place, and 
if no trace of a sarcophagus is found, it is because ‘ a 
new road has been cut through the tomb, scattering his 
remains to the winds.’ 

Ho doubt can be entertained as to the genuineness 
of the Alia Duncaza, or Gate of Alla-ud-decn,—bold 
inscriptions in Arabic recording his name over three of 
the entrances, with the date of a. in. 710, or a. d. 
1310. The reader who may have road of llis assuming 
the title of ‘ the Second Alexander,’ and of his con- 
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ceivirig the most extravagant project of universal con¬ 
quest like the Macedonian, will find this a veritable 
fact from the addition of the title of Sccundcr Sani to the 
repetitions of his name. In foi’m, ‘ the gateway is a 
square of 34| feet inside, and 56| feet outside, the walls 
being 11 feet thick. On each side there is a lofty door¬ 
way with a pointed horse-shoe arch, the outer edge of 
the arch being fretted, and the under-side panelled. 
The corners of the square are cut off by bold niches, 
the head of each niche being formed by a series of five 
pointed horse-shoe arches, lessening in size as they 
retire towards the angle. The effect of this arrange¬ 
ment is massive and beautiful, and the mode in which 
the square is changed into an octagon justly merits the 
praise bestowed upon it, ‘ as more simply elegant than 
any other example in India! ’ The interior walls are 
decorated with a chequered pattern of singular beauty. 
In each corner there are two windows, of the same 
shape and style as the doorways, but only one-third of 
their size. These are closed by massive screens of 
marble lattice-work. The interior walls are panelled 
and inlaid with broad bands of white marble, the effect 
of which is certainly pleasing. The walls are crowned 
by a battlcmcnted parapet, and surmounted by a hemi¬ 
spherical dome. For the exterior view of the building 
this dome is, perhaps, too low, but the interior view 
is perfect, and, taken altogether, I consider that the 
gateway of Alla-Ud-deon is the mod beautiful specimen 
of Patan architecture that I have seen.’* The Alai 
* General Cunningham. 
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Durwaza forms the south gateway to the quadrangle of 
the Kootub. The interior of it is yet in a fair condition, 
but on the outside it has been a good deal injured. 
The delicate carvings in marble and red sandstone have 
disappeared. The roof also must have received an in- 
jury, as the fine tracery on the marble has been overlaid 
with a coating of cement and whitewash. The Alai 
Durwaza may confirm the site of Alla-ud-dcen’s early 
palace. The date of the gateway corresponds with the 
year in which Cafoor returned loaded with the rich 
spoils of the Carnatic. The vast treasures seem to have 
been laid out in such costly structures, as well as the 
unfinished Minar. There was an European artist 
taking the photograph of the northern face of tho 
beautiful gateway,—having a pretty lady to sit be¬ 
neath the arch, to give an attraction to his subject. 

Hard by, in a low-walled enclosure, and on a raised 
terrace, is a pretty marble tomb that covers the remains 
of Emam Zamin, the religious guide of Hoomayoon. 
It is said to have been built in the lifetime of the 
Emam, about a. d. 1535, during the reign of his 
religious pupil. The tomb of Emam Mushudee, the 
religious guide of Akber, is to the west of the Mus- 
jeed-i-Kootub-ul-Islam . 

Further on to the south-east is the tomb of Ma¬ 
homed Koolee Khan, another of Akber’s four foster- 
fathers. The building is now fitted up as a European 
residence, and is best known under thfe name of Metcalfe 
House, from its having been the favourite resort of Sir 
Theophilus Metcalfe, Resident at the Court of Delhi. 
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The propriety of this conduct on the part of a states¬ 
man is open to question. To cite the following from 
Sleeman, ‘ the magnificent tomb of freestone covering 
the remains of a foster-brother of Akber, was long 
occupied as a dwelling-house by the late Mr Blake, of 
the Bengal Civil Service, who -was lately barbarously 
murdered at Jeypoor. To make room for his dining- 
tables he removed tlio marble slab which covered the 
remains of the dead, from the centre of the building, 
against the urgent remonstrance of the people, and 
threw it carelessly on one side against the wall, where it 
now lies. The people appealed in vain, it is said, to 
Mr Fraser, the Governor-General’s representative, who 
was soon after assassinated, and a good many attribute 
the death of both to this outrage upon the remains of 
the dead foster-brother of Akber.’—Rooms are let in 
the Metcalfe House for a rupee a day for each person. 

Finished the tour of the antiquities, Hindoo and 
Putan, of Delhi Proper. Our movements were too hur¬ 
ried, our means of observation and stock of knowledge 
too limited, to enable us to speculate properly upon the 
mystery which overhangs many of the antiquities ; and 
we have endeavoured to come to some decision of our 
own from the labours, the researches, and the conflict¬ 
ing opinions of others. 

Thoroughly tired and thirsty, we found all enthu¬ 
siasm cooled, and nought could pull up our spirits again 
but a stiff ounce*'of brandy -pawnee, followed closely by 
the cheroot—which the etymologist may define as the 
root of cheer. On a fine plot of grass-land, with the 
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Kootub rising in your sight, has a bungalow been put 
up for a beautiful resting-place for the traveller. 
Thither we bent our steps, and drew a chair, to take the 
stiflfuesS off our back-bone. Our debut into forbidden 
ground was an ominous puzzle to our stanch Hindoo 
ooaehee. He stood, with folded hands, under a tree, 
and looked upon us as inscrutable beings, as we peeled 
off an orange from a plate used by the Sahib-logues. 
Bread and butter were next served, and when brandy 
brought up the rear, it was an outrage of which he 
could not remain to bear the sight. Poor fellow ! how 
we regretted his being scandalized in the eyes of the 
Mussulmans about the place,—and how he must have 
deplored that the duy had gone by when such heresy 
justly merited the gibbet! Could we have helped, it 
would have afforded us the greatest pleasure to spare 
his feelings; and we curse the infirmities of human na¬ 
ture that such customs have insinuated themselves 
among us. Time was when the Hindoo was sober, and 
licers and apoplexies were almost unknown diseases in 
the land. He has taken with great facility to drinking, 
and must reckon the change a mighty fall. It was not 
for a boast or bravado, that sitting among the ruins of 
Delhi, with the traces of Hindoo rule before our eyes, 
we chose to raise the wine-cup to our lips; rather we 
felt it as it were a treason to our forefathers, and a high 
misdemeanor to the shades of Dilu and Pirthi-raj. It 
was merely to chase away the fag ‘ thfit flesh is heir to/ 
—for ‘ angels of heaven! ’ defend us*from all tee-total- 
ists, who find poison in the billionth solution of a drop 
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of grog, and condemn even the drink of your nectar. 
Forgive us, Jogh Maya! our failings and trespasses. 
Strangers from a distant land, wo apologize to thee, 
thou guardian deity of the place ! Thou hast Built a 
house out of the ruins, and stiekest like a decrepit dame, 
loth to quit her native spot. Thy priest is the only 
Ilindoo who lives in the desolate city, where a Hindoo 
had first been its king. It is curious to hear the music of 
the eighty-four bells of thy temple, rung by the pull of 
a single string. The Mussulmans around dare not stop 
it now with the cry of ‘ Allah is God, and Mahomed is 
his prophet; to prayer ! to prayer ! ’ They dispossessed 
thy followers, and have been dispossessed in their turn, 
—and their temples are now hotels, and tombs billiard- 
rooms. The Moslem laughed at the Ilindoo—the 
Christian now laughs at the Moslem—and the day shall 
come when the Deist shall laugh at us all. 

The shades of evening were gathering round us, and 
still we lunched and lingered among the ruins, which 
recalled the history of the ancient greatness of our na¬ 
tion. Seldom have we passed a day with feelings of 
interest so strongly excited, or with,, impressions of the 
transience of all human possessions so strongly enforced 
as by the solemn solitudes of the desolate city of Old 
Delhi. The Mowattee goat-herd, who looks at it from 
his mountain home, the husbandman, who drives his 
plough to its very walls, and the lonely Brahmin, who 
offers po&jah amohg its ancient remnants, are all re¬ 
minded of the glcfry of their ancestors. Truly does a 
writer say that ‘solitude, silence, and sunset are the 
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nursery of sentiment.’ But the reality of a rough stony 
road lay before us, and it was not lighted with any 
lamps,—so, taking a last look of the Kootub, and giv¬ 
ing a sigh to the memory of the*good old days of 
Pirthi-raj and Sunjogta, we rose to get ourselves in the 
gharry, and trace back to our lodge. 

The homeward horse needed no spur to make the 
fastest use of its legs,—and there was yet the last glow 
of twilight to enable us to have a passing look at ‘ Siri,’ 
or Kittah Alai. This occurs at a place now called Shah- 
pur, on the right-hand side of the road, about four miles 
from Kootub, in the Delhi direction. Siri had been 
founded by Allah-ud-decn on the spot where he had 
intrenched himself facing a large Mogul army of 
120,000 horse under Turgai Khan. This invasion had 
taken place in 1303. The Mogul troops, ‘encamping 
on the bank of the Jumna, most probably about the spot 
where Hoomayoon’s tomb now stands, as it is the nearest 
point of the river towards Old Delhi,’ had sat for two 
months, and laid close siege to that rich city. The 
King, having his veteran troops thenengagod in South¬ 
ern India, preferred to intrench himself on the plain 
extending to the north-east of the suburbs of his capital, 
rather than risk a battle on unequal terms with a for¬ 
midable enemy. There was a saint living then, who, 
by supernatural means, threw the Mogul soldiers into a 
panic, under which they hastily retreated away to their 
own country. The King, coming out scot-free from the 
perils which had surrounded him, celebrated the joyous 
event by causing the fort of Siri to be built on the spot 
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of his intrenchment,—the sites of standing camps having 
many a time been converted into towns and cities in 
India. The hoarded wealth which the conquests of 
Deoghur, Guzerat,’ Warangul, and other Ilindoo king¬ 
doms in the Deccan, had placed at his disposal, enabled 
him to gild the Patan capital of that day with a daz¬ 
zling splendour. But ‘ the magnificent buildings that 
were without an equal upon earth/ have now lost almost 
every trace of their existence. The citadel of Siri has 
now only a few scattered ruins,—Shore Shah having 
pulled down its walls, and removed the materials to 
build his Shcre-Gurh. Inside the western half of this 
old, ruined fort, are observed the remains of a very ex¬ 
tensive palace—the celebrated Kasr Jlazar Scitioi, or 
‘ the Palace of the thousand Pillars.’ In this palace it 
was that the beautiful Kumalade held the savage Allah 
under her pett icoat government, and soothed that despot 
by her fascination in his moodiest hours,—that the Prin¬ 
cess Bewilde and Khizr made those loves which embel¬ 
lish the history of that period with the colours of 
romance. 

Just outside the south-east corner of Siri or Sluihpur, 
is Rooshun Chiragh, or ‘ the Lamp of Delhi.’ This is a 
shrine erected to the memory of a famous saint, built by 
Firoz Shah. Saint or saltan, Rooshun Chiragh has a 
very holy name, and is one of the guardian-angels of 
the Mahomedans in Delhi. 

i- 

It wets dark When we came to Ilunnmanjec. The 
coachman stopped‘the gharry of his own accord, and 
made a strong appeal to our Ilindooism to pay the god 
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a visit. lie dwelt upon the particular sacredness of the 
deity to the Hindoo population of Delhi, and urged us 
not to back the sins of commission with those of omis¬ 
sion. No go without humouring the fellow in his fit of 
piety,—so wo alighted from the gharry, and followed 
him up a steep staircase in the dark. His Honour the 
Hunumanjee lay in a small room, in which dimly burnt 
a feeble chiragh,—and extremely touched our pity by the 
poor figure he presented to our eyes. He who had 
borne the Himalayas upon his shoulders, was now ob¬ 
served to be crushed with the weight of years upon his 
head. He had before him but a few years to drag on 
his life, and then he would be glad to quit a strange 
world about him to join his llama in the heavens. In 
our wanderings we have met with Hunumanjee,—and 
we would be glad to fall in with Bhoosimdee , to ask him 
whether he had to drink more blood in the wars of 
Shambhu and Ncshambhu, than in the late Sepoy Rebel¬ 
lion.* 

November 8.—This morning we went on to Tog- 
lukabad, along a stony road, through a rocky and bar¬ 
ren country. ‘ The rocks are for the most part naked, 
but here and there the soil is covered with famished 
grass, and a few stunted shrubs; anything more unpre¬ 
possessing can hardly be conceived than the aspect of 

* Both Hunumanjee and Bhoosundee are said to have their lives 
protracted through the four Yitgit* of Hindoo chronology. Bhoosun¬ 
dee was a crow, who had more blood than he jjould drinlj in the wars 
of Satnbhu and Nesambhu. Hu just quenched his tlyrst with blood 
in the wars of Kama. But in the wars of the «Mahabarat he broke his 
beak by striking it against the hard dry earth which had soaked in 
the little blood shed on the occasion. 
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these hills, which seem to serve no other purpose than 
to store up heat for the people of the great city of Delhi.’ 
Hereabouts is ‘ a cut in the range of hills, made appar¬ 
ently by the stream of the river Jumna at some remote 
period, and about one hundred yards wide at the en¬ 
trance. This cut is crossed by an enormous stone wall, 
running north and south, and intended to shut in the 
waters and form a lake in the opening beyond it.’ Ac¬ 
cording to Cunningham, this ‘great embanked lake, 
three-quarters of a mile long and one-quarter broad, is 
the work of a Toinara prince, called Mahipal, who 
reigned from a.d. 1105 to 1130. The embankment was 
the work of Firoz Shah.’ On the brow of the precipice, 
overlooking the northern end of the wall, are the ruins 
of the stupendous fort of Toglukabad, which arc ‘ chiefly 
interesting from their vast dimensions, and the bulk and 
weight of the stones employed in them,’—such as called 
forth from Bishop Ilcber the famous remark, that ‘ the 
Patans built like giants, and finished their work likejewel¬ 
lers.’ In the words of Sleeman, ‘ The impression left on 
the mind after going over the ruins of these stupendous 
fortifications is, that they seem to have been raised by 
giants, and for giants whose arms were against every¬ 
body and everybody’s aim against them.’ Those who 
remember the early military career of Ghies-ud-deen 
Togluk Shah, his repeated triumphs over invading Mo¬ 
gul armies, and hjs ‘ name at last inspiring such terror 
amongst flic Moguls, that the women made use of it to 
quiet their children, and whenever a man showed any 
alarm, his companions would ask, “ Why do you start ? 
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Have you seen Togluk? ” ’ can easily reconcile the gi¬ 
gantic works and enormous blocks of stone to his mighty 
genius and grand conceptions. The scale of buildings 
has gradually risen from the works of Altamash to those 
of Allah-ud-deen,—till it has swollen into colossal 
grandeur in the vast works of Gheis-ud-deen Togluk. 
The ‘ ope cupola of considerable magnitude,’ over his 
tomb, has at last outdone all former outdoings. 

‘The fort of Toglukabad may be described with 
tolerable accuracy, as a half-hexagon in shape, with 
three faces of rather more than three-quarters of a mile 
in length each, and a base of one mile and a half, the 
whole circuit being only one furlong less than four miles. 
The fort stands on a rocky height, and is built of mass¬ 
ive blocks of stone so large and heavy, that they must 
have been quarried on the spot. The largest stone 
which T observed measured 14 feet in length by 2 feet 
2 inches, and 1 foot .10 inches in breadth and thick¬ 
ness, and must have weighed rather more than six 
tons. The short faces to the west, north, and east, are 
protected by a deep ditch, and the long face to the south 
by a large sheet of water, which is held up by an em¬ 
bankment at the south-east corner. On this side the 
rock is scarped, and above it the main walls rise to 
a mean height of 40 feet, with a parapet of 7 feet, 
behind which rises another wall of 15 feet, the whole 
height above the low ground being upwards of 90 feet. 
In the south-west angle is the citad&l, whicll occupies 
about one-sixth of the area of the fort, and contains the 
ruins of an extensive palace. The ramparts are raised, 

V?L. II. 14 
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us usual, on a line of domed rooms, which rarely com¬ 
municate with each other, and which, no doubt, formed 
the quarters of the troops that garrisoned the fort. The 
walls slope rapidly inwards, even as much as those of 
Egyptian buildings. The rampart walls are pierced 
with loop-holes, which serve also to give light and air 
to the soldiers’ quarters. The parapets are pierced with 
low sloping loop-holes, which command the foot of the 
wall, and are crowned with a line of rude battlements of 
solid stone, which are also provided with loop-holes. 
The Avails are built of large, plainly-dressed stones, and 
there is no ornament of any kind. But the vast size, 
the great strength, and the visible solidity of the whole 
give to Toglukabad an air of stern and massive grandeur 
that is both striking and impressive. The fort has 
thirteen gates, and there are three inner gates to the 
citadel. It contains seven tanks for water, besides the 
ruins of several large buildings, as the Jumma Musjeed 
and the Birij Mandir. The upper part of the fort is 
full of ruined houses, but the lower part appears as if it 
had never been fully inhabited. The fort of Toglukabad 
was commenced in a.d. 1321, and finished in 1323, or 
in the short period of two years.’ * 

Of all the Mahomedan fortresses, that of Toglukabad 
was the greatest and most important in India. The 
plan of defence had been devised by the genius of a 
great and energetic warrior, avIio had vast resources left 
to him by his predecessors, who had acquired the largest 
military experience in his age, and who fully understood 
* General Cunningham. 
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the enemy from whom he was to protect the country. 
But a comparison of'it with the Lalkot or Killah Kanouge, 
of the Hindoos, would not give to it that immense 
superiority which it possessed over Siri or Sheregurh. 
In position, the Lalkot as much looked down from the 
summit of a lofty rock as its Mahomedan rival, and had 
perhaps greater advantages from the barrier of rocks by 
which that position was encircled. The Jumna lay as 
the foreground to each,—that river having flowed more 
immediately under the walls of the Hindoo fort in a 
previous age. In point of details, the Lalkot would not 
suffer much by comparison. The space enclosed w T ithin 
its walls was about a mile less than that within the walls 
of Toglukabad. The height of the one was 60 feet 
above the bottom of the ditch,—the height of the other 
was 90 feet above the low ground. If in the Lalkot the 
blocks of stone were not so enormous, the ramparts, 28 
to 30 feet in thickness, more than made up by their 
massive solidity. The Hindoo prince had as much pro¬ 
vided for the water of his troops by the excavation of 
tanks, as had the Mahomedan. To the south of the 
Lalkot is a deep and extensive hollow, once filled with 
water. To the south of the Toglukabad is a large sheet 
of water, held up by an embankment. Nothing in 
respect of position, of materials, of engineering skill, or 
of provisions, demanded by military foresight, appears 
to make the fort of the Tomaras inferior to the fort of 
the Patans. Three and a half centuries from the time 
of Anang Pal II. had produced no change in the weapons 
of military warfare; and no improvement had suggested 
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itself for introduction in the art of military fortifications. 
It is the occasion which calls forth the energies and re¬ 
sources of a nation to strengthen its works for defence. 
The fort of Lalkot was built at a time when the incur¬ 
sions of the Islamite formed the great source of dread to 
the people of India. The fort of Toglukabad was built 
at a time when the invasions of the Moguls formed the 
great source of dread to the Patna sovereigns. In our 
own day, the fortification of Peshawar to put the frontier 
into a state of defence has become a necessity, because 
the irruption of the Russians is the great source of 
anxiety to our present rulers. No such apprehensions 
haunted the minds of the first Mussulman princes, and 
they were content to think themselves secure within the 
walls of the Lalkot. If the Hindoo fortress opened its 
gates to the Patan conqueror, the Pat an fortress in 
its. turn yielded to the arms of the Moguls; for, no 
doubt, troops must at last have fled for refuge within 
the walls of Toglukabad from the army of Timoor, and 
that monarch could not have deemed his conquest com¬ 
plete till he had pulled down the flag from the battle¬ 
ments of that citadel. Men may continue to build forts 
so long as wars shall afflict their race,—but the saying 
of old Lycurgus can never fail to hold good, ‘ that a wall 
of men is better than a wall of masonry.’ 

No more, in all probability, would any use be made 
of the fort of Tog) ukabad. The works that yet * tower 
over the adjacent lowlands with a sombre and tremend¬ 
ous majesty, are crumbling and giving way in many 
places,—'the great weight of the upper stones having 
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forced the lower ones out of their positions. Inside the 
walls is a vast well, which seems to have been cut out 
of the solid rock to a depth of some 70 or 80 feet; it is 
about 100 feet in diameter.’ 

‘ The fine tomb of Togluk Shah, built by his son 
Mahomed, is situated outside the southern wall of Tog- 
lukabad, in the midst of the artificial lake already 
described, and is surrounded by a pentagonal outwork, 
which is connected with the fortress by a causeway 600 
feet in length, supported on twenty-seven arches. The 
stern beauty and massive strength of the tomb, combined 
with the bold and massive towers of the fortification 
that surround it, form a picture of a warrior’s tomb un¬ 
rivalled anywhere. In plan it is a square, each of the 
four sides having a lofty doorway in the middle, twenty- 
four feet in height, with a pointed horse-shoe arch 
fretted on the outer edge. The decoration of the ex¬ 
terior depends chiefly on difference of colour, which is 
effected by the free use of bands and borders of white 
marble, with a few panels of black marble on the large 
sloping surfaces of red stone. The horse-shoe arches 
are of white marble, and a broad band of the same goes 
completely round the building at the springing of the 
arches. Another broad band of white marble in upright 
slabs, four feet in height, goes all round the dome just 
above its springing. The present effect o£ this mixture 
of colours is certainly pleasing, but I believe that much 
of its beauty is due to the mellowing hand of fime, which 
has softened the crude redness of the sandstone, as well 
as the dazzling whiteness of the marble. The building 
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itself is in very good order, but tbe whole interior of 
the little fort in which it stands is filled with filthy 
hovels and dirty people, and the place reeks with odour 
of every description.’—Alas! poor Yorick, where be 
your victories now ? Where your redoubtableness ? 
and where the terror of your name that set children to 
fly to their parents ? 

‘ Imperious Cassar, dead, and turn’d to clay. 

Might stop a hole to keep the wind away : 

Oh, that the earth which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw ! ’ 

It may be, that the splendid mausoleum is an atone¬ 
ment for parricide—a sop to quiet the ghost of an injured 
father; for very grave suspicions arise, that the fall of 
the wooden pavilion which crushed old Togluk Shah 
was a contrivance of his son and successor, Jonah Ma¬ 
homed. The gallant monarch reposes by the side of his 
queen. Near them lie the ashes of that son, whose 
presence must be an intolerable bore to their inanes. 

To us, the man who, in a moment of caprice, had as¬ 
sembled an array for the conquest of Persia, and then 
disbanded it; who sent a hundred thousand men on the 
insane expedition of subduing China, to perish only 
amid the snows of the Himalayas; who, under a 
morbid fit, ‘ would take his armies out over the most 
populous anc^peaceful districts, and hunt down the in¬ 
nocent and unoffending people like wild beasts, and 
bring houte their heads by thousands to hang on the 
city gates for his mere amusement; ’ who buried a tooth 
of his in a magnificent tomb with all the solemn rites of 
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sepulture; and who, from a foolish fancy, twice com¬ 
pelled the whole people of the city of Delhi to leave 
their homes and hearths, and emigrate with him to his 
intended capital of Dowlutabad, making numbers of the 
pining and miserable exiles to perish on the road from 
fatigue or from famine;—to us, the man who did all this 
had always appeared so wanton, and Alnascharian, and 
distempered, and madly tyrannical, as to have been 
rather a character of fiction than a prince who sat on the 
throne of Delhi; and it was not until we had actually 
stood by his grave that our early prejudices about the 
reality of his existence were dissipated. The fellow had 
commenced his rule with a good earnest, by ‘ passing in 
great pomp and splendour from the fortress of Togluka- 
bad, which his father had just then completed, to the 
city in which the Minar stands, with elephants before 
and behind, loaded with gold and silver coins, which 
were scattered among the crowd, who everywhere hailed 
him with shouts of joy. The roads were covered with 
flowers, the houses adorned with the richest stuffs, and 
the streets resounded with music.’ But all this was 
good only for a promising prologue. The great drama 
of his reign, acted for twenty-seven long years, was a 
bloody tragedy full of scenes of the wildest caprices nnd 
the most atrocious butcheries, without any unity of de¬ 
sign or purpose. In this reign it was that Ebn Batuta 
visited India, and, residing in Delhg acted for a time as 
one of the magistrates of that city* He describes the 
Patan capital of that day as ‘ consisting of four cities 
which, becoming contiguous, have formed one. It was 
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the first metropolis in the world, but had the fewest in¬ 
habitants, and was a dwelling-place for the beasts of the 
desert.’ 

In Hindoo demonology, a Mamdoh, or the ghost of 
a Mussulman, is deemed the most malignant,—and Ma- 
‘ homed Togluk’s ghost would have to this day walked 
the earth for mischief, had not his cousin and successor, 
the good Firoz, adopted the following measures for his 
skating over the bridge of Al Sirat (of breadth less than 
the thread of a famished spider, with hell beneath) into 
Paradise:—‘ I have taken pains to discover the surviving 
relations of all persons who suffered from the wrath of 
my late lord and master, Mahomed Togluk, and, having 
pensioned and provided for them, have causal them to 
grant full pardon and forgiveness to that prince, in the 
presence of the holy and learned men of this age, whose 
signatures and seals as witnesses are affixed to the docu¬ 
ment, the whole of which, as far as lay in my power, 
have been procured and put into a box, and deposited in 
the vault in which Mahomed Togluk is entombed.’ The 
above words are of Firoz Shah himself, as given by 
Ferishta, from the inscriptions of the great mosque at 
Firozabad. ‘ The strange device of placing the vouchers 
in the tomb ready for tho dead man’s hand to pick up 
at the last day, is as bold as it is original. It would be 
interesting to read some of these documents, which are, 
in all probability,, still quite safe, as all the tombs ap¬ 
pear to be in the most perfect order.’ This is all the 
use that can now be made of the good money of their 
subjects thus wasted by our chimerical Mahomedan 
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sovereigns. But the devil would be let loose from his 
fetters upon mankind if the papers for his salvation 
were abstracted to gratify our curiosity. 

Mahomedabad is a small detached fort, near the 
south-east corner of Toglukabad, which shows that the 
execrable Mahomed Togluk had not been also without 
the rage for fort-building. The fort is in the same style 
as that of his lather, but is considerably smaller, being 
not more than half a mile in circumference. He had 
no occasion to build this fort, and merely squandered 
away public money upon a whim,—and that, too, when 
he had been hardly pinched for funds himself, and been 
harassing his subjects with the introduction of a copper 
currency. 

Jehan-Pannah. This, again, is another monument 
of his folly, at the cost of the nation. He had ruined a 
rich and populous old city, and sought to make amends 
by building another in its stead. The defence of the 
unprotected suburbs, plundered by the Moguls in an 
early part of Alla-ud-deen’s reign, is urged as a plea to 
justify the outlay, but we can hardly assign so honour¬ 
able a motive to a despot who was worse to his subjects 
than an outside enemy. The site of Jolxan-Pannah is be¬ 
tween Rai Pithora and Siri. The ruins of the old walled 
city are still traceable at places. Including Lalkot, Rai 
Pithora, Siri, Toglukabad and its citadel, Mahomedabad, 
and Jehan-Pannah, the Patan capital of the fourteenth 
century had grown into a giant city. # The tourist who 
now stands amidst the ruins of that vast city, has to 
build it up in his imagination as having seven proud 
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forts, and fifty-two noble gateways for admission witbin 
the eircumvallation of its walls,—whence the origin of 
its designation of Sath-killa Bawun-durwaza, or ‘ seven 
forts and fifty-two gates,’ under which it is sometimes 
called even to the present day. Rome was a seven- 
hilled, Delhi a seven-forted city. 

One beautiful relic of the magnificence of that Patan 
city is" the Leela Boorj, or Blue Tomb, near the lloo- 
mayoon. The name has been derived from the coloured 
encaustic tiled roof, which has a striking appearance. 
It covers the remains of a holy Seiad, or descendant of 
the prophet. The curious old ruin still retains traces 
of its excellent encaustic glazing, but it shall hardly 
have its head up to satisfy the curiosity of the next 
generation. 

The Tir Boorj is another, that was shown some two 
or three miles off in a western direction. This forms a 
group of three tombs, the largest of which has the name 
of Burra Khan. The others are called Chota Khan, 
and Kala Khan. The buildings are of red sandstone, 
and, more or less, in a state of decay. Near them is 
Begumpore, in which is a remarkable specimen of old 
Patan workmanship. 

Hundreds of such lie around in a neglected state, 
but driving through the waste of ruins, we turned in to 
see the tomb of Nizam-ud-dcen Oulia. The place is a 
. vast Necropolis-*-a Maniclctolla to the Mussulmans of 
old Delhi* Three hundred thousand martyrs are said 
to lie buried in the spot, and their sepulchres meet the 
traveller at every step. Taking two Mahomedan lads 
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for our guides, and following them through turnings 
and windings that have become paved by the sarcophagi 
of the dead, we arrived at the tomb forming the great 
object of interest and veneration in the spot. The 
building has the graceful form of the Tazia, but there 
is a quaint look about it, which cannot fail to be 
marked. The small, low room in the middle seems to 
be the oldest and original part of the structure,—the 
handsome verandahs around it being most probably the 
pious additions of a future date. The dome was added 
in Akber’s time by Mahomed Imam-ud-deen Hussein, 
and the whole building was put in thorough repair in 
Shah Johan’s reign. The inside copper roofing of the 
verandahs, painted in a gilt flower pattern, is not more 
than 40 years old,—having been put up by the father 
of the last emperor. Much money has been spent on 
the exquisite marble lattice-works. The pillars are 
finely covered with representations of birds and butter¬ 
flies—we doubt whether they had been in Aurungzebe’s 
time, who would have fount! idolatry in them. The 
doors of white marble are deserving of notice. The 
interior is painted with characters in Arabic, and there 
is a stand with a Koran at the head of the grave. ' The 
sarcophagus is covered with a sheet of English chintz, 
and over it is a wooden frame-work like a canopy. 

The man who reposes in this beautiful mausoleum 
was a saint as much venerated by the Moslems as is 
Juggernaut by the Hindoos. His name was Nifeam-ud- 
deen, the disciple of Furreed-ud-deen *Gunj-Shuker, so 
called because his look turned clods of earth into loaves of 
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sugar. Furrced was the disciple of the celebrated Koo- 
tub-ud-deen, who again had been the disciple of Moin- 
uddeen of Ajmere—the greatest of all names in the he¬ 
raldry of Iudo-Mahomcdan sainthood. The great saintly 
feat of Nizam-ud-deen was the panic that he struck among 
the Mogul troops of Turgia Khan in 1303. ‘It is very 
likely/ says Sleeman, ‘ that ho did strike the army with 
a panic by getting some of their leaders assassinated in 
one night. He was supposed to have the “ dmt-ol-ghybf 
or supernatural purse, as his private expenditure is said 
to have been more lavish even than that of the emperor 
himself, while he had no ostensible source of income 
whatever. The emperor (Togluk) was either jealous of 
his influence and display, or suspected him of dark 
crimes, and threatened to humble him when lie returned 
to Delhi. As he approached the city, the friends of the 
saint, knowing the resolute spirit of the emperor, urged 
him to quit the capital, as he had been often hoard to 
say, “Lot me but reach Delhi, and this proud priest 
shall be humbled.” The only reply that the saint would 
ever deign to give from the time the imperial army left 
Bengal, till it was within one stage of the capital was 
“ Delhi door ml ”—Delhi is still far off! This is now 
become a proverb over the east equivalent to our “there 
is many a slip between the cup and the lip.” It is 
probable that the saint had some understanding with 
the son in his plans for the murder of his father; it is 
possible that his numerous wandering disciples may in 
reality have been murderers and robbers ; and that he 
could at any time have procured through them the as- 
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sassination of the emperor. The Mahomedan Thugs, 
or assassins of India, certainly looked upon him as one 
of the great founders of their system; and used to make 
pilgrimages to his tomb as such ; and as he originally 
came from Persia, and is considered by his greatest ad¬ 
mirers to have been in his youth a robber, it is not 
altogether impossible that he may have been originally 
one of the assassins or disciples of the “old man of the 
mountains; ” and that he may have set up the system 
of Thuggee in India, and derived a great portion of his 
income from it.’ Here is the whole truth out .of 
Nizam-ud-deen’s sainthood, — and Maliomedans must 
hide their heads to have so long paid honours to a 
brigand. 

The Poet Chwero’s Tomb has that interest in the eyes 
of a traveller which there is not a similar object in 
India to afford. Gorgeous tombs of princes and warriors 
abound everywhere in the land, but not a monument 
has been raised to do homage to our men of genius. In 
the length and breadth of our vast realm there is the 
tomb of Joydeva, far away in the east,—and there is the 
tomb of Chusero, far away in the west. How engaging 
is it to our imaginations to stand by the grave of him 
‘ who moved about where he pleased through the palace 
of the Emperor Togluk Shah, five hundred years ago, 
and sang, extempore, to his lyre, whilo the greatest 
and the fairest watched his lips to catqji the egressions 
as they camo warm from his soul.’ The pyramid over 
his royal patron shall fade away, while he shall ‘ live 
through ages in the every-day thoughts and feelings of 
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millions.’ The poet lies side by side in the same court¬ 
yard with the saint, his friend and contemporary. His 
tomb forms a building similar in appearance. The 
grave also has a covering of rich chintz,—and not more 
reverence is called forth by piety than by genius. No 
imaginary being, but a living Hindoo princess—De- 
wilde, inspired the songs of Chusero. His honey- 
tongued Muse got him the surname of the Parrot of 
India. The date of his tomb is 1350. In the eyes of 
the musing traveller, the trees in the court and the 
flowers upon the tomb, seem as it were that the ‘ year’s 
best sweets deck the poet’s sylvan grave.’ 

Next we turned towards the tomb of the well-known 
Princess Jehanara. * In the prime of youth and beauty, 
when her father was dethroned and imprisoned, she 
applied for leave to share his captivity, and continued 
to wait on him as a nurse and servant till the day of 
his death.’ The tongue of slander has itnde a demerit 
of the pious discharge of her filial duties, and scandal¬ 
ized the vestal purity of her fame with reproaches of a 
mysterious connection with her father. Far from the 
remotest allusion being made to such conduct by Ta¬ 
vernier and Bernier, then living in India, their testi¬ 
mony to her amiable, accomplished, and pious character, 
and to every virtue adorning the character of a female, 
shall always be her best defence from obloquy, and 
uphold her to posterity in the character of a Roman 
daughter , and in ‘ the reputation of a saint, better de¬ 
served than by- many who have borne the name.’ Her 
mortal remains are covered with an unadorned marble 
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slab, hollow at the top, and exposed to the sky. Upon 
her tomb is read the following modest inscription,— 

‘ The perishable Fakir Jehanara Begum, the daughter 
of Shah Jehan, and the disciple of the holy inen of 
Chisti, a.d. 1094, or A.n. 1682.’ Her dying wishes 
were that ‘ no canopy should cover her grave; ’ that ‘ the 
grass was the best c overing for the tomb of the poor in 
spirit; ’—and literally did a blade of grass grow upon 
the earth in the hollow of tho marble. The ‘ holy men 
of Chisti ’ have been confounded with the ‘ holy men of 
Christ,’—and the blunder is traced for the first time to 
the pages of Sleeman. This may have probably arisen 
from the fact of her having been ‘ so much after her 
brother Bara’s own heart in all things,’ that she may 
have equally leaned with him towards Christianity. 
But the Princess Jehanara was a devout follower of 
Mahomed, and her name is still held in much venera¬ 
tion by tho Mussulmans of Delhi for her many religious 
benefactions. In tho age she lived, and in the society 
she moved, the question of ameliorating the condition 
of her sex could scarcely have occurred to engage the 
philanthropy of a woman. The nation had not made 
the progress in justice, benevolence, and humanity to 
feel the enlightened sentiments of the present genera¬ 
tion, and to rouse a female heart to the sacred duties, 
which have endeared the names of Florence Nightingale 
and Mary Carpenter in our age; an<| a high-minded 
lady of those times who could not anticipate the ques¬ 
tions of fully two centuries in advance) had to give vent 
to the benevolence of her soul through religious charities, 
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instead of founding institutions for improving the social 
position of womankind. 

In an adjoining enclosure, formed by richly-worked 
marble screens, lies the Emperor Mahomed Shah, who 
had an awful lesson of the mutability of all human 
things, and the inevitable shiftings of property, read 
to him by Nadir. He has his mother, wife, and daughter, 
all about him, and seems to be happier in his grave than 
he had been upon the throne. 

The Prince Mirza Jehangire, who ‘ killed himself as 
fast as he could with Hoffman's cherry-brandy, by 
limiting himself to one large glass every hour till he 
got dead-drunk/—and who was verily the namesake of 
his ancestor in name as well as in deed,—lies in another* 
enclosure that must have told much upon the l/iana- 
peena pension of old Akber Shah II. But a spoilt 
child is always the darling of his mother,—and it must 
have been to get rid of her curtain lectures, never so 
distasteful as to a man who cannot make both ends meet, 
that the Emperor lived perhaps upon one meal a day, 
to meet the expenses of doing the honour which an 
imperious woman would have done to the remains of her 
son. The exquisite workmanship of the marble screens 
enclosing the tomb, and the artistic representation of 
foliage and flowers upon the sarcophagus, slowly gono 
through for years, must have deprived that monarch of 
his favourite dishes for many a day. In Bishop Heber’s 
opinion, ‘ the flowers into which the marble is carved 
are as delicate, and in as good taste and execution, as 
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any of the ordinary Italian artists could produce.’ The 
tomb is dated 1832. 

Led through a narrow passage or two, we passed by 
the Jumaat Khana Mosque, in which a curious bell has 
been hanging from the centre of the dome since 1353. 
Then we found ourselves over-looking from a low-roofed 
building, Nizam-ud-deen’s Well , who is said to have 
originally commenced its excavation in 1321. The re¬ 
servoir is of an oblong size, about 60 feet long by 
30 broad. Three of the sides have been built up 
into lofty stone walls with niches, the fourth having a 
flight of wide steps descending to the waters. There 
was in the cistern now about 40 guzz of water, that an 
old Mussulman fold us, and if it were to fill up to the 
brim, it would hold 30 guzz or 50 feet more,—but they 
have not the deluging rains of Bengal here to fill the tank 
ever so high. The great depth did not appear to be an 
exaggeration, considering the elevation of the soil of Delhi 
to be about 800 feet from the level of the sea, and the 
rocky ridges into which the surface of the country is 
broken. Our arrival had drawn a number of boys to 
show the diving feats they are accustomed to do to 
strangers. They were none of them beyond.ten or 
twelve years, and stood in a range waiting for our per* 
mission to make their spring into the well, from a 
height of 60 or 70 feet from the surface of the 
water. The idea was formidable, especially to men who 
were not corka in the water,—and we hesitefted to give 
the permission that might, make ns amenable to the 

VOL. II. lo 
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Penal Code. But the boys and other grown-up men 
assured us of no accident, and unwilling to come away 
without a sight of which every traveller has his gup 
(talk), we made up our minds to take the risk of per¬ 
mitting the stoutest lad of them all to make the peril¬ 
ous venture. Scarcely had the words gone out of our 
mouth, before a fellow, joining his hands over his head, 
and opening wide his legs, made his leap. The sudden¬ 
ness of the act, and the novelty of the sight were quite 
bewildering. Just before coming into contact with 
water ho sharply closed his legs, as if by instinct, and 
disappeared into the depths—his plunge making a loud 
noise, and the waves of the splash sullenly closing 
over his head. In bated breath we waited for his reap¬ 
pearance, which ho made in a few seconds, and then by 
dint of hard swimming gaining the steps like a water- 
rat, he ran to us for bucksecnh. The fellow was dripping 
from head to foot, and his teeth were chattering from a 
bath in a cold November evening. But the trifling pre¬ 
sent of four annas sent him away content to his heart’s 
core. There were others who now clamoured to have 
their plunge in turn, but rather than consent to a re¬ 
petition of the nervous sight, we distributed a few pice 
to quiet them all. Two things proved the great depth 
of the well—the disappearance of the diver for about 
two seconds, and his coming out in sound limbs, which 
he could not have done if a sufficient body of water had 
not resisted the great velocity of his fall from so high a 
summit. The well‘is said to possess miraculous powers 
of healing,—perhaps the cold water of the deep cistern 
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gives a hydropathic benefit. Numbers come for bathing 
at the annual festival that is held in honour of the ex¬ 
brigand saint. 

To turn from the dead to the living. Those Ma- 
homedans who hang about the place, have the vile and 
miserable aspect that is a strong proof of the unwhole¬ 
some region in which they locate, and of the atmosphere 
of stench in which they breathe. The men have lean 
famished appearances. The children look to bo withered 
in the bud. These animated spectres are more mis¬ 
chievous than the spirits of the dead. Formally, they 
keep up a profession of reading the Koran over the 
graves, and initiating boys in the secrets of the sacred 
volume; but, in fact,, their vocation is to cherish the 
traditional prejudices of their race, to recruit the class 
of fakirs and fanatics, and to keep on sighing for the 
return of their nation to power—the gloom of the grave 
tingeing the actions of their lives. 

The next scene of our rambles was Ferozabad, or 
more properly, the Kotila of Firoz Shah—a field from 
which many a fact may be culled to remedy the defect¬ 
iveness of an interesting chapter in the history of India. 
The reign of Firoz Shah has the semblance of a re¬ 
freshing oasis to the weary reader, who has to toil 
through a barren catalogue of facts of warfare and. 
bloodshed, spreading a dreary length far in liis rear,, 
and far in his advance. Much of the history of that 
reign is written upon the ruins of the various public 
works executed by that benevolent monarch. The 
historian makes but a bare enumeration of those works 
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in round arithmetical figures. To the traveller, how¬ 
ever, who is not satisfied with Shams-e-raj and Ferishta, 
the remains of many a noble monument tell a great part 
of the story which has not yet been committed to writ¬ 
ing. Those remains afford the most valuable indica¬ 
tions of the state of a world long passed away, and he 
treasures up facts presented to his 03*08 and ears in a 
progress through the actual scenes of that world. 

From the account left by Sharif-ud-deen, the histor¬ 
ian of Timoor, much help is gained to ascertain the site 
of the different quarters of ancient Delhi, its public 
edifices, its gates, and many places, which are now 
objects of interest to the tourist. He gives us a general 
idea of the size and extent of that city towards the end 
of the fourteenth century. It consisted of three cities, 
besides that of Ferozabad. The first was Kai Pithora, 
or old Delhi, to the south-west, the walls of which en¬ 
closed a space circular in form. To the north-east of 
this lay Siri, that was smaller in size, and oval in shape. 
The large tract extending between the two comprised 
the town of Jolian-Pannah, including most probably 
Toglukabad within its precincts. No enemy from abroad 
could have reduced this magnificent city to the degree 
of ruin which had been inflicted by the removal of the 
seat of government to Dowlutabad by the capricious 
Mahomed Togluk. That maniacal project had, in a 
few months, covered a circumference of twenty miles 
with the desolation of a wilderness. People had been 
violently torn away from their dwelling-houses and 
nurseries, to which they were bound by the strongest 
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ties of affection and interest. Thousands of families 
never returned from the foolish errand to fill lip the 
void of depopulation. In their abodes dwelt the owl 
and bat, who always revel over the fallen grandeur of 
man. Thus had tho proud metropolis of Sath-killah- 
Bawan-Dunvaza completely undergone a change, which 
necessitated the building of a new city to form a fresh 
nucleus for the habitations of men. It was begun by 
Firoz Shah in .1354, and received the name of Feroza- 
bad to perpetuate the name of its founder. Tho site of 
the new city was chosen along the banks of the Jumna. 
It extended over a space of ten miles, from old Indrapat to 
Kushak Shikar, or hunting-palace, that was situated on 
the low range of hills to the north-west of the modern 
city. The whole distance, says.a contemporary historian, 
was thronged ‘ with stone-houses, mosques, and bazars.’ 
Little doubt need be entertained as to the truth of this 
statement, when the resources of a long and peaceful 
reign for forty years had been employed upon beautifying 
the city, and when ‘twenty palaces, ten monumental 
pillars, five tombs,’ besides colleges, caravanserais, 
hospitals, baths, and bridges, erected alone by the 
emperor, must have taken to cover a third of its area. 
Taken at the lowest estimate, the number of inhabitants 
populating that city has been conjectured to have been 
‘about 150,000; and if we add 100,000 men more for 
the population of old Delhi, the total number of inhabit¬ 
ants in the Indian metropolis during the rejgn of Firoz 
Shah must have amounted to one quarter of a million.’ 

Many who read the account are likely to fall into 
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the revelie' of imaging to themselves this gorgeous 
Delhi of 1380. But time, violence, and the plough, 
have levelled everything that made it great in the eyes 
of mankind. Here and there a stately mosque or 
massive gateway may be seen, but the most marked 
features in its topography retain not a trace of their 
existence. lie who now drives down to the Kotila, which 
is to the south of the present city, immediately outside 
its walls, finds it a dreary field of rubbish. The gay¬ 
est and most crowded part of it is a scene of desolation 
in which he may startle the jackal, or come upon a 
family of miserable squatters. There exists no longer 
the great mosque of Firoz described by Timoor’s histor¬ 
ians. Of the extensive palace of that emperor, which 
was also his fortress at the same time, only one gateway 
is now seen to present ‘ a fine specimen of bold but rude 
architecture.’ Heber is quite right to say, that it ‘ would 
have been picturesque had it been in a country where 
trees grow, and ivy was green, but is hero ugly and 
melancholy.’ The walls and outlines of some of the 
buildings are also extant, and there is met a mosque 
close to the high road in tolerable repair. It is said 
* there is a treasure-well in the ruins with subterranean 
passages and chambers, and that some of these passages 
have outlets on the Jumna.’ 

Of the great pillar, popularly called the Lat, or Staff 
of Firoz Shah. This is the most remarkable of all the 
objects irf the Kotila, as well as the monument of 
highest antiquity in all Delhi. Till modem European 
scholars had read and expounded the meaning of its 
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inscriptions, much erroneous opinion had ’prevailed 
about this pillar. It was ‘ the club of Bheem Sena’ of 
the Hindoos—* the .walking-stick of the old emperor 
Firoz’ of the Mussulmans—and ‘ the pillar of Alex¬ 
ander the Great, in memory of his victory over Porus, 
with Greek inscriptions’ of Tom Coryat, and the other 
early English travellers, until, after the lapse of cen¬ 
turies, it once more became appreciable to the last gener¬ 
ation as one of the edict-columns of Asoca. The pillar 
that is now just outside the Delhi Gate of the city was 
originally * on the bank of the Jumna, in the district of 
Salora, not far from Khizcrubad, which is at the foot of 
the mountains, 90 koss from Delhi.’ From this descrip¬ 
tion, the original site of the pillar is supposed by Cun¬ 
ningham to have been somewhere near the ancient 
capital of Shrughna, described by Hwcn Thsang ‘as 
possessing a large Vihar, and a grand stupa of Asoca’s 
time containing relics of Buddha.’ The pillar is stated 
to have been ‘ conveyed by land on a truck to Khizera- 
bad, from whence it was floated down to Ferozabad, or 
new Delhi.’ This removal took place about the year 
1356, by the orders of Firoz Shah, to confound the 
Hindoos who had boasted of its immovable fixity in 
the earth. Underneath the pillar had been found a 
large square stone, which also was transported and 
placed in the same position as before, when the pillar 
was put up in the court-yard of Firoz’s palace. In 
the face of this circumstantial account, which a con¬ 
temporary writer has left of the removal of the pillar, 
it can by no means be taken for , the same that 
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the bard* Chand speaks of ‘ as telling the fame of the 
Chohan.’ Tliis must have been some other column 
that stood at Negumbodc, and has disappeared from 
causes not known now to anybody. It cannot bo that 
Asoca had put up no column in a place like Delhi. It 
was in his day as much a rich, flourishing, and popul¬ 
ous city, as Benares, Allahabad, Kosambi, Iianougc, 
and others; and there was no important city then in 
India, in which ho did not erect a monolith. To have 
his edicts widely known, no spot in ancient Indraprastha 
could have been more eligible than the ghaut of Negum- 
bode, which was frequented by thousands for its sanctity 
and the traditions with which it was associated, and 
where, in a subsequent age, Yisal Deva is said to have 
put up a record on the self-same pillar to give the 
widest publicity to his fame. 

Rising from the terrace of a, three-storied building, 
the pillar lifts its tall slender form, and is visible as a 
sharply clear object in the air from a long way off. It 
met our eye from more than ten miles in the train, when 
coming down. The head of it is bare now—there is no 
‘ ornamentation of black and white stone-work sur¬ 
mounted by a gilt pinnacle, from which, no doubt, it 
received its name of Minor Zarin, or Golden Pillar. This 
gilt pinnacle was still in its place in a . n. 1611, when Wil¬ 
liam Finch entered Delhi, as he describes the stone Pillar 
of Bimsa , which, after passing through three several 
stories, rises 24 feet above them all, having on the top 
a globe surmounted by n crescent .’ The pillar is a single 
shaft of ‘pale pinkish sandstone/ being of the usual 
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height of all Asoca’s pillars—42 feet 7 inches, ‘ of which 
the upper portion, 35 feet in length, has received a very- 
high polish, while the remainder is left quite rough.’ It 
seems that all the pillars of that monarch were made to 
his particular order of a certain specified length. The 
‘weight is rather more than 27 tons. In its dimen¬ 
sions it is more like the Allahabad Pillar than any 
other, but it tapers much more rapidly towards the 
top, and is therefore less graceful in its outline.’ The 
numerous pillars of Asoca, all of one size, but of a 
variety of stones, arising from the respective rocks on 
which they were quarried, exhibit an unequal work¬ 
manship which may help to throw some light on the 
state of sculptural art amongst the ancient Hindoos in 
different parts of India. 

‘ There are two principal inscriptions on Firoz Shah’s 
pillar, besides several minor records of pilgrims and tra¬ 
vellers from the first centuries of the Christian era down 
to the present time. The oldest inscriptions, for which the 
pillar was originally erected, comprise the well-known 
edicts of Asoca, which were promulgated in the middle 
of the thii’d century b. c. in the ancient Pali, or spoken 
language of the day. The alphabetical characters, 
which are of the oldest form that has yet been found in 
India, are most clearly and beautifully cut, and there 
are only a few letters of the whole record lost by the 
peeling off of the surface of the stone. The inscription 
ends with a short sentence, in which iftng Asoca directs 
the setting up these monoliths in different parts of 
India as follows:—“ Let this religious edict be engraved 
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on ston£ pillars (sila thamba) and stone tablets (sila 
laka), tbat it may endure for ever.” In this amended 
passage we have a distinct allusion to the rock inscrip¬ 
tions, as well as to the pillar inscriptions. As this is 
the longest and most important of all the pillar inscrip¬ 
tions of Asoca, I made a careful impression of the 
whole, for comparison with James Prinsop’s text. The 
record consists of four distinct inscriptions on the four 
sides of the column facing the cardinal points, and of 
one long inscription immediately below, which goes 
completely round the pillar. The last ten lines of the 
eastern face, as well as the whole of the continuous 
inscription round the shaft, are peculiar to the Delhi 
pillar. There is a marked difference also in the ap¬ 
pearance of this part of the inscription. . The cha¬ 
racters are all thinner and less boldly cut; the 
vowel marks are generally sloping, instead of being 
horizontal or perpendicular, and the letters j, t, s, and h, 
arc differently formed from those of the preceding part 
of the inscription. 

• * The second inscription is that which records the 
victories of Chohan Prince Yisala Deva, whose power 
extended “ from Himadri to Yindhya.” This record of 
the fame of the Chohan consists of two separate portions, 
the shorter one being placed immediately above Asoca’s 
edicts, and the longer one immediately below them. 
But as both are dated in the same year, viz. S. 1220, 
or a. d. 1163, aiAl refer to the same prince, they may 
be considered as« forming only one inscription. The 
upper portion, which is placed very high, is engraved 
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in much, larger characters than the lower one. A. trans¬ 
lation of this inscription was published by Colebrooke 
in the Asiatic Researches; * and his rendering of the 
text has been verified by H. H. Wilson from a copy 
made by Mr Thomas. The reading of Sri Sallakshana 
proposed by Mr Thomas is undoubtedly correct, in¬ 
stead of Sri Mad Lakhshana, as formerly read. I would 
suggest also that the rendering of Chdhumcmah tilaJca, 
as “ most eminent of the tribe which sprang from the 
arms” (of Brahma), seems to me much less forcible 
than the simple translation of “Chief of the Chdhu- 
mans ,” or Chohfm tribe. 

‘ The minor inscriptions on Firoz Shah’s pillar are of 
little interest and importance. They are, however, of 
different ages, and the more ancient records must have 
been inscribed while the pillar yet stood on its original 
site, under the hills to the North of Khizrabad. One 
of the oldest is the name of Sri Bhadra Mitra, or Sub- 
hadrandtra, in characters of the Gupta era. This is 
written in very small letters, as are also two others of 
the same age. In larger letters of a somewhat later 
date, there are several short inscriptions, of which the 
most legible is Sun/a Vishnu Subarnakakana. Of a touch 
later date is the name of the Saiva mendicant, Siddh 
Bhayankarnath Jogi followed by a trisul. The name of 
this wandering mendicant is also recorded in the 
very same characters, but simply as “ Bhayankarnath," 
in one of the Barabar caves in Behar. * On thd’northern 
face there are two still later inscriptions in modern 
* Vol. iii. p. 130. 
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Hagan, 1 both of which bear the same date, of Wednes¬ 
day, 13th, waning moon of Choitra, in Samvat 1581, or 
A.D. 1524. The longer inscription contains the name of 
Suritan Ibrahim, or Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, who reigned 
from A.n. 1517 to 1525.’* This antique and curious 
monument adds great interest to the scene. The bar¬ 
barous Jauts attempted to destroy it by cannon. 

There was another of Asoea’s pillars which had been 
brought from Meerut by Firoz Shah, and erected in, the 
courtyard of his palace Kushak Shikar, near Hindoo 
Rao’s house. It is now lying in five pieces, having 
been thrown down by the explosion of a powder maga¬ 
zine in the time of Ferokshere. ‘ This tradition is ren¬ 
dered almost certain by the statements of Padre Tieffen- 
thaler, who resided in India between a.t>. 1743 and 1786. 
He saw the pillar lying just as it is now, in five pieces, 
but he was informed that it was standing erect not long 
before, and that it was thrown down by an explosion of 
gunpowder. The upper end of the middle piece, which 
was inscribed with Asoca’s edicts, was sawn off some 
years ago, and sent to Calcutta, where it may now be 
seen in the Asiatic Society’s Museum.’ 

In the Kala Mnsjccd, near the Turkoman Gate, is 
seen ‘ a characteristic and favourable specimen of the 
architecture of the age of Firoz.’ Though built in 1387, 
the style of this mosque is decidedly of an anterior date 
to that of the tomb of Togluk Shah. The building is 
comparatively small and plain, but of solid construction. 
From its original name of Kalan Musjecd, or ‘ Great 
* General Cunningham. 
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Mosque/ it is likely to be supposed to have bSen the 
principal place of worship built by Firoz for the inhabit¬ 
ants of his new city. The present name of Kala Mus¬ 
jeed, or ‘ Black Mosque/ is most probably from ‘ the bare 
walls of dark grey quartose sandstone/ which have be¬ 
come visible after the coating of coloured plaster form¬ 
erly covering them has fallen off. The mosque consists 
of ‘ a single room 7 feet in length by 4 feet in breadth, 
with two rows of four pillars each down the centre, and 
one row of coupled pillars along the front. These col¬ 
umns divide the whole area into 15 squares, each of 
which is covered by a small doino, the central dome be¬ 
ing somewhat higher than the others.’ This ‘ collection 
-of small cupolas, each resting on four pillars, so that the 
whole mosque is only a succession of alleys between 
ranges of pillars, with no clear space of any extent/ is 
justly remarked by Elphinstone ‘to betray the inca¬ 
pacity of the builders to erect a dome of any size.’ The 
mosque is considerably elevated, making a total height 
of 60 feet. In the four corners are four round towers, 
now in a very dilapidated state. The walls are 6 feet 
t hick, with three openings at each end, closed by mass¬ 
ive redstone lattice-works. The middle of the lower 
story is a solid mass, forming the floor of the musjeed. 
However imposing from its massive strength and solidity, 
it is by far inferior in grandeur to the Kootub Musjeed. 
The great mosque of Ferozabad is said to have been 
covered with inscriptions detailing the^dicts afld ordin¬ 
ances of Firoz. Nothing of the kind appears on the 
Kala Musjeed. The ‘ noble mosque of polished marble/ 
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in whidn Timoor offered up his thanksgivings on the 
day of his departure from Delhi, was situated ‘ on the 
banks of the Jumna.’ This one stands more than a 
mile from that river in the interior. There must have 
been then some other mosque to which the Mogul his¬ 
torians made their allusion, and which has disappeared 
since the time of Ferishta, who made copies from several 
of its inscriptions. It was this mosque of which the 
ornaments had also very much attracted the notice of 
Timoor, and which in reality held the first rank that 
one is inclined to assign to the Kalan Musjeed, from its 
name signifying the Great Mosque. 

There is ‘ a specimen of the ornamented mosque of 
the time of Firoz,’ which may be seen near a group of < 
tombs facing the entrance gateway of Softer Jung’s 
tomb. This, in the opinion of Cunningham, ‘corresponds 
exactly with the description of Ferishta. Its front is 
entirely covered with inscriptions and draperied orna¬ 
ment in a very hard plaster, which is still fresh and 
sharp, after the lapse of five centuries. The interior 
walls are also thickly covered with inscriptions and or¬ 
naments cut in hard stone, which are now as perfect as 
when first executed.’ The date of this musjeed’s erec¬ 
tion is 1370 ; the Kala Musjeed was built seventeen 
yeai’s later. 

Kirlchee —a fort, village, and musjeed in one, built 
by Khan Jehan about 1380, in the reign of Firoz Shah, 
lies in tlife neighbourhood of Siri. The mosque ‘is an 
enormous structure, situated on high ground, and is 
built of dark-coloured granite, and cased all over with 
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black ehunam, which gives it a very sombre appelrance. 
It is a square, supported at the four corners by towers 
nearly 50 feet high ; has two stories, and is crowned 
with 89 small domes of very plain but most solid con¬ 
struction. The whole building is in excellent preserv¬ 
ation, with the exception of the north-east angle, the 
roof of which has fallen in, not however from decay, 
but from the effects of a fire said to have occurred some 
70 years ago. The basement story consists of 104 small 
cells with arched ceilings, each cell being about nine 
feet square. There is also a cell beneath each door and 
one in each turret, making in all 112 cells. There are 
triple cloisters supported on single, double, and quad¬ 
ruple pillars.’ ‘ The gloomy aspect of the interior,’ 
says a writer, ‘ and the massiveness of the walls, are very 
striking, and none of the old ruins around Delhi are 
more worthy of a visit than this Egyptian-like relic of 
Patan architecture.’ 

The Sut-poolla Bund, or sixty-arched embankment of 
Firoz Shah, ‘ may still be traced from the village of 
Ladhoo Serai to the low hills near the village of Kirk¬ 
hee. ’ The Boor] Mundul is a square tower and domed 
building of the same age. This ‘ square fort is peculiar, 
there being nothing like it anywhere near Delhi.’ 

By far the most useful of all the works of Firoz 
Shah was the great cttnal that he dug for the irrigation 
of the valley of the Jurnna. ‘ This canal,’ says Dr Spry, 
‘ affords a striking illustration of pleasure having proved 
subservient to public good. The monarch, it appears, 
was fond of indulging in the pursuits of the chase; and 
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discovering that the best lion sporting was to be found 
in the district of Hissar, he frequently resorted thither 
with his court for the purpose of enjoying this noble 
exercise. His retinue being very extensive, great diffi¬ 
culty was experienced in providing water for the cattle, 
as the country thereabouts is sandy and very dry. So 
arid, indeed, is the soil, and so scanty the supply of 
water, that it is often necessary to sink to the depth of 
130 feet before it can be found, and then it not unfre- 
quontly happens that if is so brackish as to be unwhole¬ 
some. Like a true Mogul emperor, therefore, the mon¬ 
arch issued the commands for the formation of this 
canal. He appears, however, to have been aware of the 
utility of such undertakings; for besides this grand 
canal of Ilissar, he caused one to be excavated to the 
city of Delhi. Firoz Shah, therefore, could not have 
been inattentive to the wants of the people. Although 
personal gratification was doubtless the motive which 
actuated him to issue his mandate for the first under¬ 
taking, the comfort of his subjects evidently prompted 
him to undertake the second. The province of Delhi, 
therefore, has been, we may say, particularly favoured 
from the time of Firoz Shah, for in no part of Hindoo- 
stan do we find any works of such vast importance. 
Ilissar , is said to have been founded by Sultan Firoz, 
who dug the canal to bring the 'waters of the Jumna 
near the city. A dervise predicted his accession to the 
throne, ftiid at the instance of this dervise he dug the 
canal/ The famines and other miseries, caused by the 
maladministration of his predecessor, were more than 
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compensated by the permanent advantages wflich tbe 
canal afforded. Conducted from the hills at Rair on 
the Jumna, while the stream was yet pure and whole¬ 
some, for a distance of 185 miles, the noble work gave 
fertility to a vast extent of country along the banks. 
Crops were reared without dependence on the periodical 
rains. The health of the communities improved from a 
supply of water free from the impregnation of natr on. 
The canal is yet flowing through Delhi under the name 
of the Western Jumna Canaf. More about this here¬ 
after. 

lions-Kh/m is a village some four or five miles from 
the Kootub. In this village does the good Firoz lie 
buried, after having left, behind him so many works to 
bless his memory. There is a bath or tank of his, the 
area of which covers a hundred boeguhs. But it is now 
a complete ruin, the surface being used for cultivation. 

Unquestionably, the reign of Firoz Shah was a groat 
architectural age. But no-pie w models or no new styles, 
then came into fashion, to denote an onward progress 
of the art from the Kootub Musjeed to the Black Mosque. 
Rather the later works are rude*;, and wanting in that 
finish which is observed in the buildings of the previous 
century. The horse-shoe arch could not he improved 
in two hundred years. There is indeed much minute 
elegance, but it is impossible not to recognize in the 
massive grandeur and austere beauty of the Patan 
buildings the characteristics of the grim arfft gloomy 
Patan. The people of his race were poor in genius and 

invention, who introduced no improvement in any 

von. n. 16 
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branch fef art. Though many of the works that lie 
strewed around the city of Delhi are inseparably con¬ 
nected with their names, it is doubtful whether those 
works are the triumphs of Patan or of Hindoo skill. 
There is nothing positively on record to establish their 
undisputed claim. The honour of having culled them 
into existence certainly belongs to their nation, and the 
voice of tradition and the common courtesy of mankind 
assign to them the credit of their authorship. Hut 
there is the evidence of* Haber to the contrary, that 
when lie arrived in India, ‘ the officers of revenue, mer¬ 
chants, and icorl'-pcoplc were all Hindoos.’ in time, 
further researches may throw greater light on the sub¬ 
ject to do the justice which is due to the Hindoos. 
Politically, the Patan may have been dominant, hut he 
was in arts the 1 tumble pupil of the ancient and time- 
honoured Hindoo. 

The close of the reign of Firm Shah also forms a 
salient point for observation in the history of Delhi. 
In the space of two hundred years, from the first con¬ 
quest of the Mussulmans to the death of that monarch, 
the city of Judishthica and Dilu and Anangpal had 
grown to a size which not oven Pome or Constantinople 
could boast of in their best days. Though it had often 
been the theatre of troubles, and revolutions, and blood¬ 
shed, yet, in spite of every misfortune and every 
misgovernment, it had gradually and steadily made a 
progress towards prosperity, that made it greater under 
the Khiligis than* under the Slave Kings, and greater 
under the Togluks than under the Khiligis. The forty 
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peaceful years of Firoz’- re ,v, n produced the greatest 
changes in its topograp. al and physical condition. 
In that interval, it had spread over the largest extent 
it had ever done before or since, and reached its cul¬ 
minating glory under Patau "ulo. Palaces, mosques, 
forts, mausoleums, oura\«iisoi.iis, colleges, baths, and 
many other public and pmah buildings, adorned it. in 
all quarters. To supply tic inhabitants with whole¬ 
some water, a noble <\ r l traversed the city. The 
citizens main)'red a pop lationof 2 -"lartcr of a million. 
The 1 rood toss of their house and furniture, and the 
genera • use ot gold and silver ornaments by their wo¬ 
men ’ have been emphatically put on record by tlie 
historians of the times. No ryot but had a good bed¬ 
stead and a neat garden. The city was filled with 
shopkeepers, artisans, and manufacturers of every de¬ 
scription, and contained all that eoub 1 make it a desir¬ 
able residence for a luxurious people. Travellers and 
foreigners who saw it then could not enumerate the 
variety of its riches or sufficiently admire its grandeur. 
They at once acknowledged it to bo the first metropolis 
in the world. But tin huge city was good only for 
striking the imagination. It was, after all, an immense 
mass of human beings collected in the neighbourhood 
of the palace. The sovereign who dwelt there knew 
only to exercise power by associating it with pageantry. 
His greatest policy was to govern by iazzling the eyes 
of the multitude. None of the eleme,uts of true great¬ 
ness were to be found in the prodigious city—no intelli¬ 
gence that enlarges the mind—no fraternizing sympathy 
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—no public spirit—and no patriotic devotion, to infuse 
life into (lie unwieldy mass. Under a stately and 
gorgeous appearance, lay hid the inertness of a bloated 
body that required only ‘ the touch of opposition to 
bring it to the ground.’ 

In a few years that opposition came in a terrible 
form. The mortal remains of Firoz Shah had been 
scarcely laid in the grave before Delhi became a prey 
to disorder and violence. Three claimants contended 
for the throne in the streets of the metropolis. The 
state of that capital then may find an apt illustration 
in the dream that had been dreamt by Titnoor. lie 
found that ‘ he was in a large garden, and saw a num¬ 
ber of people who were pruning the trees, and sowing 
seeds. The garden was full of trees, both great and 
small, on the tops of which the birds had built their 
nests, lie thought that he had a sling in his hand, 
and that he destroyed the nests with stones from the 
sling, and drove away all the birds.’ Timoor was no 
idle dreamer. lie interpreted his dream as a voice 
from heaven to undertake the invasion of India, and 
commenced his march across the Hindoo Koosh—mark¬ 
ing his track with massacre and desolation. In the 
December of 1308, he came under the walls of Delhi, 
and sat before that city at the head of an innumerable 
army. Probably, the place on which he had posted 
himself is the open wide plain which still extends itself 
for miles to the south-west of the present city. There 
can be no mistake about the locality—it requires no 
lights of generalship to see the only position that he 
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could have occupied. Meanwhile, the Dclhi-ttcs had 
been thrown into the utmost consternation. The storm 
had burst upon them with an astounding suddenness, 
and appalled them by the prospect of an overwhelm¬ 
ing danger. There was no saint now like Nizam-ud- 
dcon to send a panic amongst the Tartar hordes. There 
was no general like Zufar Iihan to stem the torrent of 
the barbarians- no Ghcis-ud-deon Togluk to awe them 
by the terror of his name. The king who reigned with¬ 
in the walls of the city was a minor and a puppet. The 
army that garrisoned it was inferior in numbers, and 
divided in councils. The treasury was impoverished. 
No assistance could be hoped for from the provinces 
abroad. They had dismembered themselves, and looked 
on with indifference, leaving the doomed city to its 
fate. The only hope of the Delhi-ites lay in ‘ a train of 
war-elephants and a rocket brigade/ Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the inhabitants, not daring to face the 
enemy, chose to keep themselves inside the walls, and 
fast bolted up the fifty-two gates of the imperial city. 
Far otherwise? was the case with the besiegers. They 
were all obedience and enthusiasm, while all was dis¬ 
union and dismay among the besieged. They pressed 
and pushed on with the vigour of a .wolf to break 
into the fold. No alternative was at last left to the 
faint-hearted garrison, but to move out to the field, and 
decide the contest by a battle. The Patan king osten¬ 
sibly headed the troops collected uifder. his* standard. 
The prdud Tartar invader got up on a hill, and there 
stationed himself as a spectator of the battle that was 
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to lay tlfe rich capital of India at his feet. It is one of 
the low ridges that break the surface of the country into 
uneven ground. Nobody now exactly remembers the 
particular hill, but it is attempted to be pointed out, to 
the right, a few miles down the road leading from the 
Delhi Gate.* The battle waged hot for an hour or two. 
But, at length, the enervated Indians were borne down 
by the phj r sical superiority of the iron-nerved Tartars 
of the north. They drove back the elephants that had 
been led to charge upon them ; and many of the ani¬ 
mals, deprived of their guides, wildly ran over the field, 
and trampled alike upon friends and foes in their mad¬ 
dened fury. No sooner had the ranks of the Indian 
army begun to lose ground than its king took to flight, 
and escaped to Guzerat. Thenceforth all resistance was 
given up, and a capitulation was concluded. The town 
surrendered under a solemn promise of protection, and 
Timoor made his triumphal entry into Delhi. He made 
the Khntboh to be read in his name in the great mosque 
at Ferozabad, in the Kootub Musjeed, as well as in the 
Kala Musjeed, and having his title thus acknowledged 
in all the mosques, proclaimed himself emperor through¬ 
out the realm. 

The Dclhi-ites had made their submission, providing 
that their lives and properties were to be spared by the 
payment of an adequate ransom. In levying this ran¬ 
som, however, disputes arose between the citizens and 

* ‘Further on, to the right, is the hill on which Timoor is said to 
have stood and witnessed the battle in 1398 .’—Calcutta lieviem. 
No. XLI. 
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conquerors, which, led to blows. From on% act of 
mutual violence to another, the fierce, irritated Tartars 
gave themselves up to the usual riot and plunder of a 
barbarous soldiery. They were men who did not know 
mercy even by name, and commenced an indiscriminate 
butchery of all the helpless inhabitants of the city. No 
distinction was made between Mussulmans and Hindoos 
—the faithful and the infidel were alike murdered. No 
respect was shown to women—they were first violated, 
and then driven out in chains. The flames went up at 
once from many places,-and ‘irradiated streets stream¬ 
ing with blood, and choked with the bodies of the dead/ 
From Ferozabad, the troops went to massacre the in¬ 
habitants of the old city, which had become crowded 
with fugitives. The last remnant had taken refuge in 
a mosque, whore two of Timoor’s most distinguished 
generals rushed in upon them at the head of five 
hundred soldiers, and ‘ sent to the abyss of hell the 
souls of the infidels.’ Their appetite grew with what it 
fed on, and still longed for blood when there was not a 
victim left to bleed. Out of a population of two hun¬ 
dred and fifty thousand, more than one third had been 
put to the sword. There was another third that was 
dragged into slavery. Buildings on which immense 
sums had been expended became wrecks in a few hours. 
The mass of movable wealth collected in the various 
shops and warehouses was ransacked and spoliated. 
The lovely Ferozabad presented a vast scene'of blood¬ 
shed and pillage. The beautiful Kotlla was turned into 
a heap of ruins. Eai Pitliora, Toglukabad, and Jehan 
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Pannali/became perfect pictures of desolation. Through 
five whole days the work of destruction had gone on 
with unabated fierceness. No doubt it originated in the 
cold-blooded and calculating policy of Timoor, who 
remained a tranquil spectator, when he could have 
easily carried out his promises of protection by a single 
word of his potent command. It is said that, while 
murdering, capturing, and carrying into captivity were 
going on around him, the savage and imperious momych 
had been comfortably engaged in celebrating a feast in 
honour of his victory. Killing, in his opinion, was no 
crime, but ‘ a pious duty of assisting God to fill hell 
chock-full of men and genii/ The groans of thousands, 
therefore, disturbed not his carousals, or the equanimity 
of his temper. Having- glutted himself with plunder, 
and killing as much as he could to his heart’s content, he 
gave the orders for the prosecution of the march back 
to his capital. To call down the blessings of heaven, 
he made an ostentatious show of the piety of a Malm- 
medan, by offering up prayers at the great mosque of 
Ferozabad previous to his departure. He ‘ merely 
made a predatory inroad into India, to kill a few mil¬ 
lions of tmbclkrcrx, plunder the country of all the mov¬ 
able valuables he and his soldiers could collect, and 
take back into slavery all the best artificers of all kinds 
that they could lay their hands upon. lie left no one 
'to represent him in India ; he claimed no sovereignty, 
and founded no 'dynasty there.’ He left no traces of 
his visit hut in devastation and blood, save and except 
in the origin of a language, which is said to have first 
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developed itself in tlie few days that his hordes had to 
carry on their intercourse in the bazars of Delhi—the 
language that is now familiar under the name of Oor- 
doo, of which the etymon is traced by Tod to the word 
horde. 

From the date of Timoor’s invasion may be dated 
the break-down of the Patau power in India. It dis¬ 
membered their empire, and split the great body-politic 
of their nation into independent see lions. The seat of 
their government was left drenched in blood and re¬ 
duced to ashes. To the present day may be seen some 
of the tokens of tjiat ruthless desolation. The city, 
which had swarmed with nobles, and merchants, and 
thousand of human beings, became a solitude like an 
empty bee-hive, from which the bees have been dis- 
persed. Of those who fell in the massacre, the bones 
lay whitening for many a day in the streets. Those 
curried into slavery, formed a number so large as to 
overstock the slave market at Samarcand, and 
rupees the head—among whom were many of tW^ives 
and children of a proud aristocracy.* Thus swept 
away, there' remained almost no inhabitants in Delhi. 
From a metropolis, it declined into the rank of a‘ pro¬ 
vincial town. J uanpore and Lucknowty rose to become 
its rivals. For two months after Timoor’s departure it 
remained without a government. The wretched ruler 
who had fled from its walls, returned.to live only a? a 

* This was the rate fetched by Mahmood’S Hindoo prisoners. 
Timoor’s prisoners must have sold still cheaper, we think, when ‘ his 
soldiers had a hundred and fifty slaves, and soldiers’ boys had twenty 
slaves to their own share.' ' 
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pensioner. Forty years later the authority of the Court 
of Delhi had collapsed so much, as to be acknowledged 
‘ in one place to within a mile of the city walls, and 
nowhere beyond twelve/ 1 

No recovery was made till the reign of Beloli Lodi, 
who restored Delhi to much of its ancient position and 
dignity. The tomb of that Sultan lies behind the 
shrine of Rooshun Chirag. Perhaps he was the famous 
Dervish who had otfered to sell the empire of Delhi for 
two thousand rupees, and receiving sixteen hundred 
from Beloli, had blessed him as the would-be king of 
Delhi. The tomb of Sceundcr I^pdi lies among the 
group that faces the gateway of the Suffer Jung. It is 
the larger one of the two octagonal tombs forming the 
northern group, and connected together by a bridge of 
eleven arches. He resided in Agra, but reposes in the 
family burial-ground at Delhi. 

The next notable epoch in the history of Delhi oc¬ 
curred in the reign of Hoomayoon, who repaired the 
old fort of Indrapat, or Puranah Killah, and called it 
by the name of Deen-pannah, or the asylum of religion. 
Shore Shah having made further additions, had the 
name changed again to Shcregurh. 

Delhi-Shere-Shah, or the city founded by the em¬ 
peror of that name, extended from the neighbourhood 
of Hoomayoon’s tomb to Firoz Shah’s Kotila. In the 
words of William { Finch, ‘ the city is two loss from gate 
to gate, and surrounded by a wall which has been strong, 
but is now ruinous/ The ‘ whole circuit of the city walls 
was close upon nine miles, or nearly double that of the 
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modern Slialijehanabad.’ Nothing exists now* of this 
Delhi-Shcre-Shuh excepting * a fine massive gateway, 
which, formed the Kabuli Duncaza of that city—the 
same that is now called the Lai Duncaza, or ‘Red 
Gate.’ 

Not so is Selimgurh, the frowning castle that first of 
all greets the traveller as he makes his entry into Delhi, 
passing under its walls. That antique fort wears not a 
less gloomy aspect from the heavy massive style of its 
architecture than from the dark associations with which 
its name is connected. Though of a small size—being 
not more than three-quarters of a mile in circuit—the 
lofty towers and massive walls towering abruptly above 
the river, produce a peculiar effect upon the view. The 
Jumna flows round, washing it on all sides, and detach¬ 
ing it from the mainland. This insular position, just 
at the north end of Shall Jehan’s Palace, gives to the 
fort the appearance of an advanced picquet to guard the 
town from the approach of a daring invader. The name 
of Selimgurh was derived from its builder, Selim Shah, 
the son ot Shore Shah. To efface the memory of this 
hateful Patau name, Iloomayoon ordered it to be called 
Nurgnrh. But nobody cared to make use of this name 
except in the royal presence. The long arched stone 
bridge by which it is connected with the mainland was 
built by Jehangcer. On the erection of Shah Jehan’s 
larger and stronger fort, Selimgurh was used as a state 
prison. Hither had been carried Moorad, in a state of 
drunkenness, on the back of an elephant, and imprisoned 
till sent off to Gwalior. Hither, after fifteen years, had 
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been bought back Sopor Sbeko, tbe youngest son of 
Dara, to unite liis hands with a daughter of Aurungzebo, 
and live upon a pension of six thousand rupees. Ma¬ 
homed Sultan, the eldest son of Aurungzebo, had also 
been brought back from Gwalior to bo married here to 
the daughter of the unfortunate Moorud—his intellect 
impaired by the slow operation of the poitxt for fifteen 
years. Many a royal eaglet of soaring ambition rusted 
and pined here, and had their ardour cooled within the 
four walls of this dungeon—and were a novel to be com¬ 
posed, the secrets of Sclimgurli would disclose incidents 
of the most moving interest. The great leveller—Rail, 
has - made its way breaking through the walls of the an¬ 
cient Patan fort, and thrown open the interior that was 
long the scene of a cruel prison-life. 

The curtain falls hero to prepare for new scenes and 
new actors. One by one—the Pandoo, the Tomara, 
the Cholian, and the Put an--have come oif and played 
out their parts. The last, must now make his exit off 
the stage, singing his epilogue, and salaaming to the 
reader. In the interim that the Mogul takes to make 
his appearance, let him be content to refresh himself 
with a little dejeuner from Abul Fazil—cold, but never¬ 
theless good for digestion, and of master-hand cookery. 

‘ Sultan Kootub-ud-deen, and Sultan Sliums-ud-deen, 
both resided in the fort built by Rajah Pirthi-raj. Sul¬ 
tan Palin erected another fort containing many magni¬ 
ficent buildings : and he made it a law that any crimi¬ 
nal who took refu'go in it, shotdd escape punishment 
This was the Killah Marzughan, spoken of bp Ebn Batuta under 
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Kai-cobad built another city, called Gungl*okhery, 
which is situated on the banks of the Jumna. Amir 
Khoosru, in a poem entitled Kernin Awrulain, celebrates 
this city. Sultan Alla-ud-deen founded a new city and 
fort, which is (‘ailed Siri. Toglukabad was founded by 
Sultan Togluk. His son, Sultan Mahomed, built an¬ 
other city, with a new palace, in which is a very high 
building. In this palace are a thousand marble pillars. 
Sultan Firoz also founded a large city, and named it Fi- 
rozabad. He dug a canal from the Jumna to this city, 
near to which the water passes. At the distance of three 
Icons from Firozabad, he built another palace, to which 
lie gave the name of Jdntnama (the director of the world). 
The late emperor (Iloomayoon) built the fort of Indra- 
pat, and called it Deen-pannah, or the asylum of religion. 
Shore Shah destroyed the city of Delhi founded by Alla- 
ud-deen, and built another ; but now this new Delhi is 
for the most part in ruins. Hero are many sepulchres 
of princes and religious persons. On the mountain of 
Islamabad is a deep spring of hot water; it is called 
Purblnm, and is a great place of Hindoo worship. 
Pussoo, one of the nobles of Rekheyscr, made a very 
deep excavation in this mountain of three beegahs in 
extent, and which he dedicated to religious purposes : 
it remains to this day in its original state, and is a proof 
of the antiquity of this city. The climate is temperate. 
Here grow most of the fruits of Persia, Tartary, and 

the name of Dar-vl-a?na», or ‘ House of ltefuge.’ This asylum was 
existing in his time, and he saw in it the tomb of Balin. Its site was 
at the present village of Ghiuspore, near Nissain-ud-deen’s tomb. 
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Hindooftan; and there arc a great variety of flowers. 
Here are many grand buildings of stone and brick; and 
here are to be procured the productions of every part of 
the globe.’ 

To introduce now the Mogul. He came, thrashed, 
and prostrated the Patau, just as the Patau had done 
the Hindoo. Though followers of one common religion, 
there is a great difference between the two Mahomcdan 
breeds. The mountaineers, who came from Ghor, were 
illiterate and rude, who had the scimitar in one hand 
and the Koran in the other. Nothing distinguished 
them so much as a merciless ferocity, and a deadly 
hatred of the Hindoo name. The history of their race 
is the history of cruel massacres followed by cruel con¬ 
tributions; of provinces devastated; of cities razed to 
the ground; of temples demolished ; of fine works of 
art and curious remains of antiquity barbarously de¬ 
stroyed; of conquerors treading down un<ter the feet 
the conquered ; of females driven to the zenana by vio¬ 
lence upon their honour—in short, of plunder, intoler¬ 
ance, cant, and an obliteration of all the landmarks of a 
great and interesting nation. The policy of their go¬ 
vernment was the policy of the sword. They brought 
no laws or literature, no arts or refinement, with them. 
The Mogul, however, was made of much superior mate¬ 
rials. He was civilized to a degree beyond any other 
nation then know ( n in the East. The Patan had every¬ 
thing to admire and imitate in India. The Mogul had 
everything to turii up his nose at and condemn. Mah- 
moed was in raptures with all that he Saw of Hindoo 
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grandeur and opulence. Buber describes Hindoos tan 
as ‘ a country that has fcW pleasures to recommend it. 
The people are not handsome. They have no idea of 
the charms of friendly society, of frankly mixing toge¬ 
ther, or of familiar intercourse. They have no genius, 
no comprehension of mind, no politeness of manners, no 
kindness, no fellow-feeling, no ingenuity or mechanical 
invention in planning or executing their handicraft 
works, no skill or knowledge in design or architecture; 
they have no good horses, no good flesh, no grapes or 
musk-melons, no good fruits, no ice or cold water, no 
good food or bread in the bazars, no baths or colleges, 
no candles, no torches, not even a candlestick.’ The 
Mogul was not a gloomy, intolerant fanatic like the 
Patan, but good-natured and conciliatory, who made it 
his policy to amalgamate the foreigner with the natives 
of the soil. Under the Mogul, arts, manners, costumes, 
and tastes, ;ril took a new character. Ho attempted to 
win the hearts of his Hindoo subjects by espousing 
many a Hindoo princess. Tie introduced the long flow¬ 
ing gown. He encouraged the invention of the uitar of 
roses. He had news-writers in his court. He first pro¬ 
hibited Suttoeism. Tie first ruled for the re-marriage of 
Hindoo widows. ITo first patronized the cultivation of 
Hindoo literature. The polite luxury of the Mogul 
contrasts strongly with the coarse magnificence of the 
Patan. Taking architecture into consideration, for in¬ 
stance, how the light and graceful dome of the Mogul 
beats the low cupola of the Patan. *It was well that 
Timoor invade^ India, and struck a death-blow to the 
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power *>f a narrow-minded, selfish, and cruel tyrant. 
Tho physical calamities of hih invasion may be deplored, 
but it paved the way for his descendants to rule India 
with greater justice and benevolence in comparison. 

Hoomni/oon’s tomb .—No tourist hesitates to acknow¬ 
ledge the truth of our remarks, who visits the Jlooma- 
yoon, of which the immense white marble dome forms a 
conspicuous object for miles around. Though the earli¬ 
est specimen of Mogul architecture, it fails not to throw 
into tho shade all that the Patan has built, excepting 
the Kootub. The immense dome is an immense stride 
to improvement since the days of Timoor. The enclosed 
area in which the building lies forms a square of 300 
yards, laid out in beautiful shrubberies and fragrant 
flower-beds. The marigold was in season, and displayed 
an exuberance of floral beauty alongside the walks. In 
the centre of the quadrangle stands the mausoleum, 
rising from two noble terraces, the upper #ne of which 
is about twenty feet high, supported by arched cloisters 
all round the platform. The ‘exterior form of the main 
body of the tomb is a square with the corners cut off, or 
an octagon with four long and four short faces, and each 
of the short faces forms one side of the four octagonal 
corner towers. The dome is built entirely of white 
marble, the rest of the building being of red sandstone 
with inlaid ornaments of white marble. In this tomb 
we first see towers attached to the four angles of the 
mam building; It is true that these towers are very 
stout and massive, but they form an important innova¬ 
tion in the Mahomedan architecture of North India, 
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which was gradually improved and devcloped^until it 
culminated in the graceful Minars of the Taj Mahal.’* 
One more innovation, also marked for the first time in 
this tomb, is ‘ the narrow-necked dome, which was 
afterwards adopted in all the Mogul buildings.’ 

Though Hoomayoon’s tomb is one of-the greatest 
curiosities in Delhi, the building is chiefly striking 
from the massiveness of its structure and the vastness 
of its size. The lightness of style aimed at has been a 
total failure—rather a clogging heaviness mars the ef¬ 
fect of its beauty. It has none of the airy grace which 
marks the Taj. The narrow-necked dome is to be de¬ 
precated, as having set an example of bad taste. The 
filagree workmanship of tlie lattice screens, covering 
the windows and doorways, has little elegance. The 
‘ ornamental accessories on the outside of the tomb are 
poor in effect, there not being enough to carry off the 
size of the dome.’ But as the original model on winch 
all future Mogul buildings have been improved and 
perfected, it, must be acknowledged to be eminently 
successful. The mausoleum was erected at the cost of 
fifteen lacs of rupees, in sixteen years, from 1554 to 
1570. It is the monument of affectionate piety erected 
to the memory of her husband by Ilamida Banu Begum. 

‘ During his residence beyond the Indus, Hoomayoon 
had been struck with the beauty of a young lady whom 
he saw at an entertainment given to him, in the women’s 

* In mentioning seriatically the intervening links, it did not strike 
General Cunningham that the tomb of Etmad-ud-Dowla has been 
made to precede ^the gateway of Akber’s tomb. 

VOL. XI. 17 
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apartmgnt, by his step-mother, the mother of Prince 
Hindal. He found she was the daughter of a Seiad, a 
native of Jam, in Khorassan, and formerly preceptor to 
that prince; that her name was Ilainida, and that she 
was not yet betrothed ; and so strong was the impres¬ 
sion made on him, that, in spite of the angry remon¬ 
strances of his brother, he almost immediately married 
her.’ The love that is kindled at first sight, is the 
purest and tenderest of all known under that name— 

‘ Time tempers it, but not removes, 

More hallow’d when its hope is tied ’— 

and the tomb which the Begum built to console herself 
under bereavement is but the realization of her ‘ last 
long sigh ’ in a substantive form. 

The unfortunate Iloomavoon, whose life had been 
saved by the substitution of that, of his father, accord¬ 
ing to the superstitious fatalists of the East—whose 
abbreviated name of Iloomo is still used by Bengalee 
mothers to awe their children into sleep—who had been 
forced to put on the Sliia cap while an exiled guest 
at the court of Persia—and who, after a series of 
misfortunes and disappointments, had but just, gained 
the crown of his tantalized hopes, when death snatched 
it from his hands for ever—lies under a small raised 
slab, in the centre of the circular room, forming the 
interior of the tomb. His father, who could not get 
over the prejudice of even lying in India, sleeps far 
away in Cabul. 'His were the flesh and bones of a 
prince of the house of Timoor, that first mingled with 
the dust of India. 
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In a corner room, towards the left, lies his wife, 
Hamida Banu Begum, who spent the years of her long 
•widowhood in those pious acts and charities, which 
earned to her the surname of Iladjee Begum, by which 
she is popularly remembered. Her amiable maternal 
qualities must have exercised a great influence in mould¬ 
ing the character of Akber, to act as the humane sove¬ 
reign. She had been as much tenderly loved by her 
husband as she had been the object of an affectionate 
regard to her son, who had set out to try the effect of 
an interview with his wayward son Selim, but left it off 
on hearing of the alarming illness of his mother, and 
hastened to be present with his dutiful attentions in her 
last moments. 

Many other sepulchres of males and females, of 
Princes and Begums, of Shazudalis and Slnizadecs, lie 
in all the rooms, and on the platform outside—as if this 
mausoleum were a gathering-place for the members of 
the imperial family, to rest at last round the great 
patriarch of their house. In strolling from one to an¬ 
other, we were brought to the sepulchre of Dara—the 
budh-bukht Dara, who was born to, but not destined to 
wear, a crown. That noble and accomplished prince, 
who never rode through the Clxandney Chowk but upon 
the finest steed from Persia, or upon the lordliest ele¬ 
phant from Pegu, who held soirees of poets, philoso¬ 
phers, and divines in his palace every night, and who 
was the acknowledged heir-apparent to the state, had, 
on becoming a prisoner, to make his last appearance at 
Delhi under the most ignominious circumstances. He 
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had b»en mounted, along with his son Seper Sheko, 
upon an elephant old, dirty, and the sorriest of its 
kind, perhaps, in the kingdom. It had scarcely any 
housings, and bore upon its back the mockery of a 
hoiedah. Dara sat within it loaded with chains—his 
body scarcely protected by a dress of coarse linen, 
his handsome face sunburnt and shrivelled, his hairs 
turned few and gray, and the rotundity of his person 
wasted to a fleshless anatomy. The driver ahead, had 
on him better clothings, and looked a genteeler person. 
Thus clad as ‘ a king of shreds and patches,’ he was 
conducted up the Chandney Ohowk, and other populous 
streets of the city, to exhibit the irrecoverableness of 
his fall. He was then quietly led off with his son to a 
prison in Ohizerabad, in old Delhi. There—a ruin 
amidst the ruins of the quondam capital—was he locked 
up in the vaults of a castle more than three hundred 
years old. He had but finished writing down the next 
day’s lessons for his son, and, taking some lentils—the 
only food he would touch for fear of poison, had gone 
to bed. Ilis boy was fast asleep upon a carpet beside 
him. The noise of men under arms approaching his 
chamber then startled him. He at once guessed the 
meaning of their visit, and, seizing a knife that lay by, 
stood in a corner of the room. Seper Sheko also 
awoke. That no sympathy might be awakened in the 
assassins, the w^ly Aurungzebe had taken care to in¬ 
trust the commission to a mortal enemy of Dara, along 
with two others*of notorious ruffianism. These made 
their entrance by breaking open the doors. They first 
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seized the boy, and removed him to an adjoining^ apart¬ 
ment. Dara was next attacked, but he defended him¬ 
self manfully, until overpowered by numbers. He had 
been thrown down, when his throat was cut by the 
enemy who boro him an old grudge. The head was 
carried to Aurungzebe, who had it placed on a dish, and 
washed clean, and the blood done away, to sec that it 
was no other but Dara’s. lie little fell short in this to 
the Scandinavians of old, who drank out of the skulls 
of their enemies. Shedding a few crocodile tears, and 
drawing a moral lesson of ‘ Oh, unfortunate man/ he 
ordered the head to be taken away, and buried in the 
tomb of Hoomuyoon. Such was the man by whose 
grave we stood, and over whose fate we mourned. It 
seems that the head ordered to be buried had never 
found its way to the grave. The sarcophagus of Dara 
is of such a small size, as to look like one over a child, 
and to give rise to the suspicion that only the headless 
trunk has been interred. 

Imperial trifler that he was, Jehander Shah, lying 
near Dara, excites no sympathy for his fate. He loved 
the jollity of debauch, and exposed himself about the 
city in company with his favourite mistress, Lull Koor, 
a public dancing-girl. The nobles were offended, and 
the people were disgusted at the sight of vices in their 
sovereign, which reflected .degradation on the meanest 
of themselves. Misconduct in a civilized government 
ends in a recall, or at most, an impeachment: in a des¬ 
potic government, it is rid by deposal and death. Be¬ 
fore a twelveiponth had elapsed Jehander Shah was 
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hurled ^rora the throne to the grave, and his dead body 
was exposed in the streets of Delhi. The death of cats 
and dogs that despots die, squares the account of their 
wrongs and cruelties. 

Feroksere and Jehander Shah, lying near to each 
other, show that intimate relationship of cousins under 
the arms of death, which they could not do in life. To 
Feroksere, the English East India Company had sent 
an embassy in 1715. In that embassy had been a 
medical gentleman of the name of Hamilton. He cured 
the Emperor of an indisposition that had been a trouble¬ 
some hindrance to the celebration of his nuptials, and 
so mightily pleased him as to get the first firman of free 
trade for his nation. The marriage took place with the 
daughter of the Maharajah Ajeet Sing of Jodpore. It 
was celebrated with a pomp and magnificence which 
surpassed all that hitherto had been seen in Hindoostan 
—‘ and the Rahtorc Rajah, from his independent terri¬ 
tory, saw his importance acknowledged at the capital, 
whence ho had in his infancy been conveyed with so 
much difficulty to escape the tyranny of Aurung- 
zebe.’ Feroksere had been a mere tool in the hands 
of the Sciad brothers—the King-makers of India. He 
was at last dragged forth from his hiding-place in 
the seraglio, placed in confinement, and then put to 
death. 

Rnffch-u-Dirjat and Rufifch-u-Dowlah, the two bro¬ 
thers, lie side by t ide. They were like two sickly plants 
nursed in the rec,esses of the seraglio, who were killed 
by exposure to the rough breeze that blows about the 
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throne. Consumption, and not the sword, sent Jhem to 
an early grave. 

There is also Ahinujeer II., the father of the 
prince who granted the Bewanny to the English. He 
had assumed the pompous title of an ancestor, with¬ 
out possessing any of his qualities. Alumgeer II. 
died of assassination by the orders of his vizier, Ghazi- 
ud-decn Uinad-ul-Mulk. The commission had been 
given to a trusty Cashmerian, who stabbed the Emperor 
with poniards, and threw the body out upon the strand 
of the .Tumna. There it was stripped by the people, 
and remained exposed for eighteen hours. 

Once more we went into the interior of the mauso¬ 
leum, and were shown the crypt , where the last Emperor 
Bahador Shah had fled as to a hiding-place, to avoid 
falling an immediate victim to the fury of a heated, and 
elated, and vengeance-breathing enemy. He was then 
past his eightieth year—it matters little whether of 
solar or lunar months. His physical condition may 
well he imagined when we know that ho had become 
decrepit, and weak, and quivering, with ‘ feeble hanging 
nether lip ’—his board all turned white, his eyes grown 
dim and filmy, his gums toothless, and his cheeks sunk 
behind the jaw-bone—he who could hardly walk erect 
upon his legs, and seldom or never went out of the walls 
of his palace. But age and infirmities had not quenched 
his thirst for power, or sobered hjs views with the con¬ 
viction of the futileness of human greatness; and when a 
change camo over the spirit of his dream, and there glowed 
a bright kingdom in his vision, he identified himself with 
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the oaufe of the rebellious Sepoys. The bubble of bis 
hopes burst on the fall and capture of Delhi. Conscious 
of his implications—at least of his answerableness for 
his shortcomings, he could well anticipate the fate that 
awaited him. Under the instinct of fear, he sought to 
be out of harm’s way. But in the wide realm there wns 
not a spot where he could securely hide his head. To 
flee away across the sea or mountain was a physical ex¬ 
ertion which required strength of nerves that he no 
more possessed. In departing, therefore, from the hall 
of his fathers, he repaired to the cemetery where he ex¬ 
pected to be shortly gathered to them. There, in the 
sombre gloom that fills the tomb, and in a low crypt, 
did he spread a carpet, and sat cowering in fear—his 
life hanging by a brittle thread, and the ghosts of the 
murdered rising before him like Banquo’s issue, to sear 
his eyeballs with the sight of their ‘ gold-bound brows.’ 
In vain did he invoke and implore the shade of the 
patriarch that slept before him to arise and shield the 
last of his race. The enemy was upon his track ; he 
was discovered, and dragged out from his hiding-place, to 
stand to the charges of his crimes, and expiate them on 
a foreign shore. 

The Shazadahs, who had shown themselves so lion- 
mettled in the beginning, and whose bombasto-farioso 
spirit evaporated in the end, had sneaked into a room 

on the top of the lofty gateway, and there fast shut 

* 

themselves within stone walls, to prevent every oozing 
out of their whereabouts. To jpve the account of their 
seizure in Hodson’s own words‘ I laid my plans so as 
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to cut off access to the tomb or escape from it, afid then 
sent in one of the inferior scions of the royalr family 
(purchased for the purpose by the present of his life) 
and my one-eyed Moulvio Raj ub Ali, to say that I had 
come to seize the Shazadahs for punishment, and in¬ 
tended to do so, dead or alive. After two hours of wordy 
strife and very anxious suspense, they appeared, and 
asked if their lives had been promise^ by the Govern¬ 
ment, to which I answered most certainly not, and sent 
them away from the tomb towards the city under a 
guard. I then went with the rest of the sowars to the 
tomb, and found it crowded, I should think, with some 
6000 or 7000 of the servants, hangers-on, and scum of 
the palace and city, taking refuge in the cloisters which 
lined the walls of the tomb. I saw at once that there 
was nothing for it but determination and a bold front, 
so I demanded in a voice of authority the instant sur¬ 
render of their arms, &c. They immediately obeyed 
with an alacrity I scarcely dared to hope, for in less than 
two hours they brought forth from innumerable hiding- 
places some 500 swords, and more than that number of 
fire-arms, besides horses, bullocks, and covered carts, 
called ruths, used by women and eunuchs of the palace. 
I then arranged the arms and animals in the centre, 
and left an armed guard with them, while I went to 
look after my prisoners, who, with their guard, had 
moved on towards Delhi. I came up^just in time, as a 
large mob had collected and wore turning on the guard. 
I rode in among them at^a gallop, and. in a few words I 
appealed to the crowd, saying that these were the 
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butcher? who had murdered and brutally used helpless 
women and children, and that the Government, had now 
sent their’‘punishment; and seizing a carbine from one 
of my men, I deliberately shot them one after another.’ 
The dead bodies were then taken into Delhi, and exposed 
in a public place. 

From the top of the mausoleum a fine view is obtained 
of the country for many miles around. Towards the 
north is distinctly visible the library in the Puranah 
Killah, from which Ijoomayoon had the fall that brought 
on his death. On the south, we saw the Ihirra-Pnl, or 
great bridge, a long massive causeway on the high-road 
to Bullubghur, built in Kill—the same that, Finch 
speaks of, ‘ a short way from Delhi is a stone bridge of 
11 arches.’ The village of Arab-kc-serai lay spread out 
towards the west. It was built by Ilajee Begum for 
the residence and support of a number of Arabs, and 
has decayed now into an unimportant small place, in 
which are two fine gateways still covered with encaustic 
tiles. FTo more are any Arabs seen here—‘ their de¬ 
scendants have long since left the place, or become so 
amalgamated with the surrounding population that all 
trace of them has passed away.’ 

Mnkburrah Khan Khanan is just outside Hoomayoon’s 
tomb, and close to the Bullubgurh Gate of Arab-ke-serai. 
It was built by Mirza Khan, the Khan Khanan , son of 
Behram Khan, and the second of Akber’s generals, for 
the tomb of his wife, but her body does not rest in the 
edifice. He himself, dying in his seventy-second year, 
and the twenty-first, of Jehangeer’s reign, was buried in 
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this mausoleum. ‘ It was originally principally com¬ 
posed of marble and red-stone, but in Asuph-ud-Dowla’s 
time the marble was extracted and conveyed to Lucknow, 
and since then the building has fallen into a deplorable 
state of decay, the tomb itself being all but destroyed. 
It is built on a 68 -arched terrace, which is in many 
places in ruins. The mausoleum is in the form of a 
square, with four doorways hollowed in the walls, and 
bears but slight trace of its former splendour. The 
dome is bare, and is seemingly built of rubble and ma¬ 
sonry, the upper section forming a separate chamber, 
which has a strong cement floor, and, strange to say, 
though there are so many open windows, no birds have 
taken up their residence in the empty apartment/ 
The Khan Khanan was a great scholar. He has left a 
memorial of his literary labours in the translation of 
Baber’s Memoirs from the Turkish into the Persian. 

Musjeed Esa Khan is a fine building, in the midst of a 
high-walled enclosure, having at the four corners four 
light pavilions, with cupolas of encaustic tiles. The 
place is called Esa Khan’s Kotla, from the nobleman of 
that name in Shere Shah’s court, who built the place. 

The tomb of Tagah Khan. This is over the remains 
of that foster-father and vizier of Akber, who had been 
killed by Adam Khan while at prayers, in 1561. The 
tomb is built of white marble and red sandstone. 

The really most beautiful building of all in this 
neighbourhood, and one from which may be dated the 
commencement of a new era in the architecture of the 
Moguls, is thq Choxcsut Kximbha , or Sixty-four-pillared 
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Hall. Jn design and structure, it has anticipated the 
elegance and tastefulness of Shah Jehan’s buildings. 
The style is light and airy, and one might trace in it 
the model of the future Dewanni-Khas. Nothing but 
the finest white marbles enter into the composition of 
its walls, pillars, domes, and everything. The edifice is 
square in shape, and forms a new species of mausoleum. 
In it lies interred Aziz or Khani Azim, the son of 
Tagah Khan, and one of the foster-brothers as well as 
generals of Akbor. His sarcophagus is elegantly carved 
and highl}- polished. ‘ This nobleman having been 
long absent in the government of Guzorat, his mother 
prevailed on Akber to invite him to come to court. 
Aziz excused himself; and it appeared that his real 
objection was to shaving his beard and performing 
the prostration. Akber, on this, wrote him a good- 
humoured remonstrance; but Aziz persevering, he sent 
him a positive order to come to the capital. Aziz, on 
this, threw up his government; and after writing an 
insolent and reproachful letter to Akber, in which he 
asked him if he had received a book from heaven, or if 
he could work miracles like Mahomet, that he presumed 
to introduce a new religion, warned him that he was on 
the way to eternal perdition, and concluded with a 
prayer to God to bring him back into the path of salva¬ 
tion. After this explosion of zeal, he embarked for 
Mecca without leave or notice. In a short time, how- 

f 

ever, he found his situation irksome in that country, 
and returned to Ifidia, where he made his submission, 
and was restored at once to his former place in the 
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Emperor’s favour and confidence.’ Orthodox iMussul- 
man as he was, the tenets of his creed had not hardened 
the natural goodness of his heart; and the wealth and 
influence that his position commanded were often em¬ 
ployed in relieving the wants of the poor and destitute, 
lie is said to have been accustomed to feed the needy 
with food stuffed with adiruffes, and the memory of his 
benevolence lias passed into a proverb — 

Kabul Ttixh Axim Khani-Khanna, 

Jatltu ItJumnmeh battalia. 

Ivhani Axim of benevolent mood. 

Who fed tk<> poor with coins in his food. 

The date of the Chowsut Kumbha is a. d. 1600. 

In tracing back from Arab-ke-serai towards Purana 
Killali, to the left of the road, was pointed to us the 
Lai Bungalow. ‘ There are two tombs of red sandstone 
with domes: the larger was built by the Emperor IIoo- 
mayoon before his expulsion from his kingdom, about 
a. i>. 1540, in honour of some of his wives, or as a place 
of residence for them; and in the smaller tomb, Lai 
Kowur, wife of the Emperor Shah Alum II., lies buried, 
and after her the buildings are termed Lai Bungalow.’ 

The Kala Maid, close to Purana Killali, and built in 
1632, ‘is now a complete ruin, but is a striking object 
from the great extent of ground the buildings occupy. 
The original plan seems to have been an open court¬ 
yard, flanked by domed galleries, whigh below are com¬ 
pletely broken through. The gateway must have been 
handsome, but it is fast falling to pieces.’ 

Once more a passing view of the Purana Killah— 
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and onge more through the scenes of ancient Indra- 
prastha. Old Jumna can best tell about the site of that 
memorable city. Her different channels in different 
ages have written upon the surface of the land enduring 
records, that should be read and compared with the 
accounts of the Mahabarata and of tradition. 

Facing Firoz Shah's Lat is a large and high-walled 
enclosure that is now used as the Jail. It was formerly 
a serai or resting-place for travellers, built by the 
Princess Jehanara of benevolent memory. 

November 9th.—Shah Jchannabad. This is the third 
day from our arrival at Delhi, and all this precious while 
we have been out and out repeatedly to see only heaps of 
ruins, and speculate among tombs—boring the reader 
with ‘ sermons in stones/ and inflicting upon him inap¬ 
preciable stuff about antiquities, not worth a sixpence 
in the world. To-day, we resolve, like a man who re¬ 
pents the folly of misspending time, not to have to do 
anything more with old bricks and rubbish, but to see 
the city that we have come to see—to go through its 
most interesting curiosities, to move about among its 
living men, to know how they fare at this place, to 
enjoy some of their tamashas, and then bid them a good¬ 
bye, and pack off. Thus resolved to make a good use of 
the little more time that we have to stay here, as well 
as not to ignore that the patience of the reader has no 
rubber-like tension, we set out this morning to see the 
city that really stands upon the map under the name of 
Delhi—the Del-hi > or Heart of his Territories, as termed 
by Shah Jehan. No more the stillness of a defunct 
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city, but eternal bustle and animation in its stei\d—tbe 
contrast between the two is as strong as between light 
and darkness. In the one, you tread upon thousands 
and tens of thousands of Mussulmans’ tombstones, with 
no ghost to take umbrage at your nonchal ance. In the 
crowded thoroughfares of the other, you cannot move on 
for two yards, but have to keep an eternal look-out, 
and remember not to commit yourself by furious driving 
and manslaughter. Hero, you are in a city where 
streams of a living population continually pour through 
the streets, presenting endless patterns of male and 
female faces, each a subject for ethnic or physiognomic 
study — whore men buzz, and bazar, and make and 
expend money — where poojahs and prayers resound 
from the temples—where the boomiug of cannon an¬ 
nounced the return of the Governor-General from the 
Hills—and where the note of preparation is heard for 
the coming Durbar, to come off ‘ merry as a marriage- 
bell,’ in spite of his Aurungzebe-like contempt for show 
and pomp. It is the city that Bernier and Thevenot 
saw and described two hundred years ago. Many a 
time has Delhi been taken and retaken, destroyed, 
rebuilt, and destroyed again. Twice had it been de¬ 
serted for Avanti and Agra. But, at last, towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century, the city was built 
that stands yet, surviving the shock of many a revolu¬ 
tion, and the overthrow of many a dynasty. It was 
founded under the culminating days of Mogul rule. 
The monarch who then sat upon the throne of India 
was the first ap,d richest upon earth. His exchequer 
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was filled with the wealth obtained partly by presents, 
partly by purchase, and partly by plunder. More than 
a hundred millions of subjects obeyed his behests from 
Candahar to the Chersonese. The varied population 
possessed skill and genius, developed by the tranquillity 
and patronage of nearly a hundred years. Added to 
this, ingenious artisans from France, Italy, and other 
places of Europe, sought the realms of the Mogul for 
that remuneration which they could not get in their 
native countries. Workmen and labourers were not 
less abundant than draught-bullocks, horses, elephants, 
and camels. The ruins of Old Delhi afforded the 
gathered materials of several hundred years, and there 
were the quarries of Sicri and Bhurtpore to get an 
inexhaustible supply of freestone from. Here, then, 
was a gigantic government, endowed almost with 
creative power, and it is said—‘ Let there be a city,’ 
and there arose a city, as if by enchantment. 

City-building then was undertaken from very dif¬ 
ferent motives to those in our days—very seldom from 
political or co mm ercial reasons, but generally from the 
will and pleasure of a monarch. Because Shah .Than 
sweated, and thirsted, and panted for breath under the 
summer heats of Agra, and because, perhaps, the loo 
burnt and bronzed the fair face of Mumtaza, he willed 
to transfer his capital to Delhi, and thousands of house¬ 
owners, who had to jSjallow in his train, had either to 
leave their properties behind, or to sell them for a nomi¬ 
nal price. Though three successive Governors-General 
shortened their lives, one Financier came and was con- 
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signed to the grave, and another broke his health and 
went home to recruit it, still the removal of the metropolis 
from Calcutta has not taken place, considering the im¬ 
mense interests jeopardized. Such et removal would be 
worse than an earthquake or an inundation. The 
crores of rupees that have been laid out on Fort-William, 
the Government TIousc, the Town Hall, the High Court., 
the Bank of Bengal, the Post-office, and the innumer¬ 
able palace-like- buildings of our city, would not then 
retain any value in the estimation of men. The credit 
of the municipality would be shaken to its foundation. 
Properties that are now fetching 2000 rupees per cottah 
would then be of little more value than that fetched by 
an acre in the Sunderbunds, or in Cachar. The greatest 
house-owner who is now esteemed a milUonnairc would 
find himself reduced to a provincial gentleman. Money 
has to be made now by honest and life-long labours— 
and not by looting, that men can suffer to-day, and be 
at ease to-morrow. The health of the Viceroy cannot 
be a reason in our day for the building of a new City. 

Hot so were the properties of the ancient Agrawal- 
lahs respected or cared for by Shah Jehan. He wished 
to remove to a more sanatory locality, and a city was 
laid out upon a gigantic scale. The site chosen united 
both a prospect of beauty and safety of position,—for 
poetry has always had a share with politics in fixing 
the situations of all the celebrated capitals of the world. 
It was upon two rocky eminences or spurs of the Ara- 
valli, that protruded themselves so far from the interior 
as to be almost washed by the Jumna. They are known 
von. n, 18 
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under the naiftes of Jujula Pahar and Bejula Pahar. 
The firft preliminary in building a city is to fix its size, 
—and a space, five and a half miles in circumference, 
was measured out, whether by means of the thongs of an 
ox-hide, as in the instance of Carthage, or by the marks 
of a lance, as in the case of Constantinople, is not known: 
but certainly not by means of the tape of our present 
civil engineers. The circumference of this space was 
enclosed by a wall, excepting the river-side, leaving 
passages for ingress and egress at intervals. It is only 
in the cities of the last hundred years that walling has 
been dispensed with, and old Lycurgus’s saying appre¬ 
ciated. The next step was to chalk out the roads, and 
they were done, forming nearly a right angle—one 
from north to south, and the other from east to west. 
Then had to be built the palace or citadel, and it rose 
immediately upon the river-bank, for cooling breezes 
across the waters, and fine open landscapes. All that 
insured physical comforts and secure sleep had been 
provided. But the king had a conscience that oft stung 
him with the remembrance of dark deeds, and he built 
a mosque. Not to be confined to one dull spot, he also 
built a garden. This completed the city, and it was 
denominated Shah- Jehanabad. Nought more constitutes 
the city of a despot—no colleges, no hospitals, no mu¬ 
seums, no public squares, no promenades, and no ghauts. 
He builds only what is needed for himself, and leaves 
the people to shift for themselves. 

Man appears to have originally taken his plan of 
city-building from his own mechanism, and if one were 
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in a humour to ask, how is Shah Johan justified in styl¬ 
ing his new capital as the Heart of his KingdoA, why, 
he might find the auricle and ventricle in the Dewanni- 
aum and Dewanni-khax, and the principal artery and 
vein in the two roads, one branching off from the Delhi 
Gate, and the otfier from the Lahore Gate of the palace. 
In the Roman empire all roads led to Rome not less 
than in the Mogul empire to Delhi,—and this made the 
fibrous system in the great body-politic. The reader 
must decide whether the Jumma Musjeed can be pro¬ 
perly likened or not to the lungs—the action of which 
made the pulse of the kingdom felt at the furthest ends 
to be beating regularly Mahomcdan. 

Though Shah Johan invited no man to follow him, 
and held out no inducements to settle in his new city, 
still its peopling went on at a rate which the energy, 
the perseverance, the glowing reports, and the premiums 
of Reclamation Companies can never secure to populate 
their Utopias. Like a loadstar, the now capital at¬ 
tracted men from all quarters. The Omrahs followed 
to shine round the throne with lustre borrowed from 
royalty. The middling classes changed their habita¬ 
tions, to reap benefits from a location in the great centre 
of business. The commonalty repaired to the new abode, 
to place themselves within the pale of royal munificence, 
patrician liberality, religious charity, and the ten thou¬ 
sand calls for the use of their labour and limbs. It has 
been observed by a great writer, t.fyit ‘wherever the 
seat of government is fixed, a considerable part of the 
public revenue will be expended by the prince himself, 
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by bis ministers, by tbe officers of justice, and by the 
domestics of tbe palace. Tbe most wealthy of tbe pro¬ 
vincials will be attracted by the most powerful motives 
of interest and duty, of amusement and curiosity. A 
third and more numerous class will insensibly be formed, 
of servants, of artificers, and of merchants, who derive their 
subsistence from their own labour, and from the wants 
or luxury of the superior ranks.* The king creates the 
metropolis. Ilis viceroys create the provincial cities. 
Their deputies create the second-rate towns,—and so on, 
till the last village is formed by the Mundul, or head¬ 
man. It is always public establishments that help to 
constitute the population of a place; by the expenditure 
which the officers make of their wealth in the construc¬ 
tion of works for private pleasure, or public conveni¬ 
ence. There is no other philosophy in the peopling of 
a new settlement. Men must get something to eat, and 
not go and die, if a new port is to be peopled. 

To go through the details, and compare what Delhi 
was and what it is now, the tourist should start, Bernier 
in hand, upon a drive up the road whichugoes round the 
city from the Cashmere Gate to the Delhi Gate. The 
circling sweep of an embattled wall, enclosing the city, 
is seen to be much in the same state as before. It is 
strong and high, built partly of masonry, and partly of 
stone. Along this defence are disposed, at the distance 
of a hundred paces from each, other small round towers, 
projecting towards the sky. There was no ditch, says 
Bernier, then dug round the walls. Neither were the 
ramparts mounted with any artillery. The parapets 
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only were loopholcd for musketry. The ‘ original round 
towers formed into angular bastions,’ the ‘ cren elate d 
curtains/ and ‘ tbe fine glacis covering three-fourths or 
more of the height of the wall/ that now meet the eye, 
are the additions and improvements of English engineers 
of the present century. These alterations, adding con¬ 
siderably to the strength of the fortifications, added 
much to the cost of our Government in the Mutiny of 
1857. 

' In the wall are spacious openings for entrance into, 
and egress from, the city. Over them are erected high 
and handsome arched gateways, which again are sur¬ 
mounted by towers, that formerly answered the purpose 
of stations for the city guards. These entrances prin¬ 
cipally derived their names from the satrapies towards 
which they pointed. They are called the Cashmere 
Gate, the Mooree Gate, the Cabul Gate, the Lahore 
Gate, the Furashkhana Gate, the AjmereGate, the Roumi 
or Turkoman Gate, and the Delhi Gate. There are 
two more gates—the Raj-ghaut, which is to the east, 
facing the Jumna, and the Calcutta Gate, to which, ere 
this, led up the high road from Calcutta, and where 
now the Rail has fixed the terminus of its progress 
from that city. Among these numerous gates are two 
or three the names of which will always be remembered 
in connection with some of the proudest exploits in the 
military annals of the English in the J|ast. 

Finishing the circuit, you re-enter the city by the 
Delhi Gate, and fall into the famous CKandney C/touk, or 
Silver Street, a. name that has become common to the 
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principal avenue in all the great cities of India, ex¬ 
cepting in Calcutta, where the street of that name, in¬ 
habited by no bankers or goldsmiths, but stable-keepers, 
is eertaiuly called by a misnomer. The Chandney 
Chowk reminds an Englishman of Chcapside, and a 
Bengalee, of the Chit-pore Road. This spacious boulevard 
runs north and south from the Palace Gate to the Delhi 
Gate. Its length is more than three-quarters of a mile, 
and breadth about fifty yards. The aqueduct, running 
along the middle, was formerly of redstone, but is now 
of masonry. When Bernier was here, the two sides of 
this street were lined with terraced arcades, divided 
by partition walls, for the purpose of making each di¬ 
vision a separate shop. Behind each shop was a tuh- 
khanuh, or low under-ground cellar. Over this, the 
bunneahs and shopkeepers built their houses in a hand¬ 
some range, which imparted to the street a very inter¬ 
esting appearance. Traces of some of those topographi¬ 
cal features may be discerned even now, after the lapse 
of two hundred years. The Chandney Chowk, with its 
avenue, its aqueduct, and its tjaatisir, is a pathway that 
surpassed all our expectations : the like of it is not 
seen even in Calcutta. No banker now tells down the 
mhruffy on his counter here. No goldsmith carries on 
the traffic in the precious metals, and there is no jewel¬ 
ler to sell pearls and diamonds. In their stead are 
sweetmeat venders, small mercers, and provision-shops. 
How gay it must have been when Dara, who always 
resided in the capital to be near his father, passed often 
up and down it in brilliant cavalcades,—when Aurung- 
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zebe, after offering bis devotions at the tomb of Nizam- 
ud-deen, and paying a visit to the sepulchre of his 
great-grandsire Iloomayoon, slowly advanced, riding 
upon an elephant, at the head of his victorious troops 
to make liis. entry into the palace,—when emperors went 
through in magnificent processions on their birth-days 
and regal tours, with corteges of ambassadors, omrahs, 
and other dignitaries, and when Shazadahs and Shazadccs 
made a show of their bridal splendour, like that in the 
tale of Lalla Jtoo/ih. In 1793, ‘ there still were hand¬ 
some houses on each side of the way, and merchants’ 
shops well furnished with the richest articles of all 
kinds.’ But now this promenade is no longer the ren¬ 
dezvous of the merchants and shopkeepers of Delhi. 
No longer, in the afternoon, remains the celebrated 
Chandney Chowk, that bustling scene which gave a 
good opportunity of seeing native costumes and Delhi 
life. f Its glories have ceased, and it is unlikely that 
the scenes of gaudy pomp once there enacted will ever 
again meet the eye. The shops are probably as brave 
in outward show as they ever were, but the moving 
throng of richly-dressed natives riding' on caparisoned 
horses, lounging on their elephants, or borne along in 
parti-coloured palankeens, have passed away for ever. 
To the lover of the picturesque this may seem to be a 
pity—in an artistic point of view it is; but the British 
residents at Delhi probably feel morp certain of their 
lives now that the offscourings of Bahadur Shah’s court 
are no longer at large.’ 

The other great pathway is likewise from the palace 
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to the ^Lahore Gate. It stretches east and west, and, 
except that it is much longer than the Chandney Chowk, 
it is equal in many respects to that street. Towards 
the end of the last century, ‘ the inhabitants had spoiled 
the appearance of both these streets by running a line 
of houses down the centre, and across them in some 
places, so that it was with difficulty a person-could dis¬ 
cover- their former situation without a narrow inspec¬ 
tion.’ It is this which has occasioned the slight irre¬ 
gularities in the thoroughfares, that were originally laid 
out in a right angle. Bishop Ileber saw a channel of 
water pass also through the middle of this street. But 
it has been done away with, to make a troitoir, or raised 
walk for foot-passengers, in its room, shaded by noble 
trees on either hand, with lamp-posts at intervals. 
Now that the Dcwalle is at its height, we had a faint 
image of the best days of the Chandney Chowk in the 
gaiety of its shops, and the people out in their holiday- 
clothings. 

Jttrnma Musjecd .—Close to the Chandney Chowk is 
the Jumma Musjecd, without seeing which no traveller 
can leave Delhi. The great eastern gate being closed, 
we had to go round, and alight before the flight of 
steps at the northern gateway. In the little angular 
plot of ground towards our right, were some half-a-dozen 
sepulchres—of faithful who reposed in holy ‘church 
ground.’ Coming up, the porters at the gate, finding 
us to be Hindoos, and, ergo , worshippers of idols , forbad 
us to cross the threshold without leaving our shoes be¬ 
hind., Deduced as the Patan has been,to coolies, and 
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cart-drivers, and duftries, and khidmudgars, an<j coach¬ 
men, and grooms—and reduced as the Mogul has been 
to a do-nothing, lazy sensualist, to a coffee-sipper, and 
to a pipe-smoker, the Mussulman is a fangless cobra, that 
bides the time to raise his head from the dust. He suf¬ 
ficiently humbles himself before an Anglo-Saxon, but 
before a Hindoo immediately recollects the days when 
he was paramount. It is the Hindoo, however, who 
first prohibited the Mahomedau to enter and profane 
his temples. The Mahomedan retaliates by shutting 
out the Hindoo from his mosques. Hot caring to stand 
upon punctilio, and in order to avoid much ado about 
nothing, we entered bare-footed, and passed on to the 
courtyard. The day has gone by when it would have 
made the sword , of a haughty Mogul leap from its 
scabbard, to behold an infidel dare to intrude into the 
sacred precincts. But not only did we intrude, but 
enter with uncovered heads and an open umbrella— 
offences that were instant death for a man under the 
old regime. 

Assuredly, the Jumma Musjeed is one of the grand¬ 
est temples ever raised by man. That which St Peter’s 
is to the Christians, the temple of Juggernauth to the 
Hindoos, is the Jumma Musjeed of Delhi to the 
Mahomedans. It is the second most remarkable build¬ 
ing in India—being next in rank to the Taj. Had it 
been wholly of white marble, the grandeur and effect 
would have been immeasurably greater: as it is, the 
redstone of the colonnades, and the ‘pavilions, and the 
courtyard, and the gateways, seems to be a blemish in 
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the design, though it may have been intended to set off 
the more the beauty of the white marbles of the mosque 
by contrast. The Pearl Mosque of Agra is stainless, 
ethereal, and Peri-like. The Jumma Musjeed of Delhi 
has more an earthly air about it. No other fault can 
be detected by the most fastidious connoisseur. This 
mosque of Shah Jelian is another proof of the triumph 
of the Mogul over the Kootub Musjeed of the Pat,an. 

In all Delhi, the highest building is the Jumma 
Musjeed, towering above every other object, and seen 
from every part of the city. It stands elevated on the 
rocky eminence of the Jujula Pahar, the altitude of 
which is thirty feet above the surface of the ground. 
The rock has been scarped and evened for the mosque. 
Round it, as in Rernier’s time, once more now run four 
long and wide streets, to lead men from all quarters to 
the various gateways of the sanctuary. The entrances 
are on the north, south, and east—the last being the 
principal, and by far the most splendid. They are ap¬ 
proached by flights of large circular stone steps. The 
doors are covered throughout with plates of wrought 
brass, mistaken for copper by Bernier. 

The terrace or platform, upon which the mosque has 
been reared, is a square of fourteen hundred yards, 
paved with fine large slabs of red sandstone. Three 
sides of the magnificent terrace are enclosed by a beau¬ 
tiful arcaded coloijnade of the same material, with octa¬ 
gonal pavilions of white marble at the corners. In the 
centre of the quadrangle is a pretty marble reservoir of 
clear and abundant water, excavated, indeed, with im- 
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mense labour in the solid rock. The water comqs under¬ 
ground from a distance of some three or four hundred 
yards, and is supplied by machinery froni the canal. 
None but the faithful are allowed to perform ablutions 
in the reservoir. Our servant had unawares dipped his 
feet, and was severely scolded for the profanation—if it 
wore the Mogul Raj, his head would have been at once 
off from his trunk. The Mussulman who attended told 
us, that the slabs of the whole pavement numbered 
50,000, and that there could sit as many or more per¬ 
sons for prayer, on a festival. This may, or may not, 
be an Oriental exaggeration. But the actual number 
of kneeling figures that met our eye was some six or 
seven in different parts of the platform. 

The mosque itself rises on the west of the platform, 
indicating the direction of Mecca. In shape, it is an 
oblong, two hundred and one feet in length, and one 
hundred and twenty feet in breadth. The top is sur¬ 
mounted by three magnificent domes of white marble, 
crowned with richly-gilt copper culrnes. On the two 
flanks are two tall minarets, the fluting of which is 
composed of white marble and red sandstone, placed 
vertically in alternate stripes. They are each 130 feet 
high, and crowned with light, elegant, white marble 
octagon pavilions. The front of the mosque is divided 
into ten compartments, of which the high, wavy semi¬ 
circular arches are beautiful to perfection. On the 
facings of the cornice are inscriptions of black marble 
inlaid in the white marble, in the Nuski character, 
giving an. account of the date of, and the sums spent on, 
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the building. The floor of the mosque is paved through¬ 
out with flags of white marble, decorated with a beauti¬ 
ful black border. The flags are about three feet long, 
by one and a half broad, and their number is 900, capa¬ 
ble, as it evidently appeared, of holding 2000 persons. 
Near the Kibla , in the compartment beneath the central 
dome, is a handsome niche adorned with a profusion of 
frieze-work. Close to this is a pulpit, which is said to 
have been cut out of a solid block of white marble, with 
the steps and balustrades. Upon the wall over the 
niche was shown an autograph of Shah Jelian, and also 
one of the ex-Emperor Bahadur Shah. 

In the quadrangle, in the north-east as well as at 
the south-east, ‘ are pillars, on the tops of which are 
fixed marble slabs, on one of which is engraved the 
Eastern Hemisphere: on the other, there are marked 
certain hour lines; each has an upright iron spike or 
gnomon, and the shadows shown by the sun indicate to 
the faithful the time of prayer.’ There is also at the 
north-east corner of the colonnade a little chamber 
formed by a highly-worked ivory screen, in which they 
show you the hook of the Mussulmans.* This is the 
manuscript of a chapter of the Koran in the hand-writ¬ 
ing of Imam Hossein’s father. There is one also of 
Imam Hossoin himself. It is kept carefully wrapt up 
like a khureta of the Turkish Emperor to the Governor- 
General. The precious manuscript was handed to our 

* 'Hie Koran, the Old and New Testament, and the Psalms of 
David, are called books by way of excellence, and their followers, 
‘ People of the Book.’— Elphinstone. 
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infidel hands for examination : it is in parchment, the 
characters Kufie, and the writing, fair and bold, of a 
trained penman. Turned over and over to detect if it 
was a trick, but could come to no decisive or satisfactory- 
conclusion. The Hindoos cannot show a manuscript of 
the Vedas in Vyas’ handwriting. The Christians can¬ 
not show the original of the Gospel in the handwriting 
of the Apostles. It must be an uncommon piece of good 
luck for the Mahomedan to have a copy of the Koran 
by the hand of the Prophet’s grandson. The rarity is 
said to have been procured by Shah Jehan; and is 
reverenced with the holiest feelings. They profess to 
show here also a hair of Mahomed’s beard—as they 
show a nail of the Cross, and a robe of the Saviour, in 
Moscow! ! ! The greatest curiosity of all was a print 
of the Prophet’s foot, on stone turned into wax—which 
out-Buddhisted the Buddhists of every age. The foot 
was of such a small size, as sufficiently to indicate Ma¬ 
homed to have been a short-staturod, kota-gurdaned, or 
low-necked, man—and all low-necked men arc pro¬ 
verbially the greatest dooshmuns. 

‘ The size, the solidity, and rich materials of the 
Jumma Musjeed,’ says Hebcr, ‘ impressed me more than 
anything of the sort which I have seen in India.’ 
‘ There is a chaste richness, an elegance of proportion, 
and a grandeur of design in all its parts,’ observes Bus¬ 
sell, * which are in painful contrast to the nmquin and 
paltry architecture of our Christian* churches.’ How 
different is it now from the palmy days, when, if the 
Nemazee Aurungzebe did not visit if at least once a day, 
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‘ the shops of the city would have been closed, and the 
whole kingdom in a state of ferment.’ The revival of 
the jezia, or poll-tax, by that monarch, had excited the 
greatest discontent among the Hindoos. ‘Those at 
Delhi and the neighbourhood assembled in crowds, and 
besieged the king’s palace with their complaints and 
clamours. No attention was paid to these remonstrances. 
On the next Friday, when the king was going in pro¬ 
cession to the mosque, he found the streets completely 
choked by the crowd of suppliants. He waited some 
time in hopes that a passage might be opened by fail- 
means ; but as the mob continued to hold their ground, 
he ordered his retinue to force their way through, and 
many persons were trampled under-foot by the horses 
and elephants.’ The following extract of an account, 
published in the Delhi Gazette in 1852, would help to 
give an idea of the manner and style in which the last 
of the Timoorians performed some of his ceremonies in 
the Jumma Musjeed:—‘ A few days since, the represent¬ 
ative of the Royal House of Timoor, the veritable Great 
Mogul of British history, and master of Ilindoostan, and 
the rest of the universe, according to traditions which 
were accepted as realities but a century since, celebrated 
at the Jumma Musjeed (the principal mosque in Delhi) 
the solemn festival which closes the fast of the Ramazan. 
Nothing of regal pomp was wanting to keep up the 
semblance of kingship. Banners waved and guns thun¬ 
dered ; and as tho monarch’s elephant passed slowly 
along the line of procession, military bands struck up in 
succession, “ God save the Queen,” while the English 
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present uncovered their heads, and his Majesty, who 
never deigns to return a salute, reverentially counted 
his heads. But for the undisturbed presence of hooted 
unbelievers in the galleries which surround the sacred 
edifice, and the reckless way in which a couple of sowars 
(horsemen) hustled the crowd right and left, to force a 
passage for a solitary and unarmed European, one might 
have fancied that the days of Aurungzebe had come 
back again, and the English were a handful of submiss¬ 
ive traders, only too glad to purchase at any price the 
blessing of being allowed to wear their heads and fill 
their pockets.’ 

The Jumma Musjeed was commenced in 1629, and 
finished in 1648. It is said to have cost ten lacs of ru¬ 
pees. This was when coarse rice sold at about four 
annas the maund, sugar at about one to two rupees, and 
ghee at some four to five rupees.* Now that food and 
labour have increased tenfold in value, such a building 
would cost at least four times as much. The Jumma 
Musjeed was a hornets’ nest in the Mutiny of 1857, and 
its demolition had been warmly urged. Luckily, the 
advice given under excitement and blind rage was not 
followed, and the English name was spared from, the 
obloquy of Vandalism. Tt was a greater triumph to let 
it stand, and make it forbidden ground to the approach 
of Mahomedan feet. The mosque was restored only a 
year or two ago. The great eastern doorway yet re¬ 
mains closed,—and nought could bo so Sore a humiliation 
to a follower of the Prophet, as to have to come to his 
* Refer to Abul Fmsil for the accurate price. 
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sanctuary facing north, and south, which compels him 
to ignore the position of the setting sun, and that sacred 
of all the cardinal sides—the west, towards which rose 
that Prophet, and lies the most famous shrine of his 
pilgrimage—Mecca. 

Our next excursion was to the Fort, or Palace of 
Shah Jehan, which resembles a city on a miniature 
scale. In circuit, the high red walls encompassing it 
are a mile and a half. The space enclosed is 600,000 
yards. There is no wall on the river-face. Bernier’s 
account holds true to the present day, so far as the 
walls are five to six feet thick, forty to fifty feet high, 
and flanked with turrets and cupolas at intervals, simi¬ 
lar to’those on the walls of the city. They are built of 
granite, but possess no more the beauty of polished 
marble. The wide and deep moat round the walls, that 
he describes as full of water, and abounding with fish, 
is now all dry—the freestone pavement being beat upon 
by the sun. No longer, also, beyond the moat, are 
there any gardens extending to the skirts of the royal 
abode. He saw upon the walls a few field-pieces point¬ 
ing towards the town. They do so yet, but now the 
‘defences are inconsiderable against the effects of a 
moderate-sized battery.’ 

No alteration appears to have been made in the 
portal alluded to under the name of the Lahore Gate. 
The entrance has to be approached through an out¬ 
work, and consists of a large and lofty Gothic arch, 
surmounted by ,a tower ornamented with pavilions. 
But over it a flag now waves in the air, that would be 
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an eyesore to him, if he were to see it—and in the 
tower where Danishmund Khan, his master, may have 
had occasion to mount guard for having been the Mayor 
of the city, are now the apartments of British artillery¬ 
men. Immediately after the gateway an open octa¬ 
gonal court for the admission of light and air presents 
itself, and then there is a long and lofty vaulted aisle, 
like that of a Gothic cathedral. Whoever passes through 
this entrance must acknowledge it, with Heber, as ‘ the 
noblest gateway and vestibule that he ever saw.’ Very 
hard fighting only could have carried it under the science 
of ancient war. The ‘ finely-carved inscriptions from 
the Koran,’ and the £ paintings of flowers,’ spoken of 
by the Bishop, have all disappeared under the cheap 
and magnificent whitewash of modern days. Up in the 
rooms of the tower was massacred the unfortunate officer 
who held the command of the Palace Guards in 1857. 

From the vestibule, in former days, you descended 
into a long wide street,'divided by a canal, that Shah 
Jehan had dug to bring water to his seraglio. The two 
sides of this street were flanked with walls between five 
and six feet high, and four feet broad. A little beyond 
the walls were enclosed arcades communicating with 
each other in the form of gates. It was upon this ele¬ 
vated 1 station that the registrars, clerks, and other petty 
officers of the Mogul government transacted their busi¬ 
ness, without being interrupted by the horses and peo¬ 
ple that passed the street,—and it was also upon this 
spot that the Mimsubdars, or petty* Omrahs, mounted 
guard at night to protect the imperial residence. Heber 

VOL. II. 19 
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saw the greater portion of these buildings ‘ in the state 
of a ruinous and exceedingly dirty stable-yard.’ Bussell 
observed them as ‘mean houses in various stages of de¬ 
cay,’ most of them ‘ shut up and deserted,’ and the rest 
‘ used as magazines of corn, and shops for the encourage¬ 
ment of a sickly traffic with the few miserable men and 
women who found shelter within the walls of the palace.’ 
We found not a trace of them, except in heaps of rub¬ 
bish and scattered stones, which were being removed 
for clearance. Hereabouts ‘ is the well, sheltered by a 
large tree, at which the poor English ladies were mur¬ 
dered.’ 

There was next, as Bernier writes, a spacious court, 
enclosed on all sides by arched walls, that led to the 
abode of the emperor. It was entered by a majestic 
gateway, that reared itself against one of the arched 
walls, and bore aloft upon its top the Noicbnt, or Nu- 
garra Ivhanna, for striking up the great state kettle¬ 
drums. These were sounded at regulated hours of the 
day and night, and produced ‘a certain symphony not 
displeasing to the ear heard from a distance.’ The 
Nowbut-Khanna exists, but it is no longer used as a 
Music Gallery, but an Adjutant’s Office. Thundering- 
guns, instead of a kettle-drum, announced the arrival 
of the "Viceroy from Simla. 

Facing the Nowbut-Ivhanna on the inside, about a 
hundred and twenty yards distant, is the first suit of 
the royal buildingS, styled the Deicanni-amn, or the hall 
of public audience. The ranges of two-storied build¬ 
ings, once about this place, with their walls and. arches 
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adorned with a profusion of the richest tapestries, velvets, 
and silks, have all disappeared. The Dewanni-aum of 
Shah Jehan is considerably larger and loftier than the 
building of the same name at Agra. It is a quadranglar 
hall, open at three sides, the roof of which is supported 
upon four rows of tall redstonc pillars, formerly orna¬ 
mented with gilt arabesque paintings of flowers, but 
now covered with the eternal whitewash. The build¬ 
ing was now occupied by the troops, and it was a great 
disappointment for us to miss the celebrated Marble 
Throne which all travellers speak of with admiration,— 
though it was in a state, we were told, that did not 
make it a very great curiosity. This throne is in an 
elevated recess, or niche, in the back-wall, from which 
it projects into the hall, in front of the large central 
arch. There is a staircase to get up to it, the seat being 
raised ten feet from the floor. The size of the throne 
is about ten feet, and over it is a marble canopy sup¬ 
ported on four marble pillars, all beautifully inlaid with 
mosaic work exquisitely finished, but now much dilapi¬ 
dated. In the wall behind is a doorway, by which the 
emperor entered from his apartments in the harem. 
This wall is covered with mosaic paintings in precious 
stones of various birds, beasts, fruits, and flowers. 
Many of them are executed in a very natural manner, 
and represent the birds and beasts of the several coun¬ 
tries ruled over by Shah Jehan. On the upper part, in 
the centre of the wall, ‘ is represented, in the same preci¬ 
ous stones, and in a graceful attitude, the figure of an. 
European in a # kind of Spanish costume, who is playing 
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upon hjs guitar.’ This has been interpreted into a 
group of Orpheus, charming the birds and beasts with 
his music, and is what decides the work to be from 
the hands of a French artist, mentioned by Bernier 
under the name of La Grange, alias Austin de Bor¬ 
deaux. 

Upon this throne did Shah Jehan seat himself every 
day at noon, to receive the compliments or petitions of 
his subjects. He appeared on such occasions in great 
state, preceded by a cortege of mace-bearers, bearing 
silver figures upon silver sticks. His sons sat on each 
side of him, decked in costly apparel and jewels. Be¬ 
hind them stood in array eunuchs in rich liveries. 
Some of them drove oil’ flies by moving chown'cs made 
of peacocks’ feathers. Others waved fans of coloured 
silk or velvet, embroidered with gold and precious 
stones. The chobdars and other messengers waited 
next in respectful silence to receive the commands of 
the sovereign. On a fine large slab of white marble, 
raised some three feet above the ground, and fenced 
with silver rails, stood the vizier and other secretaries, 
in frout of the throne, to hand up petitions to their 
master, and to receive and convey his imperial com¬ 
mands. Next to them, stood in humble attendance tri¬ 
butary Rajahs, dependent chiefs, and ambassadors from 
foreign princes. Beyond them was the place for the 
Mnusuhdars, who showed themselves in the same at¬ 
titude of respect and humility that marked the de-. 
meanour of the other attendants in the hall. In the 
furthermost part of the building, as well i as in the outer 
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court in front of it, thronged all sorts of people and 
visitants in one promiscuous crowd. 

Thus hedged round by divinity, sat Shah Johan, as 
the Vicegerent of God upon earth, with his face turned 
towards Mecca—his Great Mogulship, after all, being 
elevated not more than ten feet above the level of man¬ 
kind. ‘ As the people approached over the intervening 
one hundred and twenty yards, between the Nowbut- 
Khanna and the hall of audience, they wore made to 
bow down lower and lower to the figure of the emperor, 
as he sat upon his throne without deigning to show, by 
any motion of limb or muscle, that he was really made 
of flesh and blood, and not cut out of the marble he sat 
upon.’ He sat there for dealing summary justice to 
humble suitors and applicants. If any petition was 
raised afar in the crowd, it was ordered to be brought, 
and the contents read to him. The parties concerned 
were directed to approach, their case was heard, and 
the verdict given upon the spot. To give a sample of 
the justice of his Great Mogulship. £ A young man 
laid before Shah Jehan a complaint, that his mother, 
a banian, was possessed of immense wealth, amounting 
to two hundred thousand rupees, who yet, on account 
of alleged ill-conduct, withheld from him all participa¬ 
tion. The emperor, tempted by hearing of so large a 
fortune, sent for the lady, and commanded her, in open 
assembly, to give to her son fifty thousand rupees, and 
to pay to himself a hundred thousand?; at the same time 
desiring her to withdraw. The woman, however, by 
loud clamour, again procured admittance, and coolly 
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said:—“ May it please your Majesty, my son has cer¬ 
tainly some claim to the goods of his father; but I 
would gladly know what relation your Majesty bears to 
the merchant, my deceased husband, that you make 
yourself his heir.” This idea appeared to Shah Jehan 
so droll that he desired her to depart, and no exaction 
to be made.’ 

Naturally, the hall where such justice was adminis¬ 
tered could not long remain to be a place of that kind. 
The Great Mogul fell in time from his high estate. He 
got quietly to eat off a fine pension. No suitor or 
applicant remained to him to disturb his noon-day siesta. 
The Dewanni-aiun, no more trod by any human feet, 
fell into neglect. The marble" throne has been for a 
long time covered with whitewash. The ‘inlaid work 
on the pillars of green blood-stone foliage, together with 
the mosaics of birds and fruits, and the curious mosaics 
of Orpheus charming the beasts with his music, the 
masterpiece of Austin do Bordeaux, have nearly all 
disappeared.’ When Bishop Heber saw it, ‘ this hall 
was full of lumber of all descriptions, broken palankeens 
and empty boxes, and the throne so covered with pigeons’ 
dung that its ornaments were hardly discernible. How 
little did Shah Jehan, the founder of these buildings, 
foresee what would be the fate of his descendants, or 
what his own would be ! “ Vanity of vanities! ” was 
surely never written in more legible characters than on 
the dilapidated arcades of Delhi! ’ 

‘ On one of the pillars of the Dewanni-aum,’ says 
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Slceman, ‘ is shown the mark of the dagger of a Hindoo 
prince of Cheetore, who, in the presence of the Emperor, 
stabbed to the heart one of the Mahomedan ministers 
who made use of some disrespectful language towards 
him. On being asked how he presumed to do this in 
the presence of his sovereign, he answered in the very 
words almost of Hhoderic Dim,— 

‘ I right my wrongs wliore they are given, 

Though it wore in the court of Heaven.’ 

This is evidently a version of the story the scene of 
which was the Dewanni-aum at Agra, and not the De- 
wanni-aum at Delhi. 

The next suite of apartments is the Demnni-Khm, or 
the hall of private audience. There is certainly much 
to admire in this building, but the expectations raised 
by reading tire not half fulfilled. In richness of materials 
it may stand unrivalled, but in point of architectural 
design it does not possess more than ordinary excellence. 
The Chowsut Kluunba has certainly anticipated it by 
half a century, and, since that, no radical progress is 
marked that might have been expected to be made 
under the impetus and auspices of a great architectural 
monarch. Of its kind, the Dewanni-Khas may be con¬ 
sidered as the highest effort—the ultimatum of Mogul 
architecture. But as such, it does not exhibit that 
model of perfection which is a proof of the highest artist¬ 
ic genius. The spectator is merely charmed, not struck 
by any extraordinary magnitude or ndvelty. The build¬ 
ing is simply elegant, not colossally, great to carry out 
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the impressions of your reading. That which wealth, 
rather tiian genius, is able to create, has been created 
with eminent success. 

Rising from a terrace, elevated some four to five 
feet from the ground, the Dewanni-Kha^ forms an ob¬ 
long-shaped pavilion, which measures 150 feet in length, 
by 40 feet in breadth. The height is well-proportioned 
to these dimensions. The building lias a flat roof, sup¬ 
ported upon ranges of massive arcaded pillars, all of a 
rich bluish-white marble. Between each of the front 
row of pillars is a balustrade of the same material, 
chastely carved in various designs of perforated work. 
The cornices and borders are decorated with a great 
quantity of frieze and sculptured work. The top is 
ornamented with four elegant marble pavilions, with 
gilt cupolas. In short, the Dewanni-Khas is an open, 
airy, and lightsome building, possessing in the highest 
degree all those features which, suggested by local climate, 
form the peculiarity of Indian architecture. It is ad¬ 
vantageously situated near the river, and affords, on a 
sultry night, the best place for delicious zephyrs to fan 
you to sleep. 

Nothing that is recorded in fiction or fact comes up 
to the magnificence of this hall. Mere traces remaining 
of that magnificence are enough to show that the reality 
of wealth develops those ideas of grandour, which sur¬ 
pass all the imaginings of imagination. The gorgeous 
Pandemonium of Milton, of which the idea may have 
been taken from Bprnier’s account of the Mogul court, 
is eclipsed by the Dewanni-Khas, the grandeur of which 
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is not apocryphal, but a realized fact. That ‘jasper 
pavement,’ which the mighty poet deemed to be* so rich 
as to adorn the court of heaven, is seen here by every 
individual with his eyes broadly open. The pillars and 
arches are ornamented with tendrils of bright flowers 
and wreaths of bloodstone, agate, jasper, cornelian, and 
amethyst, that seem ‘ snatched as it were from the gar¬ 
den, and pressed into the snowy blocks.’ There was a 
rich foliage of silver filagree work covering the entire 
ceiling. The Mahrattas in 1759, under their celebrated 
General Bliao, tore this down, and melted it into seven¬ 
teen lacs of rupees. It has been replaced by one of gilt 
copper worked in a flower pattern. Never could the 
gorgeous splendour of this hall have been more em¬ 
phatically summed up than in the inscription which is 
sculptured in letters of gold in the cornices of the inte¬ 
rior room—‘ If there is a paradise upon earth, it is this, 
it is tins, it is this.’ 

In this hall was the Tukt Taous, or the famous Pea¬ 
cock Throne. It was so called from its having the fi¬ 
gures of two peacocks, with their tails spread, that were 
so naturally executed in sapphires, rubies, emeralds, 
pearls, and other precious stones of appropriate colours, 
as to represent life, and strike every beholder with the 
most dazzling splendour. ‘ The throne itself was six 
feet long by four feet broad ; it stood on six massive feet, 
which, with the body, were of solid gold, inlaid with 
rubies, emeralds, and diamonds. It w<is surmounted by 
a canopy of gold supported by twelve jiillars, all richly 
emblazoned with costly gems, and a fringe of pearls 
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ornamented the borders of the canopy. Between the 
two peacocks stood the figure of a parrot of the ordinary 
size, said to have been carved out of a single emerald (?) 
On either side of the throne stood a chatta or umbrella, 
one of the Oriental emblems of royalty ; they were 
formed of crimson velvet, richly embroidered and fringed 
with pearls, the handles were eight feet high, of solid 
gold, and studded with diamonds.’ Tavernier, a jewel¬ 
ler by profession, and who saw this superb throne, esti¬ 
mates the cost of it at. six and a half millions sterling, 
or six crores of rupees. The device was not original; 
it seems to have been taken from a representation of the 
Karteck of the Hindoos. The umbrella, also, was one 
of the insignia of Hindoo royalty. It was on the birth¬ 
day of Soliman Sheko that the joy of a grandfather had 
been especially manifested by Shah Jehan’s first mount¬ 
ing the Tukt Taous. 4 

It is recorded by Bernier, that the ‘ king appeared 
seated upon this throne at one extremity of the great 
hall of the Am-khas, splendidly attired, his garment 
being of white flowered satin, richly embroidered, his 
turban of gold cloth, having an aigrette worked upon it, 
the feet of which were studded with diamonds of extra¬ 
ordinary lustre and value, and in the centre was a beau¬ 
tiful Oriental topaz of matchless size and splendour, 
shining like a little sun: round his neck was a string of 
pearls, of great value, which hung down to his waist. 
The throne on wfiich he sat was supported by six pillars 
of massive gold, enriched with a profusion of rubies, 
emeralds, and diamonds, and his other insignia of state 
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were embellished with equal grandeur. It is impossible 
to form any accurate estimate of the value of these pre¬ 
cious gems, since no one is allowed to approach near 
enough to inspect them so minutely as to judge of their 
water and purity. This much, however, I can say, that 
the large diamonds were in great profusion ; and I have 
hoard the throne estimated at four crores of rupees, 
nearly equal to sixty millions of French livres. The 
Emperor Shah <Tchan caused it to bo constructed in order 
to display the number of precious stones and glittering 
treasures which he successively amassed, partly from the 
spoils of the ancient Patans and Rajahs whom he sub¬ 
jugated, and partly from the presents which thoOmrahs 
and foreign ambassadors made to him upon certain 
festival days, as the only sure passport to imperial fa¬ 
vour. The art and workmanship of this throne are 
nothing when compared to the materials of which it is 
composed; and the best devices upon it are two peacocks 
inlaid with precious stones and pearls, which arc imi- 
tably well finished by a Frenchman, named La Grange, 
an ingenious mechanic, who, after having duped many 
European princes, fled to th is court, where he soon real¬ 
ized a handsome fortune. TJnder the throne appeared 
all the Omrahs splendidly attired upon a raised ground, 
with a richly-embroidered velvet canopy, and the balus¬ 
trade which encompassed it was of solid silver. The 
pillars of the hall were magnificently ornamented with 
gold tapestry, and the ceiling was covered over with 
beautiful flowered satin, fastened with red silk cords, 
having at each comer festoons with gold tassels. Below 
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nothing was to be seen but rich silk tapestries of extra¬ 
ordinary dimensions. In the court, at a little distance, 
was pitched a tent called the Anpek, which in length and 
breadth somewhat exceeded the hall, and reached almost 
to the centre of the court. It was likewise surrounded 
with a largo balustrade of solid silver, and supported by 
three poles, of the height and thickness of a large mast, 
and by several smaller ones,—covered with plates of 
silver. The outside was red, and the lining within of 
beautiful chintz, manufactured expressly for the purpose 
at Masulipatam, representing a hundred different flow¬ 
ers, so naturally done, and the colours so vivid, that one 
would imagine it to be a hanging parterre.’ No men¬ 
tion of the Koh-i-noor appears in this account—it must 
have been somewhere, either in the Peacock Throne, or 
on the arm or turban of the monarch. Probably, the 
string of pearls spoken of was the same that Itunjeet 
Sing afterwards wore round his waist. The cynicism 
of a poet may style all this as ‘ barbaric pearl and gold,’ 
but it is what, after all, quiets the yearnings of all 
civilized men. 

The Peacock Throne no longer exists. It was car¬ 
ried off as a trophy by Nadir Shah, and had to be 
broken up, in all probability, into ten thousand pieces 
of stone, now scattered all over the world. In its place 
is a simple marble throne that by itself is not an ordin¬ 
ary piece of workmanship. In strolling through the 
hall we paused before this throne ; and as a monument 
of fallen greatness it failed not to affect us with the 
• usual sentiment of ‘ all is vanity under the sun.’ . It may 
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be looked upon almost as the seat of Shah Jehiyi, and 
Aurungzebe, and Shah Alum,—and raises a host of asso¬ 
ciations that come rapping at the door of memory. Here 
stood the graceful Soliman, his hands bound in gilded 
fetters, entreating in the most pathetic language to be 
put to death at once, rather than be sentenced to die by 
slow poison,—thereby affecting many of the courtiers to 
tears, and making the ladies of the harem to weep aloud 
from behind the screens. Here came Sevajee in ex¬ 
pectation of an honourable reception, but finding him¬ 
self to be treated with studied neglect, could not 
control his feelings of indignation, changed colour, 
and sank to the ground in a swoon,—while a daughter 
of Aurungzebe, seeing the young stranger from behind a 
curtain, became enamoured of him. Here sat Mahomed 
Shah bandying compliments with Nadir Shah, and 
sipping coffee, while the corpses of a hundred thousand 
slaughtered Delhi-ites tainted the air. It is related, 
‘ that the coffee was delivered to the two sovereigns in 
this room upon a gold salver, by the most polished 
gentleman of the court. His motions, as he entered 
the gorgeous apartment, amidst the splendid trains of 
the two, emporors, were watched with great anxiety; if 
he presented the coffee first to his own master, the 
furious conqueror, before whom the sovereign of India 
and all his courtiers trembled, might order him to 
instant execution; if he presented it to Nadir first, 
ho would insult his own sovereign out of fear of the 
stranger. To the astonishment of all, he walked up 
with a steady s$cp direct to his own master. “ I cannot,” 
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said he, “ aspire to the honour of presenting the cup to 
the king of kings, your Majesty’s honoured guest, nor 
would your Majesty wish that any hand but your own 
should do so.” The emperor took the cup from the golden 
salver, and presented it to Nadir Shah, who said with a 
smile as he took it, “ Had all your officers known and 
done their duty like this man, you had never, my good 
cousin, seen me and my Kussilbashoos at Delhi; take 
care of him for your own sake, and get round you as 
many like him as you can.” ’ 

The Dewanni-khas is now all desolate and forlorn. 
It is a matter of heartfelt regret to see the barbarous 
ravages that have been committed in picking out the 
different precious stones. There is a mark of violence 
on one of the pillars, which the Mahrattas attempted to 
break. No rose-beds or fountains about the building 
now—only the bare skeleton of it is standing. The 
Great Mogul’s hall of audience was, till lately, used as a 
museum, the contents of which have been now removed 
to the new Delhi Institute. 

The freest public lounge is not more open to access 
than is now the seat of Mogul jealousy—the Seraglio. 
‘ There was scarcely a chamber that had not a reservoir 
adjoining it—with parterres, beautiful walks, groves, 
rivulets, fountains, grottos, jets of water, alcoves, and 
raised terraces to sleep upon, and enjoy the cool air at 
night.’ Now that everything has disappeared, this 
description of Bernier seems to bo almost imaginary— 
an. account of the ‘ baseless fabric of a vision.’ The 
‘parterres,’ ‘walks,’ ‘groves,’ ‘grottos,’ and ‘raised 
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terraces,’ have all ceased to exist. The alcoves remain, 
and are under reparation. The fountains are out of 
order. The rivulet alluded to is a paved channel for 
the water of the fountains to flow in, and which runs 
intervening between the ranges of alcoves on either 
hand. They showed us the apartments called the 
Rang Maid and the Moolee Maid, alwa} r s occupied by 
the principal of the Begums. Glowing as the account 
is, the remains of the apartments of the seraglio did not 
give us a very high impression of their comforts and 
conveniences. The Begums had, after all, to dwell in 
one-storied buildings, which the wife of a licmnee docs 
not do in Calcutta. The same had been observed by us 
as to the zenana of the Nabob of Moorshedubad. 

Next, to the llummawm, or royal baths, which con¬ 
sist of three large apartments surmounted by white 
marble domes. The inside of the baths is lined up to a 
great way with marble, having a beautiful border of 
flower-worked precious stones, executed with great 
taste. The floors are paved throughout with marble in 
large slabs, and there is a fountain in the centre of 
each, with many pipes. Large reservoirs of marble, 
about four feet deep, are placed in different, parts of-the 
walls. The light is admitted from the roof by windows 
of parti-coloured glass; and capacious stones, with 
iron-gratings, are placed underneath each separate 
apartment. The three baths are for being used differ¬ 
ently as warm and cold. Nearly a hundred maunds of 
fuel-wood, we were told, are required to* warm the water, 
and as this nut him to an expense which could not be 
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often spared from his pension, the late emperor enjoyed 
his baths at rare intervals. No luxury that the Great 
Mogul enjoyed came up, in our opinion, to the luxury 
of these baths. The Peacock Throne did not give us a 
yearning to be a king even for a day, like Abou Hasan, 
in the Arabian Nights. The hand of the ‘ Light of the 
Harem’ would not have made us rejoice in our extreme 
good luck. But the Ilummaums really made us feel 
the wish of being metamorphosed into the Great Mogul, 
to taste the pleasures of their luxuriousness. 

We then passed on to the Tmbear Khannah, or 
Picture Gallery. The walls of this apartment are 
painted in elegant flowers of a brilliant dye. They are, 
however, mere daubs in the eye of an European, and 
are therefore being smeared over with whitewash. It 
is doubtful whether the room had ever been put up with 
any pictorial ornament to justify its name—when the 
father of the late Emperor, having had a portrait taken 
of him, considered the shades—a great blotch under the 
nose, and his ladies thought * as if he had been taking 
snuff all his life.’ 

The Mooti Musjced, the private chapel of the em : 
porors, is beautifully chaste in design and finish. It is 
now ‘ a crazy kiosk,’ in a state of neglect and dilapida¬ 
tion, with peepuls growing from the walls and roof. 
It received the shock of a cannon-ball in the late 
Mutiny; would^ it had knocked Mahomedanism on its 
head. The Emperor Aurungzebe built, and acted as 
high priest at the consecration of, this mosque. He 
was often seen here ‘ to pray, clad a? an old fakeer,’ 
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which fully justified the surname of Nemazee bestowed 
upon him by I)ara. People were at repairs to restore 
the building to something of its former elegance. 

The Shah Bang, or the royal garden, as described 
by Bernier, was extremely beautiful, and refreshed by 
numerous elegant fountains of white marble, supplied 
from an aqueduct of the same material. Within its 
enclosure was an octagonal pavilion, called the Shah 
Boorj, or the Royal Tower. It looked upon the river, 
and was covered on the outside with plates of gold. 
The interior of it was also gold and azure, and decor¬ 
ated with beautiful pictures and splendid, mirrors. 
Franklin, in giving an account of the state of Delhi in 
1793, states:—‘In the Shah Baug, or the royal gar¬ 
dens, is a very large octagon room, which looks towards 
the river Jumna. This room is called Shah Boorj, or 
the Royal Tower; it is lined with marble; and from 
the window of it the late heir-apparent, Mirza Juwan 
Bukht, made his escape in the year 1784, when he fled 
to Lucknow; he descended by means of a ladder made 
with turbans; and as the height is inconsiderable, 
effected it with ease. A great part of this noble palace 
has suffered very much by the destructive ravages of 
the late invaders.’ Thirty-one years later Bishop 
Hober describes,—‘ The gardens, which we next visited, 
are not large, but, in their way, must have been ex¬ 
tremely rich and beautiful. They aije full of very old 
orange and other fruit-trees, with terraces and parterre*, 
on which many rose-bushes were growing, and, even 
now, a‘few jonquils in flower. A channel of white 
vol. n. 20 
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marble /or water, witli little fountain-pipes of the same 
material, carved like roses, is carried here and there 
among these parterres, and at the end of the terrace is a 
beautiful octagonal pavilion, also of marble, lined with 
the same mosaic flowers as in the room which I first; 
saw, with a marble fountain in its centre, and. a beauti¬ 
ful bath in a recess on one of its sides. The windows 
of this pavilion, which is raised to the height of the 
city wall, command a good view of Delhi and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. But all was, when we saw it, dirty, lonely, 
and wretched ; the bath and fountain dry ; the inlaid 
pavement hid with lumber and gardeners’ sweepings, 
and the walls stained with the dung of birds and bats.’ 
I n our day, the Shall Baug appears to have gone to 
utter decay. The tower exists, and traces of gilding 
and enamel, alluded to by Bernier, remain to attest its 
former splendour. Ilerc the Great Mogul seems to 
have aired himself with the cool breezes of the river, to 
have smoked, and gossiped, and shaken oft' the cares of 
state. 

At the Delhi Gate of the palace there formerly were 
two very conspicuous statues of two stone elephants, witli 
two warriors seated upon them. On the first of July, 
1663, thus wrote Bernier :—‘ I find nothing remarkable 
at the entry, but -two great elephants of stone, which 
are on the two sides of the gate. Upon one of them is 
the statue of Jeiinul, the famous Rajah of Cheetore, and 
upon the other that of Puttoo, his brother. These are 
those two gallant men that, together with their mother, 
who was yet braver than thoy, cut out so much work 
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for Echhur ; and who, in the sieges of townsj, which 
they maintained against him, gave such extraordinary 
proofs of tlicir generosity that at length they would 
rather he killed in the outfalls with their mother than 
submit: and for this gallantry it was that even their 
enemies thought them worthy to have these statues 
erected for them. These two great elephants, together 
with the two resolute men sitting on them, do, at the 
first entry into this fortress, make an impression of I 
know not what greatness and awful terror.’ The sta¬ 
tues wore first at the eastern, or river, gate of the fort 
of Agra, whence they were removed by Shah Jehan to 
adorn his new favourite capital. But, in the eyes of the 
Puritanic Aurungzebe, they savoured of idolatry, and 
were caused to change place for a less conspicuous posi¬ 
tion. They are now being put up at the gateway of the 
new Delhi Gardens. 

The Jumna did not flow then immediately below the 
palace. Between the two there intervened formerly an 
extensive sandy plain for the parade of the provincial 
troops, and the exhibition of elephant-fights, as also for 
the arts of astrologers. 

Of the famous gardens of Shalimar, nothing remains 
now. Their state, towards the end of the last century, 
is thus described by Franklin :—‘ The gardens of Shali¬ 
mar, made by the Emperor Shah Jehan, were begun in 
the fourth year of his reign, and finished in the thir¬ 
teenth, on which occasion the emperor gave a grand 
festival to his court. These gardens ivere laid out with 
admirable tastp, and cost the enormous sum of a million 
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sterling!': at present, their appearance does not give 
cause to suppose sueh an immense sum has been laid out 
upon them; but great part of the most valuable and 
costly materials have been carried away. The entrance 
to them is through a gateway of brick; and a canal, 
lined with stone, having walks on each side with a brick 
pavement, leads up to the Dewan-Khannah, or hall of 
audience, most part of which is now fallen down; from 
thence by a noble canal, having a fountain in. the cen¬ 
tre, you proceed to the apartments of the Harem, which 
embrace a large extent of ground. In the front is a 
divan, or open hall, with adjoining apartments; the 
interiors of which are decorated with a beautiful border 
of white and gold painting, upon a ground of the finest 
chunam. At the upper end of this divan was formerly 
a marble throne, raised about three feet from the ground, 
all of which is removed. On each side of this divan, 
enclosed by high walls, arc the apartments of the Harem, 
some of which are built of red-stone, and some of the 
brick faced with fine chunam and decorated with paint¬ 
ings of flowers of various patterns. All these apart¬ 
ments have winding passages which communicate with 
each other and the gardens adjoining by private doors. 
The extent of Shalimar does not appear to have been 
large; I suppose the gardens altogether are not above 
a milo in circumference. A high brick wall runs around 
the whole, wind) is destroyed in many parts of it, and 
the extremities are flanked with octagon pavilions of 
red-stone. The gardens still abound with trees of a 
very large size, and very old.’ The sit^ of Shalimar is 
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to the north-west of Delhi. Though nothing may re¬ 
main of this royal villa of the Moguls, its memory shall 
never fade so long as the Muse of Tom Moore continues 
to delight mankind. 

Many a gorgeous building, erected by the Omrahs 
of the empire in emulation of the example of their sove¬ 
reign, then decorated Delhi. Dara had a suite of 
palaces that were scarcely inferior to those of the em¬ 
peror. The caravanserai of Jchanara is an instance of 
the architectural undertakings of that period. Ali 
Merdan is said to have excited the greatest admiration 
•at the Mogul court, by the skill and judgment of his 
public works, and by the taste and elegance he displayed 
on all occasions of show and festivity. The greatest of 
all his works was the re-opening of Firoz Shah’s canal, 
thenceforth distinguished by his own name. This canal, 
as it traversed the ancient Mogul Pa rah, nearly three 
miles in extent, was about twenty-five feet in depth, 
and as much in breadth, cut from the solid stone quar¬ 
ries on each side, from which most of the houses in the 
neighbourhood were built. Numerous under-ground 
channels led off to the various residences of the nobles, 
and the divisions of the city, affording to the whole 
community a bountiful supply of wholesome water. 
There wore small bridges erected over it at different 
places, many of which communicated with the garden- 
houses of the nobility. It is doubtful whether the 
Water Supply Scheme for Calcutta, at the expense of a 
whole municipality, will turn out to be as magnificent 
as that executed in ancient Delhi from the resources of 
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a single nobleman. None of the buildings of those 
times, or the spacious gardens and country-houses of 
the nobility in the environs, now exist. 

Delhi may not have now the fine buildings of Mogul 
times—the Omrahs’ houses * erected on a mound over¬ 
looking a beautiful parterre, laid out with reservoirs, 
conservatories, and fountains.’ But neither has it now so 
many hovels, that gave to it, says Bernier, ‘ the appear¬ 
ance of a knot of villages rather than of a city, and made 
it resemble an encampment of regularly-arranged tents. 
It is owing to these thatched buildings, chiefly occupied 
by the court and camp followers, and by troopers of the 
cavalry, that Delhi is so frequently subject to fires. Last 
year about six thousand were burnt, at different confla¬ 
grations, during the prevalence of the hot winds, which 
chiefly occur in the two first summer months. The fire 
was so rapid and furious, that numbers of camels and 
horses, which could not be set free in time, were con¬ 
sumed in the flames, and even many of the poor females, 
who had never been out of the seraglio, and who are as 
timid as the roe when exposed to the public gaze, and 
not dissimilar to the ostrich of the desert, whose head 
once covered, considers its body concealed.’ Not a 
thatch met our sight, as wo surveyed the town from the 
top of the JummaMusjecd. The Bezula Bahar was a 
cluster of houses. Considerable improvements have taken 
place since the British have come into the possession of 
the city, which wears now a cleanlier appearance, we be¬ 
lieve, than it did at any time before. Not only have people 
multiplied, but knowing that they will have to carry 
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their heads upon their bodies now for a longer period 
than under the former princes, they have built substan¬ 
tial houses to lay those heads in. 

The next age for consideration, with a reference to 
the topography of Delhi, is that of Aurtingzebe, who 
had no music in his soul, and seems to have been born 
only for treason—treason to his father, to the state, and 
to his god. Like a crocodile, which is said to have no 
tongue, he was born without any taste, and therefore 
hated music, dancing, singing, buffoonery, poetry, 
sculpture, architecture, festivals, and everything that 
man loves to enjoy. Ho laid out no money on mosques, 
and, to prevent any grand mausoleum being raised to 
him, left a will enjoining that the expenses of his funeral 
were ‘ to be defrayed by a sum of four rupees and a half 
(about ten shillings), saved from the price of caps which 
he had made and sold.’ If he had been earnest in such 
tailoring, he would have been a happier being, and not 
complained that- ‘ uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.’ The only instance in which he put brick and 
mortar together, or raised two stones one upon another, 
is the Motee Musjeed in the Fort. 

One architectural monument of his age, however, 
that wo see now, is the Zinai-Musjeed, more commonly 
called the Koomari Mttyced, or Maiden Mosque, built by 
Zinat-ul-Nissa, the virgin daughter of Aurungzebe, who 
remained in ‘ single blessedness,’ like Jehanara. This 
is on the banks of the J umna, near Dflriagungc, and ‘ is 
a favourable specimen of the later styJLe of Mogul archi¬ 
tecture.’ It is constructed of red-stone, with inlayings 
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of white marble. Inks front is a spacious terrace, with 
a capacious reservoir faced with marble. * The princess 
who built it, having declined entering into the marriage 
state, laid out a large sum of money in the above mosque, 
and on completing it she built a small sepulchre of 
white marble, surrounded by a wall of the same, in the 
west comer of the terrace. In this tomb she was buried 
in the year of the Hegira 1122, corresponding with the 
year of Christ 1710. There were formerly lands 
allotted for the support and repairs of this place, 
amounting to a lac of rupees per annum ; but they have 
all been confiscated during the troubles this city has 
undergone.’ 

To this age belong also the Roshenara Gardens, 
where there was a picquet of the British force in the 
late Mutiny,—as well as the tomb of the Princess 
Zeebnn-ul-Nimt, another daughter of Aurungzebe, which 
is northwards of the Cabul Gate. 

Next comes the age of Mahomed Shah. In his reign 
Delhi had many noble buildings, the remains of which 
were to be seen up to the beginning of the present 
century. Among the largest were those of his Vizier 
Kummar-ud-dcen, of Sad it t Iihan, of Suffer Jung, and of 
jLsoph Jah. The palaces of Dara and AH Merdan were 
also then existing Jm a fair condition,—that of Dara 
being afterwards chosen for the site of the Delhi 
college before the Mutiny. ‘ All these palaces/ states 
Franklin, ‘ are surrounded with high walls, and take up 
a considerable space of ground. Their entrances are 
through lofty arched gateways of brick and stone, at 
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the top of which are the galleries for music ; before each 
is a spacious court-yard for the eldphants, horses, and 
attendants of the visitors. Each palace has likewise a 
mehal, or seraglio, adjoining; which is separated from 
the Dewan-Khanna by a partition-wall, and communi¬ 
cates by moans of private passages. All of them had 
gardens with capacious stone reservoirs and fountains 
in the centre; an ample terrace extended round the 
whole of each particular palace ; and within the walls 
were houses and apartments for servants and followers 
of every description, besides stabling for horses, Feel 
Khannas, and everything belonging to a nobleman’s 
suite.’ 

Then were no khuskhus-tatties and punkah-cooled 
rooms, and ‘ each palace was likewise provided with a 
handsome set of baths, and a Tah-Khanna under-ground. 
The baths of Sadat Khan are a set of beautiful rooms, 
paved and lined with white marble ; they consist of five 
distinct apartments, into which light is admitted by 
glazed windows from the top of the domes. Sifter 
Jung's Tah-Khanna consists of a set of apartments built 
in a light delicate manner; one long room, in which is 
a marble reservoir the whole length, and a small room 
raised and balustraded on each side, both faced through¬ 
out with white marble.’ 

The Koodseah Bagh , to the north-east of the city, 
outside the walls, and a name of frequent occurrence in 
the annals of the Sepoy Itcbellion, is tlie garden built by 
Koodseah Begum, mother to Maliom§d Shah. She was 
a woman of talents, had helped to form the character of 
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her son, carefully tutored him to avoid all opposition to 
the Sefad brothers, and exercised a great control over 
the administration of the state. 

The Tez ITaznri Bang, in the neighbourhood of the 
Cabal Gate, is a garden in which is the tomb of Midi:a 
Zmmni, wife of the Emperor Mahomed Shah. * A 
marble tablet, placed at the head of the grave, is en¬ 
graved with some Persian couplets, informing us of the 
date of her death, in Hegira 1203,’ or a.d. 1791. 

It was in the reign of Mahomed Shah, that Delhi 
once again met with one of those calamities which, like 
the outburst of an epidemic, seems periodic to her 
destiny. From the conquest of the Moguls to the 
period under consideration, her repose had been unin¬ 
terrupted by any disturbance from abroad. Under 
Shah Johan she regenerated and grow to an opulence 
and grandeur that she had never known. But her 
greatness was not the legitimate and permanent effect 
of a wise and politic government, combining stability 
with progress, and energy with majesty. Like every¬ 
thing else that falls into the hands of the Mahomedan, 
she flourished to be a nine days’ wonder, and then, 
lapsing into decay, was involved in irretrievable ruin. 
Her last days under the Moguls were like the last days 
of Aurungzebe, who says :—‘ Old age has arrived, weak¬ 
ness subdues me, and strength has forsaken all my 
limbs.’ It was this state of imbecility that tempted 
Nadir Shah to xmdertake the invasion of India, and 
hurl the Great Mogul from his throne. He is said, 
though not on very credible authority, ‘ to have been 
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invited to India by Asoph Jab and Sadut Elian, and 
the loss of tbe battle of Kurnaul was concerted Between 
those chiefs. Nadir Shah rewarded their treachery by 
spitting on their beards, and ordering them to be driven 
from his court. The two nobles, thus disgraced, agreed 
to end their shame by a voluntary death ; but as they 
were rivals, and each suspected the sincerity of the 
other, they sent spies to discover whether the resolution 
was caried into effect. Asoph Jah, the more crafty of 
the two, took an innocent draught, and soon after pre¬ 
tended to fall down dead; on which Sadut, deceived 
by the artifice, swallowed real poison, and forthwith 
expired.’ 

The sole object of Nadir’s invasion was plunder, and 
not the possession of territory. He had agreed to quit 
India, after his victory, on receipt of two crores of 
rupees. Marching from the battle-field to Delhi, he 
took up his residence in the royal palace, and seems to 
have premeditated no excess or outrage against the in¬ 
habitants. The first spark that blew his gunpowder 
disposition was lit by the Delhians themselves. In the 
course of the second day of his arrival there arose a 
whisper of his death, which, growing into a confounded 
hubbub, speedily communicated itself from the Delhi 
Gate to the Lahore Gate, and spread into every street 
and alley of the capital. Forth issued now thousands 
of men brandishing arms and bellowing curses, who had 
been in a sullen impatience at the intrusion of the 
foreigners. The people at the Chandney Chowk first 
rose upon the enemy, and their example was followed 
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in other parts of the city. Nadir at first tried by all 
gentle means in his power to suppress the tumult. But 
instead of subsiding, it increased, and filled the capital 
throughout the night with confusion and bloodshed. To 
disabuse the mind of the public of the false report of his 
death, he took care, early next morning, to come out on 
horseback from the palace. The first objects that met 
his eyes in the streets were the dead bodies of his 
soldiers. The populace had gone too far to recede, and, 
instead of being seized upon with fear at his appearance, 
assailed him with stones, arrows, and fire-arms from 
every house. One of his officers fell down dead at his 
side, by a shot which had been aimed at himself. This 
roused the hell of his passions, and he gave the orders 
for a general massacre of the Indians. Twenty thousand 
men were set upon the act of butchery. It raged from 
sunrise to mid-day. In every street or avenue in which 
a murdered Persian was found, were the inhabitants 
slaughtered without any distinction of age or sex. The 
city was set on fire in several places, and ‘ involved in 
one scene of destruction, blood, and terror.’ The num¬ 
ber of the slain is estimated at a hundred thousand. 

Roshuu-a- Do-wlah, not far from the palace, and situ¬ 
ated at the entrance of the Chandney Chowk, is memor¬ 
able to the Delhians for being the place where sat Nadir 
* 

Shah, in gloomy silence, during the period of the mas¬ 
sacre. ‘ The king of Persia sat there, and none but 
slaves durst come' near him, for his countenance was 
dark and terrible. . At length, the unfortunate emperor, 
attended by a number of his chief Omrahs, ventured to 
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approach him with downcast eyes. The Omrahs who 
preceded Mahomed bowed down their foreheads to the 
ground. Nadir Shah sternly asked them what they 
wanted? they cried out with one voice, Spare the 
city. Mahomed said not a word, but tears flowed fast 
from his eyes; the tyrant, for once touched with pity, 
sheathed his sword, and said, For the sake of the prince 
Mahomed, I forgive.’ He then ordered to stop the 
massacre; and, to the infinite credit of his discipline, it 
was immediately stopped. The mosque of Koshun-a- 
Dowla is of small size, built of red-stone and sur¬ 
mounted by three gilt domes. The date of the building 
is 1721. Near it, the Dureeba-Gate is called the Khoonie 
Dimraza. 

Next to the satisfaction of anger comes the satisfac¬ 
tion of avarice—this is as much a law of nature as of 
human codification. The wrath of Nadir was cooled by 
the blood of a hundred thousand men. His avarice was 
next to be satisfied by the hoarded wealth of generations. 
First of all, the screw was applied to Mahomed Shah. 
Though Shah Jehan had left behind him a cash-balance 
of six to twenty-two crores of rupees—or about the sum 
that appears in the balance-sheet of the present govern¬ 
ment—there Were now no more in the imperial treasury 
than three crores and a half, which were seized first of 
all. Then, there were in gold and silver plates, in 
valuable furnitures, in kinkob robes, and other rich stuffs, 
another crore and a half. The Mogul emperors, since 
the accession of their dynasty, had been indefatigable 
in the collection of diamonds and other jewels, the store 
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of which had continually increased, till, at the time of 
Nadir’s invasion, they amounted to the value of fifteen 
crorcs, and were a very portable plunder for an invader 
to carry away. The Peacock Throne could not but have 
been a rich temptation for a man who had originally 
been the son of a shepherd,—though in discussing its 
value, it was not estimated at more than a erore of ru¬ 
pees. In that throne was the Koh-i-noor —the imme¬ 
morial heirloom of Indian sovereignty from the days of 
the Pandoos. Col. Sleeman would have it that this 
great diamond was first found in Golcouda by Meer 
Jumla, and presented by him to Shah Jehan, as a nnzzcr 
for a passport to his aggrandizement. But Baber states 
that on his capture of the palace of Ibrahim Lodi at 
Agra, he found * one famous diamond, which had been 
acquired by Sultan Allah-ud-dcen. It is so valuable, 
that a judge of diamonds valued it at half the daily ex¬ 
pense of the world.’ Most probably this gem was no 
other than the famous Koh-i-noor, which is said to be 
an inch and a half in length, and an inch in width. 
Being carried off by Nadir Shah, it was afterwards 
seized in the plunder of that monarch’s tents, by Ahmed 
Shah, from whom it descended to his son, Shah Shooja. 
This prince, having had occasion to place himself in the 
hands of Runjeet Sing, had been first subjected to starv¬ 
ation, then put upon half rations, till at last, wearied 
out by importunity and severity, he had to surrender 
the coveted diamond. Ultimately, it has found its way 
to England, and • now glitters upon the crown of the 
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Queen of our empire—the first of jewels adorning the 
person of the first of sovereigns in the world. * 

Nadir had not been yet content by stripping Ma¬ 
homed Shah almost naked of his robes, and making him 
eat out of brazen or earthen dishes, but would compel 
him to walk on foot by seizing on his elephants, horses, 
camels, and equipages. From stone-jewels, he went up 
to demand the jewel of a princess of the house of Timoor, 
for his son. lie next applied the rack to the great no¬ 
bles for the delivery of their effects, and sent a man to 
Oude for the two crores promised by Sadut Khan. Next 
came the turn of the inferior officers, bankers, and rich 
citizens, to give up their wealth. Guards were stationed, 
and none could leave the city by one of its ten gates. 
No species of cruelty was left unemployed to extort the 
contributions. Men of consequence were beaten to draw 
forth confessions. Great numbers died of ill-usage, and 
many laid violent hands upon themselves, to avoid the 
disgrace and torture. ‘ Sleep and rest forsook the city. 
In every chamber and house was heard the cry of afflic¬ 
tion. It was, before, a general massacre ; but, now, the 
murder of individuals. Greater than the physical 
calamities was the demoralization of the people. ‘'The 
inhabitants of Delhi, at least the debauched, who were 
by far the most numerous part, regretted the departure 
of the Persians; and to this day the excesses of their 
soldiery are topics of humour in the looser conversation 
of all ranks, and form the comic parts of the drolls or 
players. The people of Hindoostan at this time regarded 
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only personal safety and personal gratification. Misery 
was disregarded by those who escaped it, and man, 
wholly centred in himself, felt not for his kind. This 
selfishness, destructive of public and private virtue, was 
universal in Hindoostan at the invasion of Nadir Shah; 
nor have the people become more virtuous since, conse¬ 
quently not more happy, nor more independent.’ 

In fifty-eight days that he remained, Nadir demol¬ 
ished, burnt, and ransacked all Delhi, and undid the 
doings of several hundred years. The amount of booty 
that he is said to have carried oft' is, by the highest 
computation, seventy crores, and by the lowest thirty-two. 
No doubt, the Calcutta of I860 is a greater, more popu¬ 
lous, more ornamented and picturesque city, but it has 
not yet half the riches possessed by the Delhi of 1738. 
Half the spoil was in diamonds and jewels. There is a 
proverb of the Hindoostances to the effect, that zumecn 
and zuhurat (lands and jewels) are constantly turning 
on the wheel of fortune, and changing hands ( from you 
to me, from me to Peter Walter.’ 

The Junter Muntcr, or Observatory, similar to the 
Maun Mundul at Benares, or the Tara Kothie at Luck¬ 
now, is a building of the days of Mahomed Shah. This 
is some two miles from Delhi, on the Kootub road, built, 
in 1728, by Rajah Joy Sing, of Jeypore, who had been 
employed by the emperor to reform the calendar. ‘ The 
largest of the buildings is an immense equatorial dial, 
named by the Rajah the Samrat Junter, or Prince of 
Dials: the dimensions of the gnomon being as fol¬ 
lows :— 
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Ft. in. 

Length of ITypothenuse .. .. 118 5 # 

„ „ Bane . . . . . . 104 0 

• „ „ Perpendicular . . .. 50 75 (?) 

This is now much injured. At a short distance, 
nearly in front of the great dial, is another building in 
somewhat better preservation ; it is also a sun-dial, or 
rather several dials combined in one building. In the 
centre is a staircase leading to the top, and its side 
walls form gnomons to concentric semicircles, having a 
certain inclination to the horizon, and they represent 
meridians removed by a certain angle from the meridian 
of the Observatory. The outer walls form gnomons to 
graduated quadrants, one to the east and the other to 
the west. A wall connects the four gnomons, and on 
its northern face is described a large quadrilateral semi¬ 
circle for taking the altitudes of the celestial bodies. 
Lying east and west to the south of the great equatorial 
dial stand two circular buildings open at the top, and 
each having a pillar in the centre; from the bottom of 
the pillar thirty horizontal radii, of stone, gradually in¬ 
creasing in breadth till they recede from it, a.re built to 
the circular wall; each of these forms a sector of six 
degrees, and the conesponding spaces between, the 
radii, being of the same dimensions, make up the circle 
of 360 degrees. In the wall at the spaces between the 
radii and recesses, on either side of' which are square 
holes at convenient distances to enable the observer to 
climb to such a height as was necessary to read off the 
observation, each of the recesses had two windows, or 
rather openings, many of which have been since built up. 
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On the edge of the recesses are marked the tangents of 
the degrees of the sun’s altitude, as shown by the 
shadow of the pillar, and numbered from 1 to 45 de¬ 
grees. When the sun exceeds that height, the degrees 
are marked on the radii, numbered ’from the pillar in 
such a manner as to show the complement of its altitude ; 
these degrees are sub-divided into minutes, but the op¬ 
posite spaces in the walls have no sub-division, being 
merely divided into six parts of one degree each ; the 
shadow of the sun falling on either of the divisions shows 
the sun’s azimuth ; in like manner lunar and stellar 
altitudes and azimuths may be observed. These two 
buildings, being exactly alike in all respects, were doubt¬ 
less designed to correct errors by comparing the results 
of different observations obtained at the same instant of 
time.’* The,Junior Munter is all a stone building. The 
Hindoo Itajah had been assisted by many eminent scien¬ 
tific men from Persia, India, and Europe, in putting up 
the works. But he died before their completion. The 
barbarous Jauts, under Jawaher Sing, plundered and 
almost dest royed the Observatory, since which the build¬ 
ings have lain in a state of ruin. Instituted under his 
royal patronage, the Junior Munter is all that is honour¬ 
able in connection with Mahomed Shah’s name—now 
remembered only in the songs and ballads of the nauich- 
yirh of our country. 

The Sufder Jiokj. —’This is the next building for 
consideration in point of time. It is about half-way 
from Delhi to the Kootub, and is a grand mausoleum 
* Beresford's Delhi, 1856, from Harcourt’s ‘New,Guide to Delhi.’ 
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in imitation of the Taj. The quadrangular enclosure 
within which it stands is formed by walks with Elegant 
pavilions at the corners, and entered by a beautiful 
gateway facing the road. The ground covered is more 
than three hundred yards square, and is laid out in 
gardens and walks in the same manner as at the Taj. 
There are rooms over the entrance gateway, and fine 
open apartments on the sides, where visitors may put 
up for pic-nies. In the middle of the quadrangle is a 
terrace, from which rises the majestic structure. Three 
kinds of stones are observed to have been employed— 
white marble, red sandstone, and ‘ the fine white and 
flesh-coloured sandstone of Jtoopbas.’ The white mar¬ 
ble is of an inferior quality, and ‘ has become a good 
deal discoloured by time, so as to give it the appearance, 
which Bishop Ileber noticed, of potted ntj-at.' There 
are no minarets at the corners of the platform, for 
which the building does not appear with any better 
effect than that of its original model, though, in the 
opinion of Jlcbcr, it was what he thought to have been 
the case, had the Taj been without the minarets. 

Just in the centre of the first floor is an elegantly- 
carved and highly-polished white marble cenotaph, 
bearing ‘the date of this small pillar of a tottering state, 
a.h. 1167,’ or a. I). 1760. Immediately below this, in 
the vault underneath, lie, under a grave of plain earth, 
the remai ns of the man over whom the edifice has been 
erected. The place was damp, dirty, and noisome, 
where we feared to catch the malaria, and saw tho 
grave, from a distance, covered with a cloth, and strewed 
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with, some flowers. Sufder Jung had been appointed 
by Ahmed Shah, successor to Mahomed Shah, to that 
vizierit, which had been the great object of his father 
Sadut Khan’s ambition. ‘ During his absence in Rohil- 
cund, his influence at court had been supplanted by a 
eunuch named Jawud, who was favoured both by the 
emperor and his mother. Sufder Jung, finding that 
his presence did not restore his authority, took a eourse 
which had become familiar at Delhi: he invited Jawud 
to an entertainment, and had him murdered during the 
banquet.’ Mightily in a rage at having his favourite 
thus cut off by treachery, the impotent monarch chafed 
and stormed, but had no other means of revenge than 
to set his vizier at loggerheads with the great antagonist 
of his house. In this consisted the great kingcraft of 
those times. The Mogul court then seemed to resemble 
a vast chess-board, in which the two principal nobles of 
the kingdom manoeuvred only to check-mate each other, 
and carried on a perpetual eat-awl-dog warfare. The 
first great political rivals were Saadut Khan and Nizam- 
ul-Moolk, who respectively founded the future houses 
of the King of Oude and of the Nizam. Family anti¬ 
pathies are hereditary, like family diseases, and Sufder 
Jung bore the same intense animosity towards Gha- 

zi-ud-deen the elder, and afterwards to his son of 
♦ 

the same name, that existed between their respective 
fathers. On being sot together to fight over the same 
prey, their civil wars and street affrays worried the 
people of Delhi for many a month,—whilst the non¬ 
entity of the king, amused by their warfare, laughed 
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within his sleeves, and alternately threw in his weight 
to preserve the equipoise between the two parties, that 
none might kick the beam. In the end, Ghazi-ud-deen 
drove his enemy off the field, and became possessed of 
supreme control in the royal household, when he re¬ 
venged himself upon the emperor by putting out his 
eyes. 

Tfce tomb of Sufder Jung was erected by his son 
Shuja-ud- Dowla. It belongs ‘ to the ox-king of Oudh, 
but so little if anything is spent on repairs that, if some 
steps are not soon taken, the building will soon be in 
the same plight as are the different ruins round Delhi.’ 

To Sufder Jung has been raised a magnificent tomb; 
—by his rival, Ghazi-ud-deen Khan, has been left a 
magnificent Madrmn, or college, near the Ajmerc Gate. 
Tt is a building of red-stone, 1 situated at the centre of 
a spacious quadrangle, with a stone fountain. At the' 
upper end of the area is a handsome mosque built of 
red-stone, inlaid with white marble. The apartments 
for the students are on the sides of the square, divided 
into separate chambers, which are all small, but com¬ 
modious. The tomb of Ghazi is in a corner of the 
square, surrounded by a shrine of white marble, pierced 
with lattice-work. The college is now shut up, and 
without inhabitants;’—well for mankind, that there is 
no more taught the religion which inculcates stabbing, 
cutting of throats, and mowing off heads, as the most 
meritorious acts of life. In the beautiful proportions 
and ornaments of the Sufder Jung, and in the richly- 
cut marble screens of the Ghazi-ud-deen college, are 
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soon the latest specimens of Mogul architecture, show¬ 
ing that the decline of art is not simultaneous with the 
decline of power. 

From the time of Nadir Shah, the Great Mogul, 
rifled of everything that he had in his pockets, seemed 
to lay weltering in blood from the wound of a deep 
gash in his abdomen. In vain did he try to be up on 
his legs. The death of Nadir Shah having taken fdace, 
and Ahmed Shah Doorani having seated himself on the 
throne of Candahar, the march of the latter prince to 
Punjaub created an alarm in the Mogul court of the 
wolf / the wolf !—similar to that in the story of the 
shepherd boy. In 1750, he came down and gave an¬ 
other deep stab to the prostrate Mogul—repeating 
nearly all the horrors of Nadir Shah’s invasion, and 
playing over again in Delhi the same scenes of rapine, 
violence, and murder. Scarcely had this wound ceased 
to bleed, before another was inflicted that nearly made 
him give up the ghost, and brought forward the most 
momentous consequences. Ever since the day of the 
battle of Caggar, where fell the last great heroes of India, 
* thick as the autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in 
Valkambrosa,’ the country had become subject to the 
yoke of a ruthless conqueror. But, in the nooks and 
comers of its wide domains survived and remained in 
power the scattered wrecks of its sons, who made every 
exertion for the maintenance of their country’s honour, 
religion, and independence. The noble Rajpoot held 
his position as heir to the energy and enterprise of his 
ancestors. ‘ He withstood every outrage that barbarity 
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could inflict, or human nature sustain, from a foe whose 
religion commanded annihilation ; and bent* to the 
earth, rose buoyant from the pressure, and made calam¬ 
ity a whetstone to courage. By his perseverance and 
valour he wore out entire dynasties of foes, alternately 
yielding to his fate, or restricting the circle of con¬ 
quest.’ Nursed in the forest and cradled upon the rock, 
therq grew to him, in the course of time, a brother-in¬ 
arms to uphold the Hindoo cause. That brother bore 
the name of Mahratta. The Jaut also was a Hindoo, 
and had extended his power almost to the south gate¬ 
way of Delhi. At the time under consideration the 
Mahratta power was at its zenith. The man who 
wielded that power entertained the most ambitious pro¬ 
ject of having the crown of the Chncrarerta, or universal 
potentate, to encircle the brow of a Hindoo, and of 
hoisting the Hindoo flag to wave once more over ancient 
Indraprastha. To carry these objects into execution, 
the grandest army on record was formed and despatched, 
under Sedashco Bhao, to take possession of Delhi. ‘ It 
was held by a small garrison of Dooranis and their 
partisans. The great extent of the city walls enabled 
a party of Mahrattas to climb up a neglected bastion, 
and the citadel yielded to the artillery after attempting 
a short defence. The Bhao made an injudicious as well 
as ungenerous use of this conquest. He defaced the 
palaces, tombs, and shrines, for the sake of the rich 
ornaments which had been spared Iff the Persians and 
Aflghans. He tore down the silver ceiling of the hall 
of audience, and seized on the throne (no longer so 
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precious as of old) and on all other royal ornaments. 
He even proposed to proclaim Wiswas Huo emperor of 
India, and was only prevailed on to postpone the mea¬ 
sure until he should have driven the Dooranis across 
the Indus.’ These audacities, perpetrated in the hall 
where, about a hundred years ago, Sovugee had to ap¬ 
proach the royal presence with nine times nine obei¬ 
sances, and been received with a haughty coldness, 
furnished ample cause to rally the dejected followers of 
the Koran round one common standard, and form a 
coalition for the cause of Mahomedan existence in 
India. The two races played at high stakes, and looked 
on with intense anxiety to the results of the crisis. 
Had not overweening pride blinded the judgment of 
the Hindoo generalissimo, the Mahomedans would long 
ago have numbered their days in India, and quitted its 
plains for those of their native Iran and Turan. 

Thus had the finishing stroke, aimed to cut off the 
head of the Great Mogul, been parried for the time, 
only to make him drag on his life under an unbroken 
series of calamity. Like a bad shilling, he passed on 
from hand to hand—of Afrasiab Khan, of Scindia, of 
Gholam Kadir, of Perron—till at last the course of 
events placed him under the protection of the English. 
Never had the days of his life been so much embittered 
by misfortune, as when in the hands of Gholam Kadir. 
That Itohilla chief had obtained possession of Delhi, and 
with it of the persbn of the emperor. Filling the palace 
with his own guards, he committed the most dreadful 
excesses. It was he who stripped many of the rooms of 
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their marble ornaments and pavements, and even picked 
out the stones from the borders of many of the floorings. 
The apartments of the women, which appear to be in¬ 
vested with a sacredness even in the eyes of the most 
abandoned, were turned into the scenes of the darkest 
crimes. ‘ It is credibly told that-he flogged the ladies 
of the zenana, and handed them -over to the tender 
mercies of his rabble crew. Certfepv it is, that while 
himself lolling on the royal*throne, M insolently ordered 
the aged emperor to be brought before him, and de¬ 
manded from him his treasures. On Shah Alum bit¬ 
terly declaring his state of utter destitution, he savagely 
swore he would put his eyes out if the hidden hoards 
were not produced, and, leaping from his seat, he hurled 
the emperor to the ground, planted his knee upon his 
chest, and struck out one of his victim’s eyes, ordering 
the other one lo be put out also.’ The arms of Scindia 
rescued the unhappy monarch from the power of Gholam 
Kadir, and this miscreant met with a punishment even 
more than commensurate with his crimes. Being hard 
pressed by the Mahrattas, he made his escape, under 
cover of a dark night, from a sally-port at the eastern 
end of the fort of Selimghur. The Jumna flowed im¬ 
mediately beneath the bastion, and the ruflian, stuffing 
his saddle with the jewels plundered from the family of 
the emperor, cigpsed over with all his retinue, taking 
his flight towards Meerut. 1 But the doomsman was on 
his track; Ijis attendants soon left him, and his horse 
stumbling threw him so violently that he lay half 
stunned till found by a peasant, who recognized the 
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prostrate ruffian as the man who had once before 
wrongeti him. He was seized and carried to the Mah- 
ratta general’s camp, and, loaded with manacles, carried 
at the head of the army (in a cage), ’mid the curses, in¬ 
stills, and indignities of the captors. His eyes were 
torn from their sockets, and his nose, ears, hands, and 
feet were gradually cut off’—and in this deplorable 
condition he was sent to Delhi. But he never reached 
that scene of his atrocities, death putting an end to his 
sufferings on the way. 

Passing from the hands of Gliolam Ivadir into those 
of Scindia, the emperor was reinstated with every formal 
ceremony, but was actually held in custody, under a 
pension of 50,000 Rs. a year, in charge of Perron. 
The French general was a man of humanity, and treated 
the old monarch, the princes, and princesses, with a 
consideration they had not met with for many years. 

Our account has now arrived at the period when the 
Great Mogul is to play the fifth act in his drama. The 
reader has already looked on his picture with ‘ Hype¬ 
rion’s curls and the front of Jove,’ decked in all imagin¬ 
able wealth and splendour. Lot him now look on the 
picture, when he was in the last days of his fall and im¬ 
becility, nans power, sans respect, and sans the means of 
living. To give the first sketch from Franklin :—‘ On 
the 11th of March, 1793, we were presetted to the King 
Shah Alum. After entering the palacPwe were carried 
to the Dewan-Khannah, or hall of audience for the 
nobility, in the middle of which was a throne raised 
about a foot and a half from the ground. In the centre 
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of this elevation was placed a chair of crimson velvet, 
bound with gold clasps, and over the whole was*thrown 
an embroidered covering of gold and silver thread; a 
handsome samianah, supported by four pillars incrusted 
with silver, was placed over the chair of state. The 
king at this time was in the Tusbear Khamiah , an 
apartment in which he generally sits. On passing a 
screen of Indian connaughts, we proceeded to the front 
of the Tusbear Ivliannull, and being arrived in the pre¬ 
sence of the king, each of us made three obeisances in 
turn, by throwing down the right hand pretty low, and 
afterwards raising it to the forehead; we then went up 
to the Musnud on which his Majesty was sitting, and 
presented our nuzzers on white handkerchiefs, each of 
our names being announced at the time we offered 
them: the king received the whole, and gave the nuz¬ 
zers to Mirza Ahber Shah, and two other princes who 
sat on his left hand. We then went back, with our 
faces towards the presence, made the same obeisance as 
before, and returned again to the musnud. After a 
slight conversation, we were directed to go without the 
enclosure, and put on the Khelauts which his Majesty 
ordered for us ; they consisted of light India dresses; a 
turban, jammah, and kummerbund, all cotton, with 
small gold sprigs. On being clothed in these dresses, 
we again returned to the Tusbear Ivhannah, and after a 
few minutes’ stay, previous to which Capt. Reynolds re¬ 
ceived a sword from the king, we had our dismission; 
and some servants were ordered to attend us in viewing 
the palace. The present king, Shah Alum, is seventy- 
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two years of age; of a tall commanding stature, and 
dark complexion ; his deportment was dignified, and 
not at all diminished by his want of sight, though he 
has suffered that cruel misfortune above five- years. 
The marks of age are very strongly discernible in his 
countenance: his beard is short and white. His Majesty 
appeared to be in good spirits ; his dress on this occasion 
■was a rich kinkkob, and he was supported by pillows of 
the same materials.’ This was during the days of his 
dependency upon Scindia and Perron. The gold samia- 
nah, the silver pillars, the kinkliob dress, and, to boot, 
the kinkhob pillows, do not speak of the misery and 
starvation that necessitated the emperor, as Bishop 
Hebcr states, to pick out the inlaid ornaments of the 
palace, and sell them to procure bread for himself and 
his children. 

The next sketch is ten years later. It was the 16th 
of September, 1803, the great day that was to intro¬ 
duce a change into the destiny of India by the virtual 
transference of its sovereignty into the hands of the 
English. On that day, Lord Lake had an audience to 
take over the Great Mogul under British protection. 
His Majesty was graciously pleased to despatch his 
eldest son to greet and escort the victorious commander 
to his royal presence. The prince did not reach the 
British camp until three in the afternoon. To receive 
his Royal Higjmess, to remount him on his elephant, 
and to form the cavalcade, took another hour and a half. 
The distance from, the camp to the palace was five miles. 
The whole city had turned out to witness the novelty of 
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the procession, and it was with difficulty that the caval¬ 
cade could make its way through the crowds* to the 
palace. Near sunset, the English commander arrived 
at the imperial abode. The court of that abode was 
thronged with people. Thither, perhaps, had the ‘oldest 
inhabitant,’ of common phraseology, been attracted to 
compare how different was the triumphant entry now 
from the approach of that humble embassy, which in 
his young days he had witnessed to arrive there with 
costly presents for Fcroksere. To receive the English 
general, the heir of Timoor was seated in the hall of the 
celebrated Dcwanni-Khas. In that hall ‘ his prede¬ 
cessors, clothed in the most gorgeous productions of the 
loom, had sate upon thrones formed of gold, and made 
radiant by a dazzling profusion of the most costly jewels. 
Around them had stood hundreds of obsequious guards 
and dependants, waiting in mute and watchful attention 
the expression of the sovereign’s will, and ready to give 
it effect as soon as uttered; while vassals from distant 
countries, or their representatives, tendered respectful 
homage to the lord of the faithful throughout India, and 
wooed his favour by presents worthy of his rank. Far 
different was the scone which met the eye of the British 
general and his attendants.’ They beheld the unfor¬ 
tunate descendant of a long line of illustrious princes 
‘ seated under a small tattered canopy, the remnant of 
his former state, his person emaciated by indigence and 
infirmities, and his, countenance disfigured with the loss 
of his eyes.’ Eighty-three years of sorrow and suffering 
had passed over his head, and ‘poor, dependent, aged, 
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infirm, and sightless, the head of the empire illustrated 
in his "person the -wide-spread ruin which had over¬ 
whelmed the empire itself.’ Strangers from a distant 
country were come to put an end to his miseries,—and 
though he was transferred as a state-prisoner from one 
custody to another, he had no more to suffer from any 
barbarous usage or want, but received a considerable 
sum for the support of his royal household. 

Let us next give the portrait drawn by Bishop 
Hcber:—‘ The 31st of December, 1824, was fixed for my 
presentation to the emperor, which was appointed for 
half-past eight in the morning. I went, accompanied 
by Mr Elliot and two others, with nearly the same 
formalities as at Lucknow, except that we were on 
elephants instead of in palanquins. We were received 
with presented arms by the troops of the palace drawn 
up within the barbican, and, dismounting at a court¬ 
yard, proceeded on foot, till we passed a richly-carved, 
but ruinous and dirty, gateway, where our guides, with¬ 
drawing a canvas screen, called out, in a sort of harsh 
chant, “ Lo, the ornament of the world ! Lo, the asylum 
of the nations ! King of kings! The Emperor Acber 
Shah ! Just, fortunate, and victorious.” We saw a very- 
handsome and striking court, with low, but richly-orna¬ 
mented buildings. Opposite to us was a beautiful open 
pavilion of white marble, richly carved, flanked by rose¬ 
bushes and fountains, and some tapestry and striped 
curtains hanging in festoons about it, within which was 
a crowd of people, and the poor old descendant of 
Tamerlane seated in the midst of them. Mp Elliot 
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hero bowed three times very low, in which I followed 
his example. This ceremony was repeated twice as wo 
advanced up the steps of the pavilion, the heralds each 
time repeating the same expressions about their master’s 
greatness. We then stood on the right-hand side of 
the throne, which is a sort of marble bedstead richly 
ornamented with gilding, and raised on two or three 
steps. Mr Elliot then stepped forward, and, with joined 
hands, in the usual Eastern way, announced in a low 
voice, to the emperor, who I was. I then advanced, 
bowed three times again, and offered a nuzzcr of fifty- 
one gold moliurs in an embroidered purse, laid on my 
handkerchief. This was received and laid on one side, 
and T remained standing for a few minutes, while the 
usual court questions about my health, my travels, &e., 
were asked. I had thus an opportunity of seeing the 
old gentleman more plainly. He has a pale, thin, but 
handsome face, with an aquiline nose, and a long white 
beard. Ilis complexion is little, if at all, darker than 
that of an European. His hands are very fair and 
delicate, and he had some valuable-looking rings on 
them, nis hands and face were all I saw of him, for 
the morning being cold, he was so wrapped up in shawls 
that he reminded me extremely of the Druid’s head on 
a Welsh halfpenny. I then stepped back to my former 
place, and returned again with five more moliurs to 
make my offering to the lieir-apparent, who stood at his 
father’s left-hand, the right being occupied by the 
Resident. 

‘The emperor then beckoned to me to come for- 
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wards, and Mr Elliott told me to take off my hat, which 
had till now remained on my head, on which the em¬ 
peror tied a flimsy turban of brocade round my head 
with his own hands, for which, however, I paid four 
gold mohurs more. I then retired to receive the 
“ Khelats” (honorary dresses) which the bounty of 
“ the Asylum of the World” had provided for me. I 
was accordingly taken into a small private room ad¬ 
joining the zenanah, where 1 found a handsome flowered 
caftan edged with fur, and a pair of common-looking 
shawls, which my servants put on instead of my gown, 
my cossaclc remaining as before. In this strange dress 
I had to walk back again, having my name announced 
by the criers “ Bahadur, Boozoony, Dowlutmund,” to 
the presence. I now offered my third present to the 
emperor, being a copy of the Arabic Bible and the 
Ilindoostanee Common Prayer, handsomely bound in 
blue velvet laced with gold, and wrapped in a piece of 
brocade. He then motioned me to stoop, and put a. string 
of pearls round my neck, and two glittering but not 
costly ornaments in the front of my turban, for which 
I*offered again five gold mohurs. It was, lastly, an¬ 
nounced that a horse was waiting for my acceptance, at 
which fresh instance of imperial munificence the heralds 
again made a proclamation of largess, and I again paid 
five gold mohurs. It ended by my taking my leave 
with three times three salams, making up, I think, the 
sum of about three-score. It must not be supposed 
that this interchange of civilities was very expensive 
either to his Majesty or me. All the presents which ho 
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gave, the horse included, though really the handsomest 
which had been seen at the court of Delhi for* many 
years, and though the old gentleman intended to be 
extremely civil, were not worth much more than 300 
sicca rupees, so that he and his family gained at least 
800 sicca rupees by the morning’s work, besides what 
he received from my two companions, which was all 
clear gain, since the khchits which they got in return 
were only fit for May-day, and made up, I fancy, from 
the; cast-off finery of the Begum. On the other hand, 
since the Company have wisely ordered that all the 
presents given by Native princes to Europeans should 
be disposed of on the Government account, they have 
liberally, at the same time, taken on themselves the 
expense of paying the usual money nuzzets made by 
public men on these occasions. In consequence none of 
my offerings were at my own charge, except the profes¬ 
sional and private one of the two books, with which, as 
they were unexpected, the emperor, as I was told, was 
very much pleased. 1 had, of course, several buck- 
shishos to give afterwards to his servants, but these fell 
considerably short of my expenses at Lucknow. To 
return to the hall of audience. It was entirely'lined 
with white marble, inlaid with flowers and leaves of 
green serpentine, lapis lazuli, and blue and red por¬ 
phyry ; the flowers were of the Irest Italian style of 
workmanship, and evidently the labour of an artist of 
that country. All, however, was dirty, desolate, and 
forlorn. Half the flowers and loaves, had been picked 
out or otherwise defaced, and the doors and windows 
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were in a state of dilapidation, while a quantity of old 
furniture was piled in one corner, and a torn hanging 
of faded tapestry hung over an archway which led to the 
interior apartments. “Such,” Mr Elliot said, “is the 
general style in which this palace is kept up and furn¬ 
ished. It is not absolute poverty which produces this, 
but these people have no idea of cleaning or mending 
anything.” For my own part I thought of the famous 
Persian line— 

“ The spider hangs her tapestry in the palace of the Ca-sars,” 

and felt a melancholy interest in comparing the present 
state of this poor family with what it was 200 years 
ago, when Bernier visited Delhi, or as we read its 
palace described in the tale of Madame de Genlis. 

‘ Akbcr Shah has the appearance of a man of seventy - 
four or seventy-five; he is, however, not much turned 
of sixty-three, but in this country that is a great age. 
He is said to be a very good-tempered, mild old man, 
of moderate talents, but polished and pleasing manners. 
His favourite wife, the Begum, is a low-born, low-bred, 
and violent woman, who rules him completely, lays 
hold on all his money, and has often influenced him to 
very unwise conduct towards his children and the 
British Government. She hates her oldest son, who is, 
however, a respectable man, of more talents than native 
princes usually showy and, happily for himself, has a 
predilection for those literary pursuits winch are almost 
the only laudable or innocent objects of ambition in his 
power. He is fond of poetry, and is himself a very 
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tolerable Persian poet. He has taken some pains in 
the education of his children, and, what in this ce untry 
is very unusual, even of his daughters. He too, how¬ 
ever, though not more than thirty-five, is prematurely 
old, arising partly from the early excesses into which the 
wretched followers of an Eastern court usually plunge 
persons in his situation, and partly from his own sub¬ 
sequent indulgence in strong liquors. His face is 
bloated and pimpled, his eyes weak, and his hand 
tremulous. Yet, for an Eastern prince, as I have 
already observed, his character is good, and his abilities 
considered as above the common run.’ 

From the royalty of the Great Mogul we turn to the 
royalty of his Begum for a glimpse into those scenes 
which are enacted within the four walls of the Zenana, 
—a ground tabooed to all male feet. The account, the 
faithfulness of which will be recognized by every reader, 
is by a lady, who had gone to divert herself by sketch¬ 
ing in the palace. She had occasion to ask for a chair, 
little knowing that the whole court would be thrown 
into commotion by her undiplomatic request. ‘ However, 
they sent a message to the king on the subject, who 
said I might have a stool, but not a chair, and ac'eord- 
ingly sent me a very rude little bench. Some of his 
Majesty’s guard marched in ; most of them were boys, 
almost children. When I had finished, I desired some 
of the numerous by-standers to look into the camera, 
with which they were greatly delighted; and as we 
were going, a message came from the king asking me 
to show it to him. We accordingly turned back, and 
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tliree or four black slaves came to conduct me to the 
harem* 

‘ They introduced me to the chief lady, Zinat Mahl 
Begum, or Ornament of the Palace, who struck me as 
old and ugly, and then led me to the king’s apartment, 
where the old monarch was smoking his hooka. He is 
slender and feeble-looking, but with a simple kindly 
face, though he took no notice of me when I came in v 
which 1 suppose is etiquette. His bedstead, with four 
silver posts, was by him, and a crowd of women about 
him; .one old woman was rubbing his feet. No one 
was handsomely dressed. The old king wore a gold 
skull-cap and a cotton chapkan. I sat down for a mo¬ 
ment, and then told them that the camera must be put 
up out-of-doors. They led me into the balcony, but 
that would not do; so they took me to a terrace, where 
I put it up. The old king seemed pleased, and asked 
me to draw the queen, to which I willingly agreed. 
She was so long in adorning herself that it was dark 
soon after I began. They brought out boxes full of 
jewels; she put on about five pair of ear-rings, besides 
necklaces, a nose-ring with a string of pearls connect¬ 
ing it with the ear, rings for the fingers, besides orna¬ 
ments for the head. Then she retired to change her 
dress, some of the women holding up the cotton rezai 
(wadded quilt) in u'hich her Majesty had been wrapped, 
as a screen. She came back, dressed in red muslin 
spotted with gold, and sat down, hooka in hand, with 
two female servants with peacock fans, or rather clubs, 
behind her. When I looked closer at her, I saw that 
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she could not be old, but she is very fat, with large 
though unmeaning eyes, and a sweet mouth. Her hair, 
like that of all the other women, of whom there must have 
been about fifty present, was a la Chinoisc. Her little 
son, Mirza Jewan Bukt, came and sat beside her; but 
as soon as I offered to sketch him, he was hurried away 
to change his dress, and returned clad in green velvet 
and gold, with a Sirpatch, or aigrette of jewels, in his 
gold cap. 

‘ The noise and chattering of the assembled crowd 
was deafening; but the chief eunuch occasionally 
brought them to order, and made them sit down. Her 
Majesty laughed very loud, as loud as she could, with 
her mouth wide open, at some jest which passed. Not 
one of all these women was doing anything, or looked 
as if they ever did do anything, except three, who were 
cracking nutmegs. What a life! The old king came 
in, and a man with a black beard, whom I took for one 
of his sons, and who remained standing; but the women 
sat and jested freely with his Majesty. He approved 
of the sketches. The little prince is he whom the king 
wishes to have declared heir-apparent, though he is the 
youngest of his ten or twelve sons. He has no less than 
thirty daughters.’ Such was the Zenana of old Baha- 
door Shah, a few years before the M,utiny. Truly has 
it been observed, that ‘ the poetry and romance of the 
harem exist only in warm imaginations, and in that 
propensity of our nature which lends to the unknown a 
beauty and a charm, which the prosaic hand of reality 
rudely tears away.’ Bernier’s description of the attend- 
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ants on Roshenari Begum, or Moore’s sketch of ‘ the fair 
young slave that sat fanning Lalla Rookh with feathers 
of the Argus pheasant’s wing,’ are all very good to im¬ 
pose on the reader. But in the days of Aurungzebe the 
Zenana was no less the scene of the ill-disguised amours 
of Roshenari Begum, than in the days of Bahadoor 
Shah it was a collection of noisy, dirty, coarse-minded 
women, who spent their days in dressing, cracking jokes 
and* nuts, intriguing and quarrelling, and breathing 
without change in a soulless atmosphere—with no scope 
or pursuit for a healthy exercise of their minds. 

■From Heber’s as well as from Mrs Mackenzie’s ac¬ 
count, it appears that the Great Mogul was wonderfully 
tenacious of life, that his several wounds, isflicted by 
Nadir, Ahmed Shah, Sudasheo Bhao, and Scindia, had 
all healed up, and that he had recovered, to enjoy life 
again like a well-to-do man, who, freed from Adam’s 
curse of making his bread by the sweat of his brow, and 
saved from all trouble of defending his empire, or at¬ 
tending to his subjects, sat like a political Juggcrnanth, 
receiving only homage and pension and nuzzers, who 
had no other duty in this nether world than to fulfil the 
commandment for multiplication, whose begum was 
careful only of making a purse and mustering jewels, 
and whose broody of children spent their days only in 
fiddling, guitaring, and singing verses, intervened now 
and then by a glass of liquor. He had to himself all 
these comforts and benefits, while Company Jehan went 
through all the fag of governing, cheered up by Lady 
India, who, on parting with the Hindoo and Mussul- 
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man, chose to give her hand to that adventurous young 
foreigner. Thus is the Great Mogul described*in his 
sinecurism:—* Bahadur Shah is really a king ; not 
merely by consent of the Honourable Company, but 
actually created such by their peculiar letters patent. 
Lord Lake found the grandfather of the present sove¬ 
reign an emperor, in rags, powerless, eyeless, and want¬ 
ing the means of sustaining existence. The firmans of 
the Padishah made the general an Indian noble; the 
sword of the latter made the descendant of Tamerlane a 
Company’s king, the least dignified, but the most secure, 
of Eastern dominations. In public and private, Baha¬ 
dur Shah receives the signs of homage which are con¬ 
sidered £0 belong to his pre-eminent station. The re¬ 
presentative of the Governor-General, when admitted 
to the honour of an audience, addresses him with folded 
hands in the attitude of supplication. He never receives 
letters, only petitions, and confers an exalted favour on 
the Government of British India by accepting a monthly 
present of 80,000 rupees. In return he tacitly sanc¬ 
tions all our acts; withdraws his royal approbation from 
each and all our native enemies, and fires salutes upon 
every occasion of a victory achieved by our troops.’ 
Though he may not have been served with all the seal 
inspired by that line of Sadi,—‘ Should the prince at 
noonday say, It is night, declare that you behold the 
moon and stars; ’—be was suffered, however, to believe 
* that he was the lord of the world, master of the uni¬ 
verse, and of the Honourable East* India Companj’-, 
King of India and of the infidels, the superior of the 
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Governor-General, and proprietor of the soil from sea 
to sea/ 

Meanwhile, Company Jehan prospered and flourished 
so as to become the great suzerain of the land—his 
bride being always the Luchmec to her man.* He be¬ 
gan to feel the Great Mogul a bore, and to regard him 
as a puppet. Sir Charles Metcalfe while a resident was 
the first ‘ to intrench on the little outward marks of at¬ 
tention and deference, which soothed the poor old man 
in his inevitable dependence.’ Lord Amherst would 
not deign to visit him with bare foot and a bowed head 
according to the Delhi court etiquette, but on terms of 
an honourable equality. lie forced the king, then on 
the throne, to receive him as an equal, and seat him 
in a state-chair on the right hand of his Majesty. ‘ After 
an interchange of compliments, and the usual form of 
presenting attar had been gone through, Lord Amherst 
took leave, and was conducted by the emperor to the 
door of the hall of audience. On a subsequent day the 
emperor returned the visit with similar ceremonies ’— 
bursting into tears by the shock his feelings received, 
andrepentingofhis condescension ever afterwards. Lord 
William Bentinck, when at Delhi, would not press upon 
the- king, especially as his economy would not permit 
him to sanction the expense of the presents necessary 
for an interview with his Majesty ; but he curtailed the 
magnificence of the Resident and reduced his powers, 

* The word luck is evidently derived from the Sanscrit Luchmec. 
The Hindoo phrase she is the Luchmec to her man, signifies that she 
is the source of good luck to her husband. 
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lowering the court of Delhi thereby. Lord Ellenborough 
not only followed in the track of his predecessors, but 
went a step further by appearing himself with all the 
grandeur of a protecting Power, and the dignity of an 
Imperial conquering State. He chose to act the part of 
the Great Mogul in all respects, excepting that of his 
harem. All his friends and brothers, the princes of 
India, were commanded to meet him at Delhi. ‘ The 
splendour of that field of cloth of gold no one will ever 
forget who saw it. The myriads of tents and pennons, 
the thousands of elephants, the assemblage of troops of 
all the provinces of Western India, the armour and 
picturesque dresses of these, and the army of European 
artillery, cavalry, and infantry, in attendance upon Lord 
Ellenborough, formed a magnificence of spectacle truly 
grand and Shah-Jehanie. This display was made out¬ 
side the Delhi palace, while inside sat, on a desecrated 
throne, brooding over his wrongs, the Mogul himself, 
his hundreds of sons and relatives, all Sultans, steeped 
in poverty with their attendants; inculcating hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitablcness against the Feringhee 
usurpers. Lord Ellenborough prohibited the further 
presentation of the annual Ntizzcr to his Majesty. - This 
nuzzer, symbol of allegiance, or acknowledgment of 
suzerainty, had hitherto been regularly presented by the 
Resident as the representative of the Company. Lord 
Ellenborough would not, however, confiscate it. He 
does not approve of confiscation ; therefore he ordered 
the amount to be added to the sum paid annually for his 
Majesty/s Civil List. The king refused to receive it 
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in this manner: the nuzzer was a very important ac¬ 
knowledgment, its money value was nothing/ 

Thus, one by one, were slights and insults heaped on 
the head of the Mogul, while he and his progeny went 
on multiplying by compound multiplication, till, at last, 
his palace, styled the paradise upon earth, became an 
Epicurus’ sty, by being crowded with Sultans and Sul¬ 
tanas, ‘ who lay about in scores, like broods of vermin, 
without food to eat, or clothes to cover their nakedness, 
and literally ate each other up.’ Here is a picture of 
his overcrowded court. ‘ Outside the walls of his 
palace the King of Delhi has no more authority than 
the meanest of his servants, but within that enclosure 
his will is fate, and there are twelve thousand persons 
who live subject to it. The universal voice of society 
ascribes to this population the habit ual practice of crimes, 
of which the very existence is unknown in England, 
except to the few who form the core of the corrupt civiliz¬ 
ation of great cities. Its princes live without dignity, 
and its female aristocracy contrive to exist without hon¬ 
our. The intellectual qualifications of both sexes, with 
one or two exceptions, do not reach even the Mahomedan 
standard of merit—perhaps the lowest in the scale of 
modern humanity. But it is not the condition or the 
morals of the inhabitants of tho royal palace, nor the 
maintenance of any exclusive jurisdiction, that form the 
chief reasons why the kingdom of Delhi should be abol¬ 
ished. The latter belong to a class of topics with which 
the readers of Malthus and Poor Law Commissioners’ 
reports are familiar. The royal family of Delhi consists 
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of twelve hundred persons, with a sure prospect of further 
increase every month, and how is the East India Com¬ 
pany to support all this army of princes and princesses ? 
As yet the hardship has only fallen upon the monarch, 
who has been obliged to divide and sub-divide his income, 
until there are princes who receive only 25 rupees a 
month ! Let the honest democrats of London and Man¬ 
chester try, if they can, to imagine the case of a king’s 
son, nephew, or cousin, however far removed, living in 
a state of royalty on thirteen shillings and sixpence a 
week, constantly addressed as ‘ Shali-i-Alum,’ the King 
of the World, and feeling it necessary for his rank’s sake, 
on choosing a wife, to settle on her a dowry of five lacs 
of rupees ! While this farce of a monarch is kept up, 
the ‘ Sulateen ’ continues to multiply within the royal 
residence, and to live on the royal bounty, their sole 
occupation being confined to playing on the sitar, and 
singing the king’s verses. There is no employment for 
them in the service of the state, and they are vastly too 
proud to condescend to labour, even if qualified to un¬ 
dertake it, which, as matters stand, is entirely out of the 
question.’ 

Then came the days of escheats, and annexations, 
and ‘ wars with a vengeance,’ under Lord Dalhousie, 
and the pear became ripe by the death of the heir-appar¬ 
ent in 1849. The Governor-General took advantage of 
the opportunity to abolish the pageant of the Great 
Mogul, and opening a negotiation, won over the next 
heir to accept the terms of abdicating the throne, vacat¬ 
ing the palaqe, recognizing the English, retiring to the 
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palace at the Kootub with certain titles and emoluments, 
and allowing the large family in the palace to be placed 
under proper regulations. Hitherto, the wrongs and 
insults, the prohibition of the king to go beyond the 
environs of Delhi, and the refusal of salutes to the 
princes, had engendered a hatred that, kept down by 
fear, festered in the mind without any vent or expres¬ 
sion. But now, alarmed for their very existences, the 
king and all the royal family, the begums and eunuchs, 
began to harbour those treasonable designs, and to create 
those disaffections and dissensions, which brought on the 
terrible crisis of the Great Rebellion of 1857. 

Immediately before the Mutiny the state of the 
palace is thus described :—‘ Within its walls there was 
a population of more than 5000 souls, of which no less 
than 3000 were of the blood-royal and descendants of 
Timour-leng. These latter, of course, were too proud 
to do anything which could not be done by tlxcir Euro¬ 
pean brethren, but they seem to have lost all military 
spirit, and to have sunk into a state of abject debase¬ 
ment, and of poverty, unredeemed by self-respect or by 
usefulness. The king seldom stirred out of late years, 
or went beyond the palace walls; but inside their pre¬ 
cincts he was subjected to constant annoyance from his 
numerous relatives—the Great Mogul Olivers were 
always “ asking for more.” It may be imagined how 
this wicked, lazy, sensual, beggarly crowd stormed and 
raved round the courts, when there came upon them a 
vision of plunder, conquest, jaghires, grants, treasures, 
zenanas,—how they yelled for blood and shouted, “Kill! 
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Kill! ” They were in a state of such poverty thqj; some 
of those royal families were in want of their meaTs, and 
their numbers had increased far beyond the provision 
made for them.’ 

The following is a picture of the Great Mogul after 
the Mutiny was over :—‘ In a dingy, dark passage, lead¬ 
ing from the open court or terrace in which we stood to 
a darker room beyond, there sat, crouched on his 
haunches, a diminutive, attenuated old man, dressed in 
an ordinary and rather dirty muslin tunic, his small 
lean feet bare, his head covered by a small thin cambric 
skull-cap. The moment of our visit was not propitious; 
certainly it was not calculated to invest the descendant 
of Timoor the Tartar with any factitious interest, or to 
throw a halo of romance around the infirm creature, who 
was the symbol of extinguished empire. In fact, the 
ex-king was sick ; with bent body he seemed nearly 
prostrate over a brass basin, into which he was retching 
violently. So for the time we turned our backs on the 
doorway, and looked around the small court, which was 
not more than thirty feet square. In ono corner of this 
court, stretched on a eharpoy, lay a young man of slight 
figure and small stature, who sat up at the sound of our 
voices, and salamed respectfully. He was dressed in 

fine white muslin, and had a gay yellow and blue sash 

< 

around his waist; his head was bare, exhibiting the 
curious tonsure from the forehead to thg top of the head, 
usual among many classes in the East; his face, oval 
and well-shaped, was disfigured by a very coarse mouth 
and skin, but his eyes were quick and bright, if not 
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very jjleasant in expression. By the side of his charpoy 
stood four white-tunicked and turbaned attendants, with 
folded arms, watching every motion of the young gen¬ 
tleman with obsequious anxiety. One of them said, 
c He is sick,’ and the Commissioner gave direction that 
he should lie down again, and so, with another salam, 
Jumma Bukht—for it was that scion of the House of 
Delhi in whose presence we stood—threw himself back 
with a sigh, and turning his head towards us, drew up 
the chudder, or sheet of his bed, to his face, as if to 
relieve himself from our presence. At the head of his 
bed there was a heavy-looking, thick-set lad, of thirteen 
or four teen years of age, who was, we were told, the 
latest born of the house—by no means ‘ a sweet young 
prince,’ and whose claims to the blood-royal the Com¬ 
missioner considered more or less doubtful, considering 
the age of the king and the character borne by the par¬ 
ticular lady who had presented the monarch with a 
pledge so late in his life; but I am bound to add that, 
at all events, ‘ he has his father’s nose,’ and his lips are 
like those of Jumma Bukht. 

‘ The qualms of the king at last abated, and we 
went into the passage—not but that w T e might have gone 
in before at any time, for all he cared. lie was still 
gasping for breath, and replied by a wave of the hand, 
and a monosyllable to the Commissioner. That dim- 
wandering-eyed, dreamy old man, with feeble, hanging 
nether lip and tootbless gums,—was he, indeed, one 
who had conceived that vast plan of restoring a great 
empire, who had fomented the most gigantic mutiny in 
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the history of the world, and who, from the walls of his 
ancient palace, had hurled defiance and shot ridicule 
upon the race that held every throne in India in the 
hollow of their palms? lie broke silence. Alas! it 
was to inform us that he had been very sick, and that 
he had retched so violently that he had filled twelve 
basins. This statement, which was, it must be admitted, 
distressingly matter-of-fact and unromantic, could not, 
I think, have been strictly true, and probably was in 
the matter of numeration tinctured by the spirit of 
Oriental exaggeration, aided by the poetic imagination 
of his Majesty. He is a poet—rather erotic and warm 
in his choice of subject and treatment, but nevertheless, 
or may be therefore, the esteemed author of no less than 
four stout volumes of meritorious verses; and he is not 
yet satiated with the muse, for a day or two ago he 
composed some neat lines on the wall of his prison by 
the aid of a burnt stick. Who could look on him with¬ 
out pity ? Yes, for one instant, ‘pity,’ till the rush of 
blood in that pitiless court-yard swept it from the heart. 
The passage in which he sat contained nothing that I 
could see but a eharpoy, such as those used by the 
poorest Indians. The old man cowered on the floor on 
his crossed legs, with his back against a mat which was 
suspended from doorway to doorway, so as to form a 
passage about twelve feet wide by twelity-four in length. 
Inside the mat we heard whispering, and some curious 
eyes that glinted through the mat at fhe strangers in¬ 
formed us that the king was not quit§ alone. I tried 
in vain to let my imagination find out Timoor in him. 
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Had it been assisted by diamond, and cloth of gold, ahd 
officer^ of state, music and cannon, and herald and glit¬ 
tering cavalcade and embroidered elephantry, perhaps 
I might have succeeded; but, as it was, I found—I say 
with regret, but with honesty and truth—I found only 
Holywell Street. The forehead is very broad indeed, 
and comes out sharply over the brows, but it recedes at 
once into an ignoble Thersitea-like skull; in the eyes 
were only visible the weakness of extreme old age—the 
dim, hazy, filmy light which seems as if it were about 
to guide us to the great darkness; the nose, a noble 
Judaic aquiline, was deprived of dignity and power by 
the loose-lipped, nerveless, quivering, and gaping mouth 
filled with a flaccid tongue; but from chin and upper 
lip there streamed a venerable, long, wavy, intermingling 
moustache and beard of white, which again all but re¬ 
trieved his aspect. Recalling youth to that decrepit 
frame—restoring its freshness to that sunken cheek— 
one might see the king glowing with all the beauty of 
the warrior David; but, as he sat before us, I was only 
reminded of the poorest form of the Israclitish type as 
exhibited in decay and penurious greed in its poorest 
haunts among us. His hands and feet were delicate 
and fine ; his garments, scanty and foul. And this is 
the descendant of him who, on the 12th of August, 1765, 
conferred on the fiast India Company the Dcwanee (or 
lordship) of the provinces of Bengal, of Behar, and 
Orissa. 

‘ Although the guilt of the king in the encourage¬ 
ment afforded by him to the mutinous and murderous 
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Sepoys was great and undoubted, there is some reason 
to suppose that he was not so much responsible &r the 
atrocious massacre within the walls of his palace as has 
been supposed. From the very first he had little power 
over the Sepoys and their leaders—his age and infirmity 
forbade all physical exertion. It is certain that for 
several days he protected the unfortunate ladies who 
fled to the palace, and resisted the clamorous demands 
for their blood which were made by the monsters around 
him; but it is true, too, that he did not take the step 
which would have saved their lives. He did not put 
them into his Zenana. It is said he was afraid of his 
own begums, and the women of the Zenana, who would 
have resented'such a step. At all events he did not do 
so. Our countrywomen were murdered in his palace; 
and we have assumed that he could have saved their 
lives. It may be that we are to some extent punishing 
in the father the sins of the children. 

‘ He seemed but little inclined for conversation ; and 
when Brigadier Stisted asked him how it was he had 
not saved the lives of our women, he made an impatient 
gesture with his hand, as if commanding silence, and 
said, “I know nothing of it—I had nothing to > say 
to it.” His grandchild, an infant a few months old, 
was presented to us, and some one or two women of the 
Zenana showed themselves at the end of the passage, 
while the Commissioner was engaged in conversation 
with one of the begums, the latest, wh*o remained inside 
her curtain, and did not let us see her face. 

* H^re was this begum, a lady of som,e thirty-five, 

vol. xi. 23 
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very aggravating to the ex-Great Mogul, who was both 
in pain and anguish, and very anxious to get away from 
him. “ Why,” said she, “ the old (yes, X believe the 
correlative word in English is) fool goes on as if he 
was king; he’s no king now. I want to go away from 
him. He’s a troublesome, nasty, cross old fellow, and 
I’m quite tired of him.” Bowstrings and sacks! was 
not this dreadful language ? But the ex-Mogul is a 
philosopher; he merely asked one of his attendants for 
a piece of coffee-cake or chocolate, put a small piece in 
his mouth, mumbled it, smiled, and pointing with his 
thumbs over his shoulder in the direction from which 
the shrill and angry accents of queenly wrath were 
coming, said, with all the shrug and bbnhommie of a 
withered little French marquis of the old school, “ Mon 
Dieu !—I mean—Allah ! listen to her! ” And so we 
left him alone in his misery. He numbers upwards of 
eighty-two years ; but they are said to be only of lunar 
months, and that his real age is seventy-eight. It is 
needless to say that he will never, if sent, reach Caffraria 
alive.’* 

Instead of Caffraria, the ex-Mogul was sent to Ran¬ 
goon. His exile, with his begums and children about 
him, was a far milder punishment than assassination 
or the slow operation of the ponsta, to which he would 
have been condemned under the regime of his own house. 
In two years he ceased to exist, and was gathered to his 
fathers, though not to be buried with them. Far from 
being consigned to the tomb of the ancestral dead—to 
* Russell’s ‘ My Diary in India.' 
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some magnificent mausoleum' created by giants, and 
finished by jewellers—his remains were interred* just 
behind the main-guard where he was confined, beneath 
a lonely and unhonoured grave in the moistened soil of 
Rangoon, ‘ and in somewhat close proximity to the 
cook-houses of the European soldiers, so that his ghost 
will be able to enjoy at least the savoury smell of sever¬ 
al luxuries which were forbidden food to him whilst 
living.’ 

‘ Thus unlamented pass the proud away, 

The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day ! 

So perish all, whose breast ne’er learn’d to glow 
For others’ good, or melt at others’ woe.’ 

Of the boasted House of Timoor, the only adult mem¬ 
bers now remaining are ‘ the elderly Zinat Mahl, that old 
tigress; her cub, Jumma Bukht,that “interesting youth” 
who is believed to have amused himself by shooting 
English ladies with a double-barrel; his wife, who has 
given birth to several children since his arrival in Ran¬ 
goon ; and his brother Shah Abbas.’ They should be 
left to shift for themselves, and allowed to melt away in 
the crowd, till they sink into utter insignificance. 

It is well that the Great Mogul is extinct,—and it 
would be well for mankind if the Grand Turk also were 
no more. Ho curse that has afflicted the human race 
has ever been so baneful as that which Mahomedan 
rule has proved itself to mankind. 4 The Moslem rose 
as a storm-wave to entomb all the great works of ancient 
power and wisdom beneath its deluge, and to plunge 
the world into a state of barbarism that has perpetuated 
despotism, ignorance, and anarchy for many a long 
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century. He lias never been better than a gloomy, en¬ 
thusiast, hating, spurning, and slaying all who did not 
beliove and call upon the Prophet; 

‘ One of that saintly, murderous brood, 

To carnage and the Koran given, 

Who think through unbelievers’ blood 
Lies the dircctest path to heaven.’ 

His history is made up only of burnings, massacres, and 
pillages—it is one long uniform tale of cruelty without 
remorse, and of offence without prayer or penance. His 
government lias been that under which life hung by a 
thread, and female honour was exposed to the risks of 
violence. What has been his conduct towards heirs 
and competitors for the throne, but a quiet disposal of 
them by the bowstring, dagger, or poison ? How did 
he treat hfe wives and mistresses for their .slips, but 
with the sack, halter, or living burial ? What other 
has been the principle of his government than physical 
force, and plunder and extortion ? In what opinion 
did he hold his subjects, but as beasts of burden and 
beasts of prey ? In what light did he view woman but 
as a pretty toy, soulless as much as his turban, his pipe, 
and his amber mouth-piece ? The Moslem has left 
indelible traces of his presence everywhere in the ruin 
of countries, and in the slavery of nations. His great 
object was to slaughter and destroy, and to make a glory 
of his destruction. He was born not for the progress, 
but the retrogression of mankind—not for amelioration, 
but for the perpetuation of evil. He never sought to 
dispel ignorance, and sowed no seeds of improvement 
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to elevate the condition of mankind. * But for the acci¬ 
dent which gave Charles Martel the victory ov<fr the 
Saracens at Tours, Arabic and Persian had been the 
classical languages, and Islamism the religion of Europe; 
and where we have cathedrals and colleges we might 
have had mosques and mausoleums, and America and 
the Cape, the compass and the press, the steam-engine, 
the telescope, and the Copernican system, might have 
remained undiscovered' to the present day. Under the 
progress which the world has made now, the Maho- 
medan has become an obsoletism,—and to tolerate his 
existence is to tolerate an anomaly—a diseased limb 
endangering the soundness of the whole system. If it 
were possible to destroy all Makomedan institutions, 
and to eradicate all Maliomedan traditions, by one 
vigorous and simultaneous effort, and if all that is Ma- 
homedan in name or spirit were to become extinct by a 
combination of circumstances, it would be well for man¬ 
kind, and rid the world of its greatest enemy. The 
Mahomedan sits as an oppressive incubus upon society, 
hindering the onward progress of some three hundred 
millions of men, and to ignore the evil of his existence 
is the highest treason to the cause of humanity. 

Of the architectural works of the English there are 
almost none to be seen in Delhi. It is right that they 
have not risked their reputation by undertaking any, 
for to build anything deserving of ijieir name, they 
must beat the Kootub or the Jumma Musjeed. The 
Church, with its fine dome, may interest the traveller. 
It is in the Italian style, and was built, at an expense of 
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1,20,000 rupees, by Col. Skinner, a highly-distinguished 
comnfender of irregular troops in the East India Com¬ 
pany’s service. He lies interred here, ‘ after all his 
wanderings in the days of border warfare in India.’ 
The church was erected, it is said, ‘ in consequence of 
the father having made a vow, that' if his son Joseph, 
who was so dangerously ill as to be given over by the 
doctors, should recover, he would found a church as a 
thank-offering.’ 

There is also seen in this church a monument raised 
to the memory of William Fraser, who was one of the 
Residents in the Court of Delhi, and killed by the Na- 
wab Shums-ood-deen, in 1835. To take away his life, 
the Nawab had employed a Mabomedan of the name of 
Kureem Khan—‘ known to be a good shot, and a good 
rider, who could fire and re-load very quickly while his 
horse was in full gallop.’ On Sunday, the 22nd of 
March, Mr Fraser had been to a party given by a Hin¬ 
doo Rajah, from which he was returning home late in 
the night, attended by one trooper and two peons on 
foot. Kureem Khan waited for him on the road to take 
advantage of the opportunity, ‘ As Mr Fraser’s horse 
was coming up on the left side, Kureem Khan turned 
his; and as he passed by, presented his blunderbuss— 
fired—and all three balls passed into Mr Fraser’s breast. 
All three horses reared at the report and flash,—and Mr 
Fraser fell dead to the ground. Kureem galloped off, 
followed a short distance by the trooper, and the two 
peons went off and gave information to Major Pew and 
Cornet Robinson, who resided near the place. They 
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came in all haste to the spot, and had the body taken to 
the deceased’s own house : but no signs of life remained. 
They reported the murder to the magistrate, and the 
city gates were closed, as the assassin had been seen to 
enter the city by the trooper. 

* Kureem Khan*and the Nawab were both convicted 
of the crime, sentenced to death, and executed at Delhi. 
The Nawab was executed some time after Kureem, on 
Thursday morning, the 3rd of October, 1835, close out¬ 
side the north or Cashmere Gate, leading to the canton¬ 
ments. He prepared himself for the execution in an 
extremely rich and beautiful dress of light green, the 
colour which martyrs wear; but he was made to ex¬ 
change this, and he then chose one of simple white, and 
was too conscious of his guilt to urge strongly his claim 
to wear what dress he liked on such an occasion. The 
following corps were drawn up around the gallows, 
forming throe sides of a square; the first regiment of 
cavalry, the twentieth, thirty-ninth, and sixty-ninth 
regiments of native infantry ; Major Pew’s light field 
battery, and a strong party of police. On ascending 
the scaffold, the Nawab manifested symptoms of disgust 
at the approach to his person of the sweeper, who was to 
put the rope round his neck ; but he soon mastered his 
feelings, and submitted with a good grace to his fate. 
Just as he expired his body made a’'last turn, and left 
his face towards the west, or the tomb of Ms prophet , 
which the Mahomedans of Delhi considered a miracle, 
indicating that he was a martyr—not as being innocent 
of the murder, but as being executed for the murder of 
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an unbeliever ! Pilgrimages were for some time made to 
the NSwab’s tomb; but I believe they have long since 
ceased with the short gleam of sympathy that his fate 
excited. The only people that still recollect him with 
feelings of kindness are the prostitutes and dancing- 
women of the city of Delhi, among whom most of his 
revenues were squandered. 

‘ One circumstance attending the execution of the 
Nawab Shums-ood-deen, seems worthy of remark. Tho 
magistrate, Mr Frascott, desired his crier to go through 
the city the evening beforo the execution, and proclaim 
to the people, that those who might wish to be present 
at the execution were not to encroach upon the line of 
sentries that would be formed to keep clear an allotted 
space round the gallows,—nor to carry any kind of 
arms; but the crier, seemingly retaining in his recollec¬ 
tion only the words arms and sentries, gave out, after 
his Oyez, Oyez, that tho sentries had orders to use their 
anus, and shoot any man, woman, or child that should 
presume to go outside the wall to look at the execution 
of the Nawab! No person, in consequence, ventured 
out till the execution was over, when they went to see 
the Nawab himself converted into smoke; as the gen¬ 
eral impression was, that as life should leave it, tho body 
was to be blown off into the air, by a general discharge 
of musketry and artillery ! ’ * 

The monument in honour of Mr Fraser ‘cost 10,000 
( 

rupees, is made of white marble in compartments, inlaid 
with green stones representing the weeping willow.’ 

* Sleeman’s ‘ Hambies and Recollections.’ 
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Close to the church are seen the remains of what 
was once the Delhi Government College, a building with 
a lofty-pillared verandah. The college had been founded 
on the site of Dara’s palace, where had been held many 
a Hoirde of poets and philosophers by that prince. No 
pupil of the Delhi College has so distinguished a name 
as Mohun Lai. He was Moonshee to Sir Alexander 
Burnes, and had accompanied that gentleman to Cabool, 
in the Affghan expedition. 

Not far from this is the Magazine, covering several 
acres of ground. To prevent its contents falling into 
the hands of the rebels, the magazine was blown up by 
Lieutenant Willoughby on the 11th of May, 1857. 

‘ That indomitable officer, with a mind capable of con¬ 
ceiving, and a heart and hand resolute and steady to 
perform, has passed away, but his deeds can never die.’ 

Many a time has Delhi been the theatre of war and 
bloodshed, but never more so than during the great 
Sepoy Rebellion. The city was like a loaded mine, 
which took fire the instant the mutineers made their ap¬ 
pearance at one of the gates from Meerut. In a moment 
a murderous fire was opened upon the European and 
Christian residents in all quarters, and the butcheri 6 s of 
officers, civilians, merchants, and missionaries, the vio¬ 
lation and massacre of their wives and daughters, the 
spoliation and burning down of theif houses, the demoli¬ 
tion of the courts of law, the college, and the printing- 
offices, and the seizure of the Ludlow dastle, the Metcalfe 
House, the arsenal, and the park of artillery, inaugurated 
the epoch of the finale of Feringhee rule. The prelude 
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gone through, the Great Mogul was proclaimed to have 
once more commenced his independent reign. For a 
long time the centre of intrigue and disaffection, the 
imperial city now became the great focus and stronghold 
of rebellion. The red-handed Sepoys poured in from all 
parts of the Presidency to this great rendezvous, and the 
soldiery within the walls of the city swelled to the 
number of 60,000 men. Its state now has been very 
well depicted in the following short extract:—‘ The 
market-place of Delhi was crowded by a large number 
of soldiers and inhabitants, some vociferating, some 
shouting, and others earnestly conning over a proclama¬ 
tion which was written in large Persian characters, and 
pasted on a board stuck up for the purpose. It was a 
motley group. There was the fat greasy burgher, the 
rotundity of whose paunch sufficiently indicated the 
fulness of his purse, anxiously asking his neighbour 
about the current events of the day, and trembling for 
his hoarded riches, which may change hands, as ho well 
knows, during the terrible time of war. There was the 
braggadocio Sepoy, his skull-cap sot jauntily on his head, 
his eyes red with bhang, shouting that the Company’s 
raj was over, and boasting of the murder of some ten or 
twelve Feringhees during the mutiny at Delhi. There 
also was the fanatic Mussulman running about frantically 
and calling on the* followers of the Faith to arms, and 
to annihilate the Kaffir who kill swine, and oh, abomin¬ 
ation eat them! “ 0 ye people of Delhi,” shouted he, 
“ up, up, and be doing. Rejoice, for the day is come 
when the Feringhees will bo driven from the land. 
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Their wives and daughters shall belong to you, and their 
children shall grow up to be your slaves and bonds¬ 
men.” ’ 

Such were the sights and sounds that met the eyes 
and struck the ears of men for many a day, during 
which the mutinous Sepoys exerted every nerve to prop 
up a visionary kingdom. The English, taken unawares, 
were for a time astounded. But in less than a month, 
collecting all the available troops, they moved down to 
Delhi, and sat before its walls for the recovery of that 
city. ‘It was with no ordinary emotions,’ says Dr 
Russell, ‘I visited the remains of our trenches, and 
looked out over the decaying parapets upon the city 
and its great circling sweep of wall, and bastion, and 
battery; for I saw it was the pride, self-reliance, and 
greatness of a conquering race alone, which had enabled 
a handful of men to sustain and successfully conduct 
the most hopeless military enterprise that was ever 
undertaken. But at the same time I felt that had we 
been demi-gods we must have failed, if the enemy, to 
whom wc were opposed, had possessed the ordinary 
intelligence and military skill of any European soldiery. 
At every step the audacity of the siege, the grandness 
of our courage, the desperation of our position, grew 
upon me. I visited our old cantonments—the Flag¬ 
staff, the Subzee Mundee, the house lof Hindoo Rao, and 
so on, down to the canal. Our position, strong enough 
and well-chosen, was nevertheless ’enfiladed by the 
enemy’s batteries at Kassgung, and the quantity of shot 
and fragments of shell lying inside our trenches show 
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how heavy their fire was. It was, indeed, one of the 
noblest exploits to take such a city as that before us, 
surrounded by strong high walls of masonry, defended 
by most formidable bastions and crenelated curtains, 
with good flanking fire at certain parts, and a very fine 
glacis covering three-fourths or more of the height of 
the wall, behind which was an army at least six times 
as numerous as our own. Most of those defences 
were put in order by oyr engineers; and it is a'most 
extraordinary proof of the blind confidence of our In¬ 
dian authorities in the status quo, that they prepared 
Delhi with such care and skill for a defence, placed in¬ 
side it a garrison, and then denuded it of European 
troops. I was in great pain, going about on my crippled 
and swollen leg, but I thought it shame to talk of such 
sufferings in a place that had been the head-quarters of 
misery, wounds, suffering, and death.’ 

The main picket of the British forces was at Hindoo 
Mao, on the top of the ridge that is to the north-west of 
the city. The chief efforts of the Sepoys were directed 
against this post of*the besiegers. From the 8tli of 
June, 1857, until the fall of Delhi, it had to sustain 
twenty-six attacks. The name Hindoo Itao is from-the 
son of the notorious Sirjee Itao Ghatkea, the brother-in- 
law of Doulut Rao Seindia, and the brother of Baiza 
Baee. Her Highnbss was a pensioner on the British 
Government. ‘The brother also swallowed a pension, 
with as good a grace as the “Ancient Pistol” did 
Fluellen’s le§k. This worthy resided in Delhi, in which 
neighbourhood he was often seen figuring in top-boots 
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and other affectations of English costume. He formed 
one of the assemblage at Ferozepore in 1838, J when 
Lord Auckland and Runjeet Singh diplomatized at each 
other. Being a pushing fellow, he thrust himself into 
a foremost place at one of the interviews between the 
Governor-General and the Maharajah; when a S^ikh 
asked the Mahratta—“ Are you not a pensioner of the 
English ?” “ Yes,” was the pithy reply, “ and so will 

you be soon.” ’ 

Close to the Hindoo Rao ‘ is a much-injured domed 
building—the Flag-staff Tower, where the European re¬ 
sidents on the 11th of May, 1857, took refuge before 
fleeing from the palace.’ The ‘well-known Sammy 
House, a small temple, and the chosen battle-ground 
on several occasions,’ is on the extreme right of the 
ridge. The Suhzec Mundee and Roshcnara Gardens were 
on the right flank of the British. 

The heavy siege guns arrived in September, when 
five batteries were constructed, and some fifty pieces of 
artillery opened their fire upon the doomed city. From 
the 11th of that month, ‘day and* night the pounding 
went on, and roll after roll of ordnance thunder, in a 
succession almost momentary, fell with electric effect 
upon the ear.’ The Cashmere Bastion was the princi¬ 
pal object of fire—‘ and the dreadful state of ruin which 
it now (ten years after the siege) liefe in, attests the ac¬ 
curacy of the fife of the British guns % ’ It had ‘ only a 
few months before been restored and strengthened by 
the English Govertiment for the protection or beautifica¬ 
tion of the city of the Mogul, but soon began to crumble 
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away under the play of English 24-pounders/ The 14th 
of September was the great day for the storming of the 
city of Delhi, and the attacking force was divided into 
four columns, with a reserve. The gallant party fixed 
upon to blow open the Cashmere Gate consisted * of Lieu¬ 
tenants Salkeld and Home; Serjeants Carmichael, Bur¬ 
gess, and Smith; Bugler Hawthorne (who accompanied 
the party to sound the advance when the gate was 
blown in), and eight nftive Sappers under Havildar 
Madhoo to carry the bags of powder. This heroic little 
band, forming a forlorn hope, and feeling themselves 
doomed almost to certain death, waited in a most 
agonizing suspense for the appointed signal. It came, 
the firing suddenly ceased, the cheer of the rifles rang 
through the air, out moved Home with four soldiers, 
each carrying a bag of powder on his head; close be¬ 
hind him came Salkeld, port-fire in hand, with four 
more soldiers similarly laden; while a short distance 
behind, the storming party, 150 strong, followed up by 
the main body of the column in rear. The gateway, as 
in all native cities, was on the side of the bastion, and 
had an outer gateway in advance of the ditch. Home 
and his party were at this outer gate almost before their 
appearance was known. It was open, but the draw¬ 
bridge so shattered that it was very difficult to cross; 
however, they got? over, reached the main gate, and 
laid their bags unharmed. 

‘ So utterly paralyzed were the enemy at the au¬ 
dacity of the proceeding, that they only fired a few 
straggling shots, and made haste to close the wicket 
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with, every appearance of alarm, so that Lieut. Home, 
after laying his bags, jumped into the ditch uithurt. 
It was now Salkeld’s turn. Ho also advanced with 
four other bags of powder and a lighted port-fire, but 
the enemy had now recovered from their consternation, 
and had seen the smallness of the party and the object 
of their approach. A deadly fire was opened on the 
little band from the open wicket not ten feet distant. 
Salkeld laid his bags, but was, shot through the arm 
and leg, and fell back on the bridge, handing the port¬ 
fire to Sergca'nt Burgess, bidding him light the fusee. 
Burgess was instantly shot dead in the attempt. Ser¬ 
jeant Carmichael then advanced, took up the port-fire 
and succeeded in the attempt, but immediately fell mor¬ 
tally wounded. Serjeant Smith, seeing him fall, ad¬ 
vanced at/a run, but finding that the fusee was already 
burning, threw himself down into the ditch, whore the 
bugler had already conveyed poor Salkeld. In another 
moment a terrific explosion shattered the massive gate, 
the bugle sounded the advancb, and then with a loud 
cheer the storming party was in the gateway, and in a 
few minutes more the column,—and the Cashmere Gfite 
and Main Guard were once more in our hands/ 

There was a breach made also at the Water Bastion, 
—‘ and that part of the wall exactly facing the Kood- 
seah Garden even yet gives evidence how dreadfully 
severe the cannonading must have been.’ 

The first column, headed by Brigadier Nicholson, 
carried the breach at the Cashmere Gate, and steadily 
advanced clearing the ground before them, and dis- 
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lodging the enemy from the church and kutcherry. 
Pack8d as the British troops were in a narrow lane, they 
suffered terribly from the galling fire kept up from the 
adjacent houses. To check their advance towards the 
Lahore Gate, two heavy field-pieces were run out and 
opened, but a rush being made, one of the guns was 
wrested from the enemy. The other gun romained to 
be captured. Nicholson waved his sword and led his 
men on, when a rebel bullet struck him in the chest, 
and he was carried off mortally wounded to the rear. 
The remains of that splendid soldier lie in the new 
cemetery outside the Cashmere Gate. ‘ John Nicholson’s 
life has yet to be written. lie was a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner in the Punjaub Civil Commission, when he was 
suddenly called upon to assume a high military com¬ 
mand in the attacking force. As a civil officer his 
reputation was of the very highest; he was in every 
place where he could be of the least possible assistance, 
and he effectually supervised every official in his district. 
This extraordinary man had more influence with his 
subordinates than perhaps any Englishman in the East 
has ever had. One class of natives actually worshipped 
him, and termed themselves “ The Nieholsanee Fakeers.” 
A native, speaking of him, said,—“ The sound of his 
horse’s hoofs were heard from Attock to the Khyber.” 
In axi official report of the Punjaub Government, this 
sentence occurs^—“Nature makes but few such men, 
and the Punjaub is happy to have had one.” The present 
Governor-General, in referring to this heroic character, 
has used these words :—“ His sterner qualities and his 
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high sense of duty are generally known, not so perhaps 
his remarkable deliberation, which with him preceded 
the infliction of punishment.” At the time of his death 
he was but 35 years of age.’ 

From the 14th to the 17th of September, the Church, 
the Kutcherry, the College, the Kotwallee, the Maga¬ 
zine, and the Delhi Bank House were, one after the other, 
carried and recovered. On the 18th, the line of commu¬ 
nication between the Magazine and the Cubul Gate was 
completed. On the 19th, the Burn Bastion, near the 
Lahore Gate, was taken possession of by a surprise. This 
bastion is so called from Colonel Burn, Avho, with a 
handful of men, made a most memorable defence of 
Delhi in 1804; against an overwhelming army of Ilolkar 
and the cannonade of a hundred and thirty guns. Here 
is the eulogy of Sir D. Ochterlony, then liesident, on 
that gallant defence :—‘ It cannot but reflect the great¬ 
est honour on the discipline, courage, and fortitude of 
British troops, in the eves of all Ilindoostun, to observe, 
that with a small force they sustained a siege of nine 
days, repelled an assault, and defended a city ten miles 
in circumference, and which had ever before been given 
up at the first appearance of an enemy at its gates.’ 

The 20th of September was the day of the final cap¬ 
ture of Delhi. On that day, the imperial palace was 
entered, and found deserted. The cannons of the vic¬ 
torious Anglo-Saxons were now planted upon the 
conquered bastions, to pour death and destruction on 
the devoted city. No resistance was offered, henceforth 
to the colxquerqrs, who filled the squares, and poured 

von xi. 24 
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through every street of Delhi. It was all up with the 
Sepoys ; their hornets' nest was broken, and their cause 
knocked on the head. In large masses they made the 
best of their way out of the city by the bridge of boats 
across the Jumna. The rebellious in heart and in deed 
all fled for their lives. From the ramparts of the citadel, 
the booming of cannon announced the re-occujiation of 
Delhi by the British troops, and the proud ensign of 
the victors once more waved over the city—the last 
monarch of the House of Timoor ceasing from that day 
to indulge in his dreams of the restoration of a Mogul 
empire, till the time came for him to go across the sea, 
and expiate his crimes by a life-long banishment from 
the scenes of his evil deeds. 

Under the promptings of angry passions, it had been 
intended to give over Delhi to demolition, and to raze 
it to the ground. ‘ It was Sir John Laurence who stayed 
the hand of destruction, that, would have disgraced the 
English and classed them on a par with the Asiatic. 
The outcast population had been shut out from the city 
forinany a month, and lived in ‘miserable sheds stretch¬ 
ing for miles along the road-side. More squalid and 
vile nought can be, save the wretched creatures who 
haunt them—once, perhaps, rich bunneahs, merchants 
and shopkeepers.’ This is the language of an eye-wit¬ 
ness in the June bf 1858. Now even, though ten years 
later, we think .that, in going over to the Kootub, wc 
saw some of the ‘ miserable sheds ’ and ‘ wretched crea¬ 
tures ' spoken of—the latter especially, in the beings of 
old withered Mussulmans and gypsy-like Mussulmanees, 
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wlio stood up to clamour for a little charity as our 
gharry passed the road. 

The amnesty opened the way to people for returning 
to their forbidden homes, and Delhi is now once more 
a crowded and busy city, as though it had never passed 
through the crisis most terrible in the records of its 
history. It was thought that the re-establishment of 
British India upon its former looting would be the work, 
at least, of a quarter of a century. But it has taken 
only five and twenty months in the place of as many 
years, which is one of the best proofs that the .Rebellion 
was not national, but a military revolt. 

Though much of Delhi had been a miserable aggre¬ 
gate of hovels, it is described by an old traveller to have 
been ‘ of the bigness of London, Paris, and Amsterdam 
together, and of incomparable greater population and 
riches.’ The highest population of Delhi was two mil¬ 
lions in the time of Aurungzebe—that of Rome having 
been three millions, and that of London being now 
somewhere between the two numbers. It is not known 
how much the population had been, when, during the 
Mahratta government, there was no sleeping in safe 
skins without the walls, and all those who lingered in 
old Delhi made their way into the city. Three years 
before the Mutiny the number returned was upwards 
of 150,000. Not much below this, we think, would be 
the present population. Though the ctfpital of the Ma- 
homedans from 'their earliest conquest, it is remarkable 
that the Hindoo element has always been greater than 
their nation in Delhi. Notwithstanding their long- 
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continued emigration, and their natural increase under 
circumstances which afforded them great facilities for 
the rearing of families, the Mussulmans have never 
borne a greater proportion than one-tenth or, at most, 
one-eighth of the original inhabitants of the soil. 

The Moguls again seem to have never had very large 
numbers of their nation in the Mahomedan population 
of India. The hostile feelings of the House of Timoor 
towards the Tartars and Usbegs, had effectually closed 
the door against the influx of those foreigners. ‘ Wher¬ 
ever the Roman conquers, he inhabits/ is an observation 
of Seneca, from which perhaps modem politicians de¬ 
rive their principal argument in favour of colonization. 
But it was the policy of the wise Akber to consolidate 
his empire by amalgamating the different Indians under 
the same laws and the same letters, under the same 
faith and the same fraternity—a policy, the noblest ever 
inaugurated by a conqueror. The Moguls were pro¬ 
bably a more limited class than even the English are at 
the present day. In the time of Aurungzebe the 
Persians were a numerous and powerful body in Delhi. 
The descendants of the ancient Ghorians formed a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the men in power. In the army 
were many Persian and Affghan officers and soldiers. 
The Vizier of the Mogul empire was then a Persian. 
The same numerical greatness of the Patans is observable 
even now in Ddihi. It is more common to see in the 
great thoroughfare of the Chandney Chowk, Mussul¬ 
mans dressed in tight trousers and short tunics, with 
skull-caps on their heads, that indicate them to be of 
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the Patan origin, than heavy-turbaned Moguls in loose 
pyjamahs, flowing gowns, and embroidered sappers. 
The ancient Mogulparah has now no name or inhabitant. 
ISTever encouraged to emigrate and settle by the sove¬ 
reigns of their nation, the Moguls have always formed a 
very small section in India, and the few families that sur¬ 
vived the fall of their empire are wearing out and dying 
off in the lapse of time—the luxuries and pleasures to 
which they are addicted telling very much against the 
propagation of their class. 

The early Mussulmans are described to have been 
‘ stout and ruddy men.’ Those of Aurungzebe’s time 
had come to be ‘ slender, dark, and sallow.’ The Ma- 
homcdan-Delhians of our day are extremely poor-built, 
effeminate, and wretched in their physical appearance. 
True, that the soil and climate have chiefly conspired to 
tell against their original mountain hardihood, and bring 
on this degeneracy. It is partly the consequence, also, 
of the stoppage of every infusion of the vigorous blood 
of their parent tribe. But we would attribute it more 
to moral than physical causes—to their vices and 
diseases, than to the temperature of the land over 
which the sun shoots fiery rays for ten months ill the 
year. As a class, the Mahomedans are extremely vi¬ 
cious. The vegetarian Hindoos are by far a more sober 
people, and comparatively enjoy a better physical con¬ 
dition. It is the Mahomedan who is generally seen 
everywhere afflicted with the most disgusting diseases 
and leprosies—the effect of his anticipating the kauris 
of heaven upon earth. On this subject medical and 
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mortuary statistics must throw light to arrive at accur¬ 
ate conclusions. It is a remarkable fact to notice, that 
the later Mogul emperors all died at very old ages. 
Shah Alum died in his eighty-sixth year. His son, 
Akber Shah, died at eighty. Bahadur Shah sunk into 
the grave at about the same green old age. This may 
show that longevity is hereditary rather than acquired 
from that temperance which is commonly supposed to 
be rewarded by length of years. 

If a decent dress, and polished manners, and exter¬ 
nal urbanities, had not set off the Mahomedans, they 
would have been ‘ monsters of the wilds,’ as Aurungzebe 
always styled the Persians. The Mahomcdan has a 
praiseworthy regard of outward appearance, — and 
though he has ever such a large degree of self-esteem, 
he is seldom uncivil in speaking to an inferior. The 
vocabulary of no language abounds with so many words 
for polite address. In the adoption of these externali¬ 
ties, by all grades of the Hindoos in Delhi, consists 
their great outward difference from the Hindoos of 
Bengal. Our rich mahajnm of Calcutta, particularly 
those from the Eastern districts, do not in the least 
fear sinking in the estimation of the public from the 
shabbiness of their clothing, the meanness of their lodg¬ 
ings, or the fashion of their equipages. But in Delhi, 
a Hindoo is never, without a chapkan over his dhotee, 
and a skull-cap on his head. The same colloquy, the 
same costume, and the same civilities, seem to have ap¬ 
parently effaced all external distinctions between a 
Hindoo and Mahomedan of Delhi. The only mark by 
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which one may make out their races, is that the former 
buttons his tunic on tlve right side, and the latteii hooks 
his on the side of the heart. 

Nothing like * the bigness of London, Paris, and 
Amsterdam together ’ is now seen in the size of Delhi. 
Including the suburban houses of the English, the 
walled town would not be much more than half the 
size of modern London singly. It is no longer thickly 
peopled, and highly-adorned with useful and orna¬ 
mental works, from Budderpore on the south, to 
Kushak Shikar, near Hindoo Rao, on the north, when 
Delhi was in its glory, and was of the size as described 
above. The great capital of Northern India has yet all 
the features and attributes of a metropolis, but, in com¬ 
paring it with Calcutta, the latter has decidedly the 
advantage in general magnificence. Delhi has nothing 
that can be put in competition with our splendid 
squares. There are no such places for driving and 
walking as the Maidan and Strand. The ITooghly 
would be degraded by a comparison with the Jumna,— 
and though the whole splendour of the town at once 
bursts upon the view from the opposite shore, the coup 
d'ceil is not half so grand and striking as that presented 
by the City of Palaces when approached from the 
Botanical Gardens. In point of vast and beautiful 
domes, high ornamental gateways, and richness of 
materials, Delhi has an immense superiority to all that 
one has to see of their kinds in Calcutta. The Kootub 
may immeasurably distance the Oehterlony monument, 
and the Jumma Musjeed ought not to be mentioned in 
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the same breath with St Paul’s Cathedral. But it is very- 
much ,to be doubted whether, in its best days, Delhi 
had any such tasteful buildings as our Fever Hospital, 
our Metcalfe Hall, and our classical Mint. It is not 
fair, however, to institute a comparison between a fallen 
and a rising city. 

Hor is there to be seen now a sixteenth part of those 
‘ incomparable riches ’ which Delhi once possessed. 
The ancient wealth and opulence of that city have all 
disappeared. Its trade has gone to ruin long- ago. 
There was a time when Delhi sent out governors to 
Bengal, Allahabad, Guzerat, Lahore, Cashmere, and 
the Deccan. To Delhi came the annual revenue from 
all those provinces. In Delhi were ostentatiously dis¬ 
played, and lavishly spent, great fortunes made in re¬ 
mote soubliadarics by oppression and corruption. In 
Delhi were the King and his Court. It was the place 
to which all, from the highest omrah to the lowest 
peasant, looked forward with hope and anxiety and 
awe. But it is long since that the glory' of that proud 
city has departed. The wealth once deemed inexhaust¬ 
ible has passed away. So far back as 1783 tho state 
of its trade was no better than as follows :—‘ The bazars 
in Delhi are but indifferently furnished at present, and 
the population of the city miserably reduced of late 
years: the Chandnqy Chowk is the best-furnished bazar 
in the city, though the commerce is very trifling. Cot¬ 
ton cloths are still manufactured, and the inhabitants 
export indigo. Their chief imports are by means of the 
northern caravans, which come once a year, and. bring 
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with them, from Cabul and Cashmere, shawls, fruit, and 
horses : the two former articles are procurable im»Delhi 
at a reasonable rate. There is also a manufacture at 
Delhi for bedrce hooka bottoms. The cultivation about 
the city is principally on the banks of the Jumna, where 
it is very good; the neighbourhood produces com and 
rice, millet and indigo. The limes are very large and 
fine. Precious stones likewise are to be had at Delhi, 
of very good quality, particularly the large red and 
black cornelians; and pcorozas are sold in the several 
bazars.’ Indigo, that is spoken of by Abul Fazil to 
have sold at ten to fifteen rupees the maund, is still 
grown, manufactured,, and exported as before. But 
the manufacture of cotton fabrics have ceased from the 
day that hand-looms failed to compote with machinery. 
Cabul grapes, pomegranates, and raisins, are now both 
abundant and cheap. Precious stones must continue to 
sell here, till the city is de-Mahomedanized, and Angli¬ 
cized in spirit and taste. 

Perhaps nobody in Delhi now recollects the art 
of enamelling tiles, that is to be seen in the Leela 
Boorj. But in many particulars the modern Delhians 
evince no want of ingenuity and industry. In the 
delicate and laborious workmanship of mosaics, in the 
enamelling of jewellery, in the elegant manufacture of 
carpets and shawls, they are highly skilful. Miniature- 
portrait painting is also practised in great excellence. 
Ismail Khan, residing in tho ‘Kala Baolee,’ has the 
greatest reputation for his ‘very beautiful artistic 
work.’ .There is another Mahomedan in the Chand- 
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ney Chowk, who is also a skilful artist in minia¬ 
tures.* 1 

The little merchandise that is in Delhi is chiefly in 
the hands of Hindoos—its merchants, shopkeepers, 
jewellers, upholsterers, coach-builders, and stable- 
keepers, are all Hindoos, excepting a few of them. 
The office is the great object of ambition to the Ma- 
homedans—their nation has been bred and accustomed 
to it for many generations, and they sigh for £ the re¬ 
storation of the old Maliomedan regime with precisely 
the same feelings that Whigs and Tories sigh for the 
return to power of their respective parties; it would 
give them all the offices in a country where office is 
everything.’ Though so inferior now, the Chandney 
Chowk is still a very splendid and showy street. The 
shops are gay and gaudy enough, the stream of life 
flows through it ceaselessly, and the great city-roar is 
continually in your ears. No place could have been 
better chosen for the Kotwallec than this crowded noisy 
thoroughfare, where men are apt to break the peace,— 
and ‘ every bargain is a battle.’ 

Living in Delhi is yet nearly as cheap as in the 
Hindoo or Mahomedan times. High food and high 
wages, without corresponding intelligence, ent erprise, and 
energy for acquisition, are evils that are telling severely 
on the middle cldkses of Bengal. The statesman may 
congratulate hiijaself on the emancipation of the ryot 
from thraldom, but our gentry rues the hasty and pre¬ 
mature introduction of those reforms which are yet un¬ 
suited to the state of civilization in our country. In 
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Delhi; the necessaries of life are had at such low rates 
yet as they must be within the reach of the veriest pau¬ 
per, and make starvation unknown in the land. The 
freshest flesh, without the tare of bones, sells at two 
annas the seer—a fact that must water the mouth of 
every grist within the Ditch. Sweetmeats, that, in 
Calcutta, have risen two hundred times in value, and 
made it a great hardship for parents to solemnize the 
bridal feast of their sons and daughters with a decent ap¬ 
pearance, are here cheap, unadulterated, and excellent. 
The cheapest thing in Delhi is the fruit. The Bengalee 
has his cocoanuts and plantains—the Delhi-wallah has 
his oranges, limes, melons, and sao-fills (apples). But 
the most rich and abundant fruit of India—the mango, 
is, unhappily, a desideratum to the Delhians. In our 
several rambles in and about the town, scarcely any 
mango-tree fell under our observation. It was not 
without reason, therefore, that in the reign of* Shah 
Jehan, couriers were stationed between Delhi and Maza- 
gong, to secure an abundant and fresh supply of the 
finest mangoes for the royal table. 

Yisited the Delhi Institute .■«-This is a place in which 
one may spend an hour or two with great pleasure. The 
building is constructed in elegant taste, and is an orna¬ 
ment of the city in a European style of architecture. 
The outer surface of the building is Covered and orna¬ 
mented with a stucco made principally^from the dust of 
pulverized red-stone, which has taken a fine polish, and 
given that appearance of stone to the-building, •which 
is possessed by the numerous Mahomedan structures. 
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ITitherto, ehunam had been made to look like marble in 
all Ifidian architecture. But the substitution of this 
more enduring stone-dust plastering is an improvement, 
which is likely to recommend its general introduction 
all over the country. In the Fort, we saw the apart¬ 
ments in the Harem, the Tusbear-Klumnah, and the 
Motee Musjeed, to be plastered in this fashion with the 
dust of white marble, where the stones required repair 
and washing. The sum which the Delhi Institute has 
cost to build is over two lacs of rupees—and would even 
eight lacs more have sufficed to give Delhi a building of 
half the size, durability, and grandeur of the Jumma 
Musjeed ? The age of cheap food and lodging has gone, 
and that of high wages and rack-rent has succeeded. 

In the premises of the Delhi Institute are the Sta¬ 
tion-Library, the Government College, and the Museum. 
The first is on the ground floor, in the westernmost cor¬ 
ner of the building. Previous to the Mutiny, the Delhi 
Library was the largest in the Upper Provinces, when 
it contained 9000 volumes. There was no time for us 
to examine its treasures, and we passed on to the Museum, 
that is in the adjoining hall. Near the steps leading 
into the hall are two broken statues in red-stone, that 
first of all attract your notice. They are of half size, 
being from the waist to the hcad-r-one of them headless, 
and the other nosteless. Nobody about tho place could 
tell us whose iujages they were, though from the very 
first we did not fail to suspect them of having been the 
statues of Jeimul and Puttoo. On asking the guide 
whether they had ever been upon the backs of two ele- 
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phants, and receiving an answer in the affirmative, all 
eur doubts as to the identity of the statues were removed. 
The Rajpoot pugree, and the Hindoo robe buttoned on 
the right side, were further confirmations. It next re¬ 
mained to make out which of them was the statue of 
Jeimul, and which one of Puttoo. The headless statue 
was altogether out of consideration. The one that had 
its face entire, excepting the nose, had all the features 
of a grown-up man and developed maturity. Now, at 
The time that Puttoo perished in the defence of Chectore, 
he ‘ was only sixteen years old, and had lately married. 
To check any compunctious reluctance that he might, 
feel in leaving his wife behind, his heroic mother armed 
the young wife as well as herself, and with her descend¬ 
ed the rock, and the defenders of Clieetore saw her fall 
fighting by the side of her Amazonian mother.’ This 
left no uncertainty as to the statue of Jeimul. The 
truth of Bernier’s description is at once acknowledged, 
it being impossible not to read in the stern features of 
the statue, 

‘The unconquerable will, 

And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield,' 

that distinguished the gallant Rajpoot chief, who de¬ 
fended the fortress of Chectore against the genius and 
resources of Akber. The expression of Anger in Ho¬ 
garth’s picture of that passion, is not more true to nature 
than the expression of high-spiritedness and stern reso¬ 
lution in the statue of Jcimul. There is a great deal of 
mind in his countenance, which speaks highly in favour 
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of the art of the Moguls, though this is the only instance 
in which one has to judge of their sculptural skill. The 
muscular development of the body, as exhibited in the 
broad chest and rounded shoulders, has been executed 
with great exactness. The folds in the sleeves of the 
robe are almost of European perfection. The pugrcc is 
a very good likeness of the modern Marwaree turban. 

Poor Puttoo, if we may be allowed the expression, 
having survived his death for nearly three hundred 
years, has at lust become headless. Ilis friend and col-* 
league has yet to run his career—the chipped nose may 
sprout again under skilful sculptural surgery. The 
pugree and robe are interesting points in the history of 
Indian costume for the Social-Science wallah. There 
can be no doubt that the statues were erected by a gen¬ 
erous conqueror in admiration of the great gallantry of 
his enemies. 

Inside, the principal oblong hall is fitted up as a 
gallery, hung up with half-length portraits of many of 
the celebrated characters of our modern history, from 
Sir Charles Metcalfe to the present Governor-General. 
The collection is interesting to a physiognomist, who 
may read the histories of their lives in many of the faces, 
particularly in that of Sir Henry Lawrence. Sir Charles 
Metcalfe has his eye upon you, wherever you move 
about in the hall^t Lord Canning pleases above all 
, others by the calm dignity written upon his features. 
Ilis is a name that shall always be associated with that 
of Clive—the one ,as the conqueror, and the other as the 
saviour, of India. As the collection appears to-bear a 
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reference to all those notabilities whose names are in¬ 
separably connected with that of Delhi, one misses the 
portraits of Lord Lake, Sir David Ochterlony, and Sir 
Archdale Wilson, 

There is a portrait of Hindoo Rao, who is fortunate 
to have his name made familiar to the reader of Indian 
history by the events of the Sepoy Mutiny. The 
swarthy Mahratta, and his glittering diamonds and 
pearls, appear to be great incongruities. He looks a 
very stout man—the rich pudding of a pension would 
make any man do so. But, after all, his eyes have 
great fire in them. 

The Museum is divided into departments 4 agricul¬ 
tural,’ 4 zoological,’ 4 ethnological,’ 4 archaeological,’' &c. 
In the agricultural department we counted the various 
cereals of the district to number one hundred and twenty- 
one species. The specimens in the zoological and orni¬ 
thological repositories are few and not very curious. 
The ethnological department contains pictures of all the 
different people under the sun. Indeed, Shakespeare’s 
description of man as 4 the beauty of the world, and the 
paragon of animals,’ seems to be applicable only to the 
noble Aryan, and not either to the Malayan or the 
Negro species. These have not 4 the human face divine,’ 
—but its caricature. Never was a saying more true 
jthan that 4 the proper study of mankind is man.’ 

By far the most interesting part of the Museum was. 
tha arebasological cabinet. Here is a collection of coins 
to interest the numismatic student- There arc also 
curious Arabic and Persian manuscripts, and cali- 
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graphic specimens of great beauty—one or two of them 
in gold characters. Most of all interesting to us was a 
little image that turned up in sinking a well at Soonput, 
near Paneeput, in December, 1864. The place is remark¬ 
able for being one of the five pats or praxthas assigned 
over to the Pandava brothers, and has derived its name 
from Rajah Sonee, the son of Ilhoput, who reigned 920 
. a. c. The image is of clay, baked and polished like 
, Ohunar pottery. The figure is sitting cross-legged 
i with a club in each hand. Below the left knee is ob¬ 
served a very short inscription, in a very old Jfagari 
character. General Cunningham has read this inscrip- 
* tion, and supposes the idol to be an Aditya, or image* 
of the sun. The age of it he thinks to be at least 1200 
years. This agrees with the period—the seventh ccn- 
turv—when Puranium had, like Briareus, assumed a 

■> 

hundred heads and forms to contend with Buddhism. 
There were then followers of Brahma, Indra, Ganesha, 
Surya, Chandra, and a host of gods, all of whom suc¬ 
cumbed to the powerful Shivites and Vishuuvites. The 
only trace of the worship of Surya found in our day is 
in Benares, where, in a corner of the quadrangle of the 
temple of Unna-poorna, is a small shrine dedicated to 
the sun. The idol representing that luminary, how¬ 
ever, is seated in a chariot drawn by seven horses, with 
a glory round his hpad—a representation of the old Sol 
, of Homer. 

Russell relates of ‘ a nice little parson, who was all 
solicitude about a. pattern for his pulpit-ornaments in 
the new church at Delhi. He said to me, “ Did you 
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observe the ball and cross on the top of the church ?” 
“Yes/’ “ Well; the Sepoys fired at them. The Ijall is 
full of bullet-holes; the cross is untouched! ” My good 
friend wished to imply that something of a miraculous 
interposition had diverted the infidel missiles, and I did 
not desire to shake his faith by observing that the cross 
was solid, while it was evident the ball was hollow.’ 
This identical bull has been since taken down, and de¬ 
posited as a treasure in the Museum. It is of hollow 
lead, full of bullet-holes, some of them larger than a 
thumb’s head. In the same mauner did the Mogul em¬ 
perors preserve Morad’s howdah as a curiosity. It got 
bristled with arrows in the battle of Agra, and was pre¬ 
served to the time of Feroksere, when Khali Khan, the 
historian, saw it stuck as full of arrows as quills upon 
the fretful porcupine. 

In the eastern wing is flic Government College. It 
was vacation, and the school was not open. Few Ma- 
homedan boys attend this institution — their parents 
and guardians being yet of Caliph Omar’s opinion, that 
the world needs no book but the Koran. Not Galileo 
himself can make them get over their prejudice against 
(loorbecns or telescopes, and convince them that the 
Khnt-i-abyuz, or Milky Way, is not made of the marks 
left in the sky by Bora )!•, the rough-shod donkew on 
which the Prophet rode from Aenpilem to heaven. 
There was, many years ago, a European head-master 
at the school of Meerut, who could not make his pupils 
gulp down the fact, that the sun v as seen for six 
months .together in the Polar regions. ‘ If the sun did 
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not go down the horizon/ the boys said, ‘ how could the 
peoplp there observe the Ramazan, and fast for half the 
year?’ The teacher gave up his geographical.lessons 
in despair. The fusion of the Mahomedan element, to 
form a common national Indian mass, requires the heat 
of the melting point of granite—or 2372 degrees of 
the political Fahrenheit. 

In an intellectual point of view, Delhi is yet far be¬ 
hind Calcutta. It has scarcely made the progress to 
form an enlightened public opinion, to call public meet¬ 
ings, to make public speeches, to speak out its idea 
through the press, to discuss questions of social reform, 
to make a move for the intellectual elevation of women, 


and to project political associations. Before another 
generation the Hindoo public mind of Delhi—for there 
is no knowing what the Mahomedan may be brewing in 
his head—can hardly be expected to have its energy 
aroused to any undertaking for national regeneration. 
For his long, zealous, and approved services, for his 
high professional abilities, and his unexceptionable con¬ 
duct, the Baboo, who occupies the math^jnatical chair 
in the College, is going to be rewarded with a Khillut 
in the forthcoming Durbar. 

The Queen's Gardens adjoin the Institute. They 
may not be of great extent, but are of great beauty. 


heightened by a charming disposition of lawn and trees 
after the English Taste,—and being in the very heart of 


Delhi, one may walk there in ten minutes, stroll through 


them, and enjoy all that is to be enjoyed. Observed a 
large oblong-shaped white marble bath of the Mogul 
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times, cut in a huge block, in which the emperors pro¬ 
bably had their duckings on a summer afternoon. Near 
the gateway, Jeimul’s elephant is being put up. Shade 
of Pilpay ! we must invoke thy aid to describe this ele¬ 
phant to our reader:—‘In a certain country, there 
existed a village of blind men, who had heard^of an 
amazing animal, called the elephant, of the shape of 
which, however, they could procure no idea. One day 
an elephant passed through the place; the villagers 
crowded to the spot where the animal was standing; 
and one of them seized his trunk, another his ear, an¬ 
other his tail, another one of his legs. After thus en¬ 
deavouring to gratify their curiosity, they returned into 
the village, and sitting down together, began to com¬ 
municate their ideas on the shape of the elephant to the 
villager's; the man who had seized his trunk said, he 
thought this animal must be like the body of the plan¬ 
tain tree; he who had touched his car was of opinion, 
that he was like the winnowing fan; the man who had 
laid hold of his tail said, he thought he must resemble 
a snake; and he who had caught his log declared, ho 
must be like a pillar. An old blind man, of some judg¬ 
ment, was present, who, though greatly perplexed in 
attempting to reconcile these jarring notions, at length 
said,—You have all been to examine the animal, and 
what you report, therefore, cannot he false; I suppose, 
then, that the part resembling the plantain tree must 
be his trunk; what you thought similar to a fan must 
be his ear; the part like a snake must be the tail; and 
that like a pillar must be his leg. In this way, the old 
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mau, uniting all tlieir conjectures, made out something 
of tho/orm of the elephant.’ Even so had we to figure in 
our mind’s eye the statue of J email's elephant—for, as yet, 
the animal has been set up on three of his legs, he lias 
got only one of his cars, and the trunk is being adjusted. 
The statue is a huge life-sized one, v cry creditably exe¬ 
cuted in black marble—the trunk cleverly enough done 
to look like the 4 lithe proboscis.’ 

Through the gardens passes a branch of Ali Merdun’s 
canal, like a gushing rill. This is the principal source 
of vegetation to the gardens of Delhi, and of drinkable 
water to its inhabitants. The canal formerly yielded 
great profits. The Nabob Sufder Jung derived an 
annual revenue of twenty-five lacs from it. During 
the decay of the Mogul Empire the canal went to ruin. 
It was not re-opened till 1820 by Sir Charles Melcalle, 
when ‘ the population of the city went out in jubilee to 
meet its stream, throwing flowers, ghee, &c., into tin- 
water, and calling down all manner of blessings on the 
British Government.’ 

Fentical of DctraUee .—It is at a very good time that 
we have come to Delhi. The Chandney Chowk is a 
grand scene of enjoyment. There the shops are all 
show and glitter. The greater portion of the population 
of Delhi is in motion during this season of rejoicing. 
The whole world fashion is out upon the great pro¬ 
menade,—and the ^peasantry from the country, arrayed 
in their holiday clothing, walk through it up and down 
in gay parties, passing by and looking on at the gaudy 
shops. 
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From the Kotwallee to the Lahore Gate, the whole 
street, bordered by booths and shops, looks like an in¬ 
terminable fair. The Ilindoostanee mercantile year 
dosing at the time of Dewallee, those in trade have to 
scrub, and wash, and decorate the exteriors of their 
houses, or otherwise their credit is seriously shaken. To 
no one does the season bring in such a good harvest as 
the dancing-girls, who are a good many of them in this 
luxurious city. Up in the second stories, they keep up 
music, and singing, and dancing, to the great entertain¬ 
ment of admiring crowds. 

The principal amusements of the occasion consist in 
illumination, and the exhibition of dolls, toys, and con- 
fectionery—the two latter being reciprocally exchanged 
by families in their circles of relatives, friends, and ac¬ 
quaintances. In coming home yesterday from the 
TIoomayoon, we saw the whole street lighted up by 
little glass lamps, clxerags, and candles, arranged in 
various devices and V. Us. against the walls and upon 
the housetops. The confectionery shops were very at¬ 
tractive with their pyramids of sweetmeats. Not a 
little variety was shown in them from gilded cakes and 
comfits, to models of sugar-temples, ruths, men, and 
animals. Before one shop was gathered a large crowd 
to see a curious sugar-fort . Well may the Delhians now 
indulge their martial propensities inf building castles of 
sugar, but not any of stone. The doli shops were also 
objects of great admiration to the multitude. 

Three consecutive days are given to the fete, and 
though ’enlivened by no variety, the tiresome repetition 
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does not take off the edge of the appetite for the festivi¬ 
ties. f The Mahomedans now fully enjoy the Hindoo 
festival; they dare no longer act the mar-feasts of yore. 
Though there were thousands of gazers and sight-seers, 
and the thoroughfare was one crowded mass of men 
from end to end, nobody, like Bernier, thinking an in¬ 
surrection or riot to be probable, had come out ‘ into 
the street armed and prepared for any exigency that 
might arise.’ 

The gayest and most brilliantly-lighted up house 
was that of Lalla Choona Mull. The principal hall was 
illuminated with wall-shades, chandeliers, candelabras, 
and blue, green, and red lanterns, the light of which, 
being reflected from the mirrors and four glass hemi¬ 
spheres hung at the four corners, made the scene one 
of dazzling brilliancy. Hundreds of visitors, attired in 
their best dresses, crowded the place to excess. Our 
host had carried us there, and introduced us to the 
owner of the house, who sat upon a rich carpet that 
covered half the floor of the room, receiving his friends 
and relatives. He was a tall thin man, of whitish com¬ 
plexion, on the other side of fifty. He seemed to recol¬ 
lect seeing our faces at Calcutta, though we could 
pretend to no such recognition of him. Ho made us sit 
by him for half-an-hour, and inquired for many of his 
friends in Calcutta^ Choona Mull has principally made 
his fortune from Extensive transactions in English piece- 
goods, and is now the wealthiest man in Delhi. He 
spoke of the model of a railway locomotive prepared by 
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his nephew, and pressingly invited us. to see it on the 
next morning. * 

Yesterday was the anniversary of the Dewallee, and 
all Hindoos of this place observed it by celebrating the 
poojah of Luchmee, as done by us in Bengal. There 
was also the annual gambling among them—our host and 
his son having kept up till four o’clock in the morning, 
staking, and auguring from the vicissitudes of play 
their good or bad luck in the coming year. The son 
was a winner, and the father did not care much for the 
forebodings of disappointment. The passion for play 
among the Hindoos is from a long antiquity. It is 
spoken of in the Rig-Veda, when the throws of the dice 
killed the ennui of our ancestors. The Pandava brothers 
are well-known to have staked their kingdom and even 
their wife on the chances of the dice-board. Now that 
sharp laws hold all gaming and betting under restraint, 
the passion is indulged in only on the anniversary of 
the Dewallee, as a religious observance to know the 
auspices of the new year. 

There is a very common saying all over India about 
Delhi-ha-Ludhoo , a comfit which one rues as much to 
eat as to have not eaten, and our servant, having gone 
the round of the principal sweetmeat shops in quest of 
this curious eatable, returned from his wild-goose errand 
with a baked dough-ball, to give fis a hearty laugh at 
the hoax played upon his simplicity.#. 

, Delhi had always glowed in our imagination as the 
land of fairy figures and graces. It being a sacred 
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month as well as a sacred season, we saw endless pro¬ 
cessions of Hindoo women bending their way towards 
the Negumbod for a bath. The bai-jeen, gaily dressed 
to display their charms, could not fail to attract one’s 
notice as he passed through the Chandney Chowk, and 
saw them obtrude their faces from their verandahs with 
—death to all romance—the hooka in their mouths. In 
vain we looked for a pretty ereat ure among the peasantry 
met with to work in the fields. To our disappointment 
—and we believe, too, to the disappointment of our 
reader—we must record that all that we saw of the fair 
sex in Delhi was unlike the romantic pictures of read¬ 
ing or hearsay. 

In returning frohi our rambles this morning, we 
called again on Choona Mull, and, at the head of the 
staircase, met with his nephew, Ornrao Sing, who is a 
tall, well-made, and fair-looking young man of fivo-and- 
twenty, or somewhat more. Though quite strangers to 
each other, his cordial reception and affability soon made 
us feel at home in his company. Like most Delhians, 
he has been principally educated in Persian and Ilin- 
doostanee, and knows little or nothing of English. But 
his little laboratory, full of mechanical tools and instru¬ 
ments, speaks high in favour of his cultivated taste, and 
of his pleasures in mechanical contrivances. He pro¬ 
cured a little stoany engine to study its mechanism, and 
has by his own unaided powers constructed the model 
of a railway locomotive. His want of English has been 
a great drawback -to his progress, and the books and 
publications that he gets out from England have to be 
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explained to him by an interpreter. On an open ter¬ 
race he got up steam, and showed us the working of 
his tiny brass locomotive. Just half-an-liour before our 
arrival the Commissioner, with some of his friends, had 
come to see the same experiment. The present is a trial 
model, and its success has encouraged him to construct 
another upon a larger scale, which we advised him to 
place in the forthcoming Industrial Exhibition at Agra. 
Nothing like turniilg our collegiate education to prac¬ 
tical purposes and public usefulness. The man of the 
press and the man of the platform are no less needed by 
India than the man who can build steamers and railways 
for her. Omrao Sing repairs his own clocks and watches. 
He has a taste for chemistry, and has himself constructed 
an electric machine for his experiments. In short, we 
left him with a strong impression of his remarkable 
powers, and his being an undoubted mechanical genius. 

To speak now a few words about our host, and then 
take leave of him. He is a hearty old sexagenarian, 
who has yet a keen relish for all the good things of life. 
He, too, has put some money in his purse, and is suf¬ 
ficiently well off to enjoy the few years on this side of 
the grave without any cares or anxieties. His son is a 
fine, stout, and well-limbed young man, of steady 
habits, and of an unostentatious taste, for one of his age 
and circumstances. There was no l/$k of attention and 

Mr 

hospitality on their parts; but their ofm Lallaisms and 
our Young Bengalisms had kept us from mixing toge¬ 
ther on very fam iliar terms. When it became known 
to them, too late, that we drank something more than 
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milk and water, and that our dishes were made not 
purely of vegetables, the old man regretted very much 
his not having cultivated the intimacy of one mess. 
The males haA'e their cups and kababs outside, but the 
women, we were told, were strict Hindoos in their own 
apartments. In all the essential points of our national 
character—in habits, feelings, and principles, the Hin¬ 
doo women of Bengal and the Hindoo women of the 
Upper Provinces are one and the same beings. 

In the afternoon, went out again for a last look at 
Delhi. By evening our goods began to be packed for 
starting early the next morning by the first down-train. 
The son of our host came, sat by us, chatted for a few 
minutes, and then we mutually bade each other good¬ 
bye. Next came the father, to feed us with choice 
viands, and to make all manner of apologies for his 
shortcomings. On our part, we expressed our most 
sincere thanks for his kind welcome and hospitality. 
The mutual leave-taking gone through, with a thou¬ 
sand kind words in the language and wishes of all sorts 
for health and prosperity, the old man retired. We 
then made a little backsheesh to each and all the serv¬ 
ants. Taking our last supper at Delhi, we went to bed 
early, to get up at peep of dawn, and be off from the 
city of the Pandoos, most likely never to behold it again. 

It is time to c!|bse our account, here, leaving open a 
clue for resuming our narrative on a future occasion, 
should circumstances ever again take us to the parts 
beyond Delhi, on the completion of the railway. But 
the Durbar of the Governor-General is so near dt hand, 
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both in point of time and place, and to which people 
are going from all parts, that we would like to“carry 
the reader with us to enjoy the great political fete, and 
part with him then and there. 

November 1 Oth .—‘To be an emperor of China,’ says 
Dr GutzlafF, ‘ is perhaps the highest dignity to which a 
mortal can aspire, and which may satisfy the ambition 
of Alexander and Napoleon.’ But of all human condi¬ 
tions, the most brilliant, unquestionably, is that of 
Governor-General of India. During the period of his 
government he is the deputed sovereign of the greatest 
empire in the world—the ruler of a hundred and fifty 
millions of men, and the suzerain of dependent Icings 
and princes, who bow down to him with deferential awe 
and submission. 

From time immemorial the autocrat of India has 
exacted homage from his vassals to his highest earthly 
sovereignty. In his day, the Hindoo had his Rajsuye , 
from the celebration of which he derived a consequence 
and supremacy which made him the Lord-paramount, 
in the realm. The Great Mogul had those grand and 
imposing Durbars which caused him to be regarded as 
surrounded with fabulous splendour. It is the fashion 
now to hold similar political assemblages, but for which, 
however, there is no properly significant word in the 
language. 

Circulars have been issued, anci invitations sent ■ 
round to many a prince and chief, and to the elite of the 
land, to meet the Viceroy of our Queen in Durbar. 
The circumstance has created an unusual stir and sens- 
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ation in the land, and all India rings with the note of 
preparation. In the city which was the favourite capi¬ 
tal of Akber, have the princes and dignitaries been 
called upon to assemble. On a broad open plain, which 
has most probably seen many a pageant held by that 
monarch, is the Governor-General also to hold his great 
Durbar. Few particulars are on record as to the pomp 
and magnificence with which the ancient Hindoo held 
his Shalhas. But if the language of poetry be not 
wholly incredible, ‘many a king and prince, clad in 
costly garments, graced the assembly with their pre¬ 
sence. The steps of the magnificent hall were adorned 
with cloths embroidered in gold. Garlands of fragrant 
flowers waved on all sides, and drums, trumpets, and 
other instruments produced in harmonious concert a 
vivid impression on the ear, and spread joy and cheer¬ 
fulness in the assembled company.’* The Durbars of 
the Great Mogul are well-known to have been held with 
the utmost display of human grandeur. ‘Ilis camp 
equipage consisted of tents and portable houses, in an 
enclosure formed by a high wall of canvas screens, and 
containing great halls for public receptions, apartments 
for feasting, galleries for exercise, and chambers for re¬ 
tirement ; all framed of the most costly materials, and 

* ‘ Strabo expatiates on the magnificence of the Indian festivals. 
Elephants, adorned with gold and silver, moved forth in procession 
with chariots of four Horses and carriages drawn by oxen ; well-ap¬ 
pointed troops marelfcd in their allotted place; gilded vases, and 
basins of great size, were borne in state, with tables, thrones, goblets, 
and layers, almost all set with emeralds, beryls, carbuncles, and other 
precious stones; garnients of various colours, and embroidered with 
gold, added to the richness of the spectacle.’— Elphinstone. 
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adapted to the most luxurious enjoyment. The enclos¬ 
ure was 1530 yards square. The tents and walhwere 
of various colours and patterns within, but all red on 
the outside, and crowned with gilded globes and pinna¬ 
cles, forming a sort of castle in the midst of the camp. 
The camp itself showed like a beautiful city of tents of 
many colours, disposed in streets without the least dis¬ 
order, covering a space of about five miles across, and 
affording a glorious spectacle when seen at once from a 
height. The king’s usual place was in a rich tent, in 
the midst of awnings to keep off the sun. At least two 
acres were thus spread with silk and gold carpets and 
hangings, as rich as velvet, embroidered with gold, 
pearl, and precious stones could make them.’ Tn imi¬ 
tation of the Mogul emperors, the audience-hall of Iiun- 
jeet Sing had its ‘ floor covered with rich shawl carpets, 
and a gorgeous shawl canopy, embroidered with gold 
and precious stones, supported on golden pillars, covered 
three parts of the halt.’ 

In size, costliness of materials, and grandeur, our 
Governor-General’s camp equipage cannot vie with 
that of the Mogul. It does not take two months to 
pitch, like Slmh Johan’s suite of royal tents. He needs 
no pompous demonstration to govern the people by 
striking their imagination. All that glitters is not 
gold. A chain is not the less galjing because it is 
gilded. His is the object to govern tb T a moral and in¬ 
tellectual force—by an enlightened public opinion. 
Still, however, his temporary city of tents has imposing 
appearance enough to amuse and gratify the eye. It 
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occupies a large space, pitched with great regularity. 
The principal Durbar Hall is spacious as a royal saloon. 
It has great artistic outward embellishments and inter¬ 
nal decorations. There, f soft Persian carpets receive 
the feet in beds of roses. 5 There, rich kanats and pur¬ 
dahs, gorgeous canopies, scarlet hangings, and decora¬ 
tive fringes, make up a display of skilful ornamentation, 
and of the utmost pageantry of state. 

To the Rajsuyc of the Hindoo Maharaj Chacraverta, 
came princes and potentates from as far as Assam on 
the east, and from Cashmere and Camboja in the Paro- 
paniwm Mountains on the west. They came with rich 
and rare presents in token of allegiance. Crowned 
heads stood porters at the gate, and performed the 
duties of scullery—for the ceremony required every office 
to be filled by royal personages. In the Durbars of the 
Great Mogul were present many a prince and grandee 
of the realm—Hajuhs, Soubhadars, and Munsubdars, 
from Bengal, Guzerat, Cabul, Candahar, and other pro¬ 
vinces of the empire. There were also ambassadors 
and envoys from foreign courts — from the King of 
Pei’sia, from the Sherif of Mecca, from the Prince of 
Abyssinia, from the Khan of the ITsbegs, as well as 
from the King of England. To the Levee of our Vice¬ 
roy have been invited the descendants of the ancient 
Hindoo Solar and. Lunar princes, a Hajah from the sea¬ 
board of the Cof omandel, a Begum and Nabobs, the 
Lieutenants of Bengal, Oude, and the Punjaub, the elite 
of the Civil and Military Service, and the Members of 
the Fourth Estate. There are to be men of letters, men 
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of science, and men of taste—men who wield the sword 
for the defence of the state, and men who wield the pen 
and make themselves heard to the ends of the empire. 
There would also be native worthies from Bengal, whose 
rank, intelligence, loyalty, and irreproachable public 
character have given them a prominence among their 
countrymen. 

Bound a circle of thirty miles, have thousands of 
men, elephants, horses, camels, bullocks, carts, and 
ekkas, forming the retinue and equipages of the princes 
and chiefs, encamped themselves in the most picturesque 
groups. To witness the grand fete, men from the Hills, 
from Bengal, and other parts of the Presidency have 
poured themselves in swarms. The flow of human 
streams is endless through all the highways and by¬ 
ways leading to Agra—marked by an interminable trail 
of dust for miles. More than two hundred thousand 
outsiders have gathered at the great political mala. The 
great jewellers have laid out their precious goods and 
wares for sale. JIotel-walluhs have opened their re¬ 
staurants. Stable-keepers from Calcutta have sent for- 
ward their gharries and horses. It is a harvest /or 
them all. The large concourse has made food dear and 
accommodation scarce. Friends and relat ives have been 
written to secure houses, but none are available. One 
native gentleman has engaged an accommodation at 
three hundred rupees, for which the dsual monthly rent 
is twenty rupees. Single rooms in the native town are 
asked for five rupees a day. Gharries for hire are abso¬ 
lutely unprocurable. 
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This day afternoon has boon fixed for his Lordship’s 
arrival from Delhi, and public entr} r into Agra. It is a 
rare pleasure to enjoy the sight of the landing and re¬ 
ception of a Governor-General. The solemnities, the 
processions, and fhc martial pageants displayed on the 
occasion, occur only once or twice in a decade, and the 
day ought to bo set apart in the calendar as a public 
holiday in the capital where it takes place. As the 
hour of his Lordship’s approach became nigh, the spec¬ 
tators on foot began to fill the streets. Next came the 
gentry on horses or in ekkas. Then followed the equi¬ 
pages and retinue of some of the sirdars and chiefs, the 
officials, and the big authorities. There was not a door, 
window, balcony, and roof, which did not throng with 
gazers. From the housetops in the neighbourhood 
looked down the females of the native Zenanas. The 
roadway from the bridge of boats to the Tripolia was a 
crowd of men. There was a picturesque multitude upon 
the tila or eminence in Peepurmundec. The city police 
formed the first row to keep off the crowds from the 
thoroughfare. In their fronts stood the European in¬ 
fantry. Upon the glacis of the fort waited the artillery. 
Near the ghaut were the cavalry and the body-guards. 
By four o’clock the train appeared from Delhi with the 
Yicerov, and the thousands assembled to welcome 
stretched their ey^s on the look-out for him. The state- 
carriage rumbled tilong the bridge of boats. His Lord- 
ship first sent off Lady Lawrence under an escort rid the 
road along the river. Then, getting up on horseback, 
he touched the soil of Agra, and the soldiers presented 
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their arms, the bands struck up, and the guns boomed 
forth the royal salute from the parapets of Akber’s an¬ 
cient fort. The Yiceroy, with the Commander-in-chief 
and a Maharajah on his right and left, escorted by an 
army of halberdiers, body-guards, and troopers, and fol¬ 
lowed by a‘splendid train of equipages, proceeded slowly 
on towards the Durbar grounds,—whilst the din and 
shouts of men, the tramp and neighing of horses, and 
the clatter of swords, filled the air with a deafening 
noise. To quote the poet, ‘ it was one unbroken line of 
splendour,—and seldom has the Eastern world seen a 
cavalcade so superb.’ 

The Durbar-fete is to last for seven days, and various 
rejoicings and festivities are to please ‘ the children of a 
larger growth.’ Like the Moguls, the Governor-Gen¬ 
eral is not to be * weighed in golden scales against silver, 
gold, perfumes, and other substances in succession,’ and 
then distribute them among the spectators. He is not to 
scatter ‘ almonds and other fruits of gold and silver,’ to 
be eagerly caught up by the assembly. Nor are any 
‘ vessels filled with jewels to be waved roimd his head 
or poured over his person,’ and then given away in pre¬ 
sents to the bystanders. Far other gaieties and amuse¬ 
ments are to entertain those whom curiosity or duty has 
brought to the place of meeting. He is first to go 
through the ceremonious interchange of visits to the 
various princes. Next he is to present the crosses and 
ribands of the knighthood of the Star of India. This is 
to be followed by a splendid illumination of the Taj. 
Then there are to be princely banquets, and parades, 

von. n. 26 
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and military manoeuvres of the troops. The Great Dur¬ 
bar to come off the last, and close the jubilee. 

During the forenoons and afternoons of the 12th and 
the 13th the unceasing salutes heard through the din 
and dust apprized people far and near of the exchange 
of visits made by the Yiceroy and the Rajahs. Never 
have two royal persons met together without jealousies 
and squabbles inevitably springing up among them. 
The large number of potentates come to the Durbar 
have engaged themselves in a heraldic controversy, and 
become litigious and punctilious about etiquette and 
precedence. It was gossipped throughout the town, 
that Jodhpore would not sit below Scindia, and 
Scindia below Jodhpore. To satisfy both parties, the 
Governor-General has resolved upon separate interviews 
with them. 

On the evening of the 13th came off the illumina¬ 
tion of the Taj. The sight of it was an epoch in a 
man's life. There were the finest of architecture, light 
and music, foliage and flowers, fair faces and soft as¬ 
sociations, which mingled together to form one of the 
rarest spectacles ever presented of Romance Realized. 
The great gateway was lighted up with rows of saucers. 
The groves all round were illuminated with festoons of 
lamps. On each side of the green alley hung thou¬ 
sands of vari-coljpured lanterns from the trees. The 
innumerable fountains spouted forth their waters, that 
diffused a coolness through the fragrant air, and fell in 
lulling sounds upon the ear.. The arbour in the middle 
was a scene 6f dazzling brilliancy. Small * bamboo 
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frame-works, studded with lamps, were set in the mid¬ 
dle of *the channel to reflect the flames in the smooth 

» 

mirror of the waters. From the gateway were flashed 
jets of electric light that chased away darkness. No¬ 
thing could be more beautiful than the leaves of the 
mango and lime trees, shining in the light of the 
fantastic illumination, ‘ which shed a lustre round as 
soft as that of the nights of Periston.* On either side 
of the long vista, sparkling with the play of countless 
lamps, rose music, and came on the breeze in ‘ delicious 
dream-like harmonies.’ More than five thousand peo¬ 
ple were supposed to have been assembled in the garden, 
in every variety of gay, brilliant, and tasteful costume. 
The witchery of the scene was particularly heightened 
by the groups of female forms disporting round, and 
going ‘like gay moths about a lamp at night.’ In the 
midst of all stood forth in graceful majesty the Taj 
with its white alabaster form—as if Mumtaza herself 
had waked from the slumbers of the dead to witness the 
fairy scenes around her. 

The most charming of all sights was the illumina¬ 
tion of the Jumna. The whole bend of the river, down 
two or three miles, sparkled with little lights like a sea 
of stars. Ceaseless and countless were the little lamps 
that slowly and gaily floated down the sluggish stream 
in tiny shallow paper cups, and closed the scene far as 
the eye could reach. ‘ As Lalla l^ookh and her com¬ 
panions passed along a sequestered? river after sunset; 
they saw a young Hindoo girl upon the bank, whose 
employment seemed to them so strafige, that they stop- 
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ped their palankeens to observe her. She had lighted 
a small lamp, filled with oil of cocoa, and plhcing it in 
an earthen dish, adorned with a wreath of flowers, had 
committed it with a trembling hand to the stream, and 
was now anxiously watching its progress down the cur¬ 
rent, heedless of the gay cavalcade which had drawn 
up beside her. Lalla Rookh was all curiosity,—when 
one of her attendants, who had lived upon the banks of 
the Ganges (where this ceremony is so frequent, that 
often, in the dusk of the evening, the liver is seen glit¬ 
tering all over with lights, like the Oton-tala or Sea of 
Stars), informed the princess that it was the usual way 
in which the friends of those who had gone on danger-, 
ous voyages offered up vows for their safe return. If 
the lamp sunk immediately, the omen was disastrous: 
but if it went shining down the stream, and continued 
to burn till entirely out of sight, the return of the bo- 
loved object was considered as certain. Lalla Rookh, 
as they moved on, more than once looked back to ob¬ 
serve how the young Hindoo’s lamp proceeded; and, 
while she saw with pleasure that it was still unextin¬ 
guished, she could not help fearing that all the hopes 
of this life were no better than that feeble light upon 
the river.’ 

The maid or matron, as she throws 
Champao or lotus, Bel or rose, 

Or sends the quivering light afloat 
In shallow cup or paper boat, 

Prays f09 a parent’s peace or wealth, 

Prays for a child’s success or health, 

For a fond husband breathes a prayer, 

For progeny their loves to share, 

For what of good on earth is given, 

To lowly life, or hoped in Heaven.— H. M. Wilton. 
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The Grand Durbar took place on the 20th Novem¬ 
ber. The vice-regal tent was prepared and decorated 
with every pageant for the occasion. There was no 
squatting on the floor in the true Oriental fashion, but 
chairs and benches were placed round for the seats of 
the princes and magnates. The Viceroy took his seat 
in a largo gilded chair at the head of the assembly, with 
all the imposing magnificence of the Indian Suzerain. 
Though he was not surrounded by lieutenants, and 
secretaries, and officers f wearing high heron plumes 
and sparkling with diamonds,’ the glittering uniforms 
of his staff, the immense retinue, and the crowd of high 
and beautiful ladies in gay costumes, made up a show 
that is scarcely exhibited by any court in Europe or the 
East. The greatest display was made by the Eajahs 
and Chiefs appearing in their richest jewels, satins, 
shawls, and cloths of gold. Near fifty princes and 
potentates were assembled in the hall. There was 
the Bajah of Jodhpore — the scion of the ancient 
Bahtores, the descendant of Bajah Maun, magnificently 
dressed and covered with pearls, diamonds, rubies, and 
emeralds. The Bajah of Jeypore, sprung from the 
ancient Bajah Nala of romantic memory, and the illus¬ 
trious Joy Sing, was there gorgeously attired in gold 
and jewels. No one enjoyed so. high a lineage and pres¬ 
tige as the Bana of Odeypore, and the descendant of 
Ikshaku,'Baghu, and Bama^was represented by his 
vakeel. There was the Maharajah Scin’dia, who recalled 
the memory of Sevajee, and of the Mahratta empire. 
The Bhurtpore Bajah did the same of the royal Jaut 
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Suraje Mull. Pomp and beauty, indeed, in that assem¬ 
bly f)f princes shone with a lustre which the eye could 
scarcely bear, and spread on every side. But far away 
from the Coromandel was one—the Rajah of Viziana- 
gram, who glittered superior to all, just as a Hindoo 
poet would say, is * the Parijata among other heavenly 
trees.’ His noble appearance, handsome features, and 
magnificent dress made, him 

‘ The glass of fashion, and the mould of form. 

The observed of all observers I ’ 

To mention what is unexampled, and what never 
graced the assemblies of the Hindoo or the Great Mogul, 
there was in that hall her Highness the Begum of 
Bhopaul. The royalty of all Rajasthan was come to 
the great meeting. It would take a long space to notice 
them all—so we pass them over in silence. But not in 
silence pass Rajah Sir Dinkur Rao, and Rajah Sir Deo 
ISarain Sing. There, too, was one, who commanded 
the general respect, of his countrymen for his venerable¬ 
ness, his rectitude, and his remarkable consistency. In 
youth his habits must have been temperate, and to his 
temperance does he owe his singularly green old age. 
Long has he passed his eightieth year, but he Still re¬ 
tains the vigour of his body and mind. Toiling for 
half a century in the cause of his nation’s education 
and well-being, and bequeathing a literary legacy for 
distant unborn generations, he had retired to a quiet 
haven to spend r the evening of his life. But his sove¬ 
reign had reserved honours for him, and quitting his 
seclusion, his peace, and his prayers* he had once more 
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come before tbe world to receive those honours. It is 
long that Bengal has ceased to have her national ^his¬ 
toric characters—and the name, next to that of Ram- 
mohun Roy, that shall adorn our historic page, is that 
of the author of the Suhdo Kulpo Droom. Tbe vener¬ 
able Rajah Sir Radhacanth Deb was there, and not the 
less venerable Baboo Prosono Comar Tagore, whose 
respectable birth, position, and judicial repute, have 
made him a foremost man among his countrymen.’ In 
the history of Indian jurisprudence lie is to be men¬ 
tioned as the first proposer for the amalgamation of the 
Supreme and Sudder Courts. 

Few things illustrate more strikingly the. great con¬ 
servatism of the world, than the punctiliousness and 
care which are required, even in the nineteenth century, 
to observe the forms and rules of etiquette old by two 
thousand or more years. They fail not, however, to 
make a deep impression on the mind. The great object 
of these Durbars is not only political consequence to 
the governing power, but also political good to the 
governed. They offer the best opportunity to the Vice¬ 
roy to give advices personally to the assembled Rajahs 
themselves. Nothing is more needed by them than a 
knowledge of the right principles of administration. 
The religion, the laws, the literature, and the .arts of 
Asia, may all be*fairly contrasted wi£h those of Europe 
without suffering much damage or depreciation by the 
result. But no comparison can hold between the re¬ 
spective forms of government which the two portions of 
the old.world exhibit. The British constitution is un- 
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doubtedly the best of all human political contrivances. 
Nothing approaching to it has ever been known in India 
or the East. The Oriental mind has produced the 
religion of the Vedas and of Buddha—that of the Gue- 
bers, of the Koran, and of Christianity itself, which is 
the principal basis of the civilization of Europe. It 
has framed such copious and refined languages as 
the Sanscrit and the Arabic. It has furnished the 
world with codes and jurisprudence, that Lycurgus 
and Solon adopted for their guide. It has produced 
songs and poetry scarcely inferior to the effusions 
of Homer. It has originated arts and inventions 
that minister yet to the .necessities and comforts 
of mankind. In all these respects, it has an evi¬ 
dent right to originality, and may claim an equality, 
if not a superiority, to the European mind. But it is 
decidedly wanting in the knowledge of the construction 
of a' civil polity. It has never known, nor attempted 
to know, any other form of government than despotism. 
Political science and political reform appear, like the 
oak and the elm, to be the plants of the soil of Europe. 
Never has any effort been made for their introduction 
in the plains of Persia, or the valley of the Ganges. 
Though the most important of all branches of human 
knowledge, politics have never engaged the attention of 
the people of the East. They have never studied the 
theory and practice of a constitutional government. 
They have never conceived anything like republicanism. 
They have never understood emancipation from political 
servitude. They have never known what is a covenant 
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between the subject and the sovereign. They have 
never had any patriotism or philanthropy—any common 
spirit and unity of feeling for the public weal. Now that 
it is in contemplation to teach native rulers the art of 
government, they should improve their tastes and 
habits, acquire those sterling qualities of the mind which 
inspire attachment 1 and loyalty, get over the pride and 
prejudices which are a bar to progress, and be educated 
in those sound principles of administration, which con¬ 
duce to the preservation of order, and the physical and 
moral well-being of the people. They should know the 
progress that the world has made in humanity — a 
humanity that is extended even to the inferior animals. 
They should learn to govern for the good, not of the 
fewest, but the greatest number. 

Here, dear reader, we take our leave, thanking .you 
for your patient courtesy, and hoping to meet with you 
again. 
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Opinions of the Press. 

‘ We are glad to perceive that the author of the sketches entitled 
“ Trips and Tours,” which were for some months published regularly 
in the “ Saturday Evening Englishman,” proposes to bring them out 
in a revised form in two volumes. One of the London publishers has 
been charged with the getting-up of the work, and we have no doubt 
it will form a valuable addition to the drawing-room library. When 
the sketches were originally published they were read with great 
interest, and many a reader anxiously inquired of us the author’s 
name. They will now have the satisfaction of receiving the work in 
a durable form ; and we trust the reading public of India, such as 
it is, will not be backward in extending their patronage to the literary 
undertaking. There are comparatively few books of Indian travel, 
and of varying merits; but there is not, one widen paints the ancient 
and classic spots of Hindoostan from a Hindoo point of view. Baboo 
Bholanauth Chunder has supplied this desideratum .’—Hindoo Patriot, 
I tit A December, I8ti7. 


‘The clever author of the “Trips and Tours,” a series of papers 
about, Indian towns and cities which periodically appeared in the 
“ Saturday Evening Englishman ” some time ago, intends republish¬ 
ing them in a separate form. I am very glad to hear this, and hope 
the book will have a large sale. It deserves to succeed, for it is really 
a most entertaining work, full of anecdotes, legends, and traditionary 
tales, and written withal in a very agreeable and chatty style.’— Mir- 
zapore Advertiser, VM/i January, 1868. 


‘ The contrast, in ordinary times, between the state of the people of 
permanently settled Bengal and of the hitherto periodically leased 
North-west, is thus described by a native traveller from the former 
province :—“ As we proceeded, everything about us bespoke of Hin¬ 
doostan,—the stalwart and muscular men, their turbaned heads and 
tucked-up dhootiex, their Hindoo colloquy, the garment-wearing 
women, the mud-roofed houses, the fields oijmara, the dry soil and 
air, the superior cattle, the camels, the absence of the bamboo and 
cocoa, and the wells in place of tanks. In sea-board Bengal, bogs, 
fens, and forests cover nearly a third of its area. In the Doab, almost 
every inch of land is under cultivation. From Allahabad to Shecoa- 
bad there are four large cities, and villages at frequent intervals. A 
similar distance in Bengal is no doubt dotted with the same number 
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of villages, but not one town equal to Futtehpore, Cawnpore, or Myn- 
poree. Then;, townships deserving of the name occur only along the 
banks of the Ilhagiruttee. If villages in the Doab are less picturesque, 
they arc at the same time less subject to epidemics than the woody 
villages of Bengal. In a Bengal village hardly any better food is 
generally procurable than coarse rice, and lentils, and goor. In the 
rural districts of the Doab, flour, vegetables, fruits, milk, and sweet¬ 
meats are as abundant and excellent as in a metropolis. The food of 
a people is the best criterion of its condition. Hero the rural popula¬ 
tion is more intelligent and spirited than the same class in Bengal. 
The ryot in Hiudooston is no less a bondsman to the mulmgiin than 
the ryot in Jessore or Dacca. But he is more independent-minded, 
and would not tamely put up with the outrages that are inflicted by a 
Bengal zemindar or indigo-planter. Unquestionably, the humblest 
Doabee lives upon better food, and covers his body with more abund¬ 
ant clothing, than the humblest Bengalee. The cattle here are various. 
Camels, Buffaloes, horses, donkeys, and oxen, arc all made to assist 
mail in his labours. In Bengal, the oxen alone form beasts of burden. 
The fashion of Hindoostanee cooleyisin is to take the load over the 
waist, and not upon the head. In Calcutta, the I taboos who talk big 
of polities and reformations, do not know what it is to ride. In Hin- 
doostan rural women perform journeys on horseback, and princesses 
discuss the merits of horsemanship. The fondness of the Doabee 
women for coloured millinery certainly evinces a more refined female 
taste, and to them may remotely be traced the impetus which is given 
to tins various dye manufactures of our country. The agricultural 
women of Doab use ornaments of brass and boll-metal. The same 
class in Bengal is in the habit of wearing shell ornaments—ornaments 
that first came into fashion with the savages, though sometimes a pair 
of Dacca shell-bracelets may cost the sum of two hundred and fifty 
rupees .’—The Indian Ad ministration,Toy II. U. Keene. 


‘The Bengalee writer, from whom we have above borrowed an ac¬ 
count of the different aspects of Bengal and the North-west, also fur¬ 
nishes an interesting picture of the Hindoostanee feeling when the 
Income Tax was being levied. lie is describing a visit that he paid 
to an up-country friend at Agra :—“Nothing could have been more 
welcome after the long day’s touring and sight-seeing, than to sit to the 
excellent supper got up by our host—a pleasant sequel to sum up one 
of the most pleasant days of our life. The supper was in a style to 
tempt a Catholic to hnjak through his Lent. The conversation turned 
upon the principal subject of the day—Income Tax. Throughout 
Hindoostan it is rcgajfled as a national mulct for the rebellion. The 
mysterious ‘ wants of the state ’ are incomprehensible to the popular 
understanding. As yet, the Indians have not a common national 
mind to feel a concern for the welfare of a common State. They 
are busy about their own private fiscal prosperity, aud indifferent to 
any outside calls of common interest. It never enters into their 
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thoughts to inquire Hbout the annual income or expenditure of the 
State, or to care about its ‘ chronic deficits.’ The eloquent English of 
our financier has told upon a limited number, but has scarcely en¬ 
lightened the mass of the population, beyond producing this •onvie- 
tion, that their pockets are to be touched, not by any force of arms, 
but by the force; of arguments. Familiar only with the land-tax and 
customs, our nation needs the political education to he prepared for 
the innovations of a higher political science. Never before was the 
national debt known in India, when; only the whim of a despot had to 
be pledged for its payment. Not more is the national debt foreign to 
the ideas of the North-westerns than is the Income Tax. The Native 
mind must be taught to appreciate the wants of the State, to feel 
an interest in its well-being, before it will endorse the opinion that 
taxation is no tyranny.” ’— Ibid. 


‘They are not the sketchy productions of a European traveller, hut 
the genuine bona fide work of a Hindoo wanderer, who has made his 
way from Calcutta to the Upper Provinces, looking upon every scene 
with Hindoo eyes, and indulging in trains of thought and association 
which only find expression in Native society, and are wholly foreign 
to European idea. We all know the limited character and scope of 
the information which is to he obtained from the general run of Eu¬ 
ropean travellers in India ; the description, often very graphic, of ex¬ 
ternal life,; the appreciation of the picturesque in external nature ; 
the perception of the ludicrous in Native habits, manners, and 
sentiments; and a. moral shrug of the shoulders at all that is 
strange, unintelligible, or idolatrous—all, however, combined with 
an utter want of real sympathy with the people, or close and familiar 
acquaintance with their thoughts and ways. Now, however, with the 
assistance of these “ Travels,” we shall be enabled, for the first time 
in English literature, to take a survey of India with the eyes of a 
Hindoo; to go on pilgrimages to holy places in the company of a 
guide who is neither superstitious nor profane, but a fair type of the 
enlightened class of English-educated Bengalee gentlemen. Our 
traveller, perhaps, does not toll us all he knows. Probably, like the 
candid old father of history, he has been fearful of meddling too 
much with divine things, lest he should thereby incur the anger of 
the gods. But, so far as he delineates pictures of Indian life and 
manners, and familiarizes his readers with the peculiar tone of Hin¬ 
doo thought and sentiment, his travels are far superior to those of any 
writer with which we have hitherto become^ acquainted. Even the 
observant old travellers of the sixteenth and seventeenth century, who 
went peeping and prying everywhere, mingling freely with Natives, 
and living like Natives, never furnished a tithe of the stock of local 
traditions, gossiping stories, and exhaustive descriptions with which 
we are nere presented .’—Saturday Evening Journal. 
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Vol. II., comprising the Bamayana and the Brahmanic 
Period, 8vo, with a Map exhibiting the ancient Hindu 
Kingdoms in the time of Kama, and the Route of 
Rama from Oude to Ceylon. 

‘ The ancient traditions of the people of India are house¬ 
hold words in every quarter of the Peninsula. They have 
not passed away from the land in the same way that those 
of Stonehenge and Druidism, the worship of Thor and Odin, 
and the wars of the Heptarchy, have passed away from the 
people of England; but they are to the Hindu all that the 
Old Testament is to the Jew, and all that the Bible, the 
Library, and the newspaper, are to the European. In a 
word, it may be emphatically stated that a thorough ac¬ 
quaintance with the ideas and aspirations of the masses is 
impossible without a close familiarity with the subject mat¬ 
ter of the Maha Bharata and Ramayana.’ 

The following extract from the sketch of ‘ Contemporary 
Literature ’ in the Westminster Review for April, 1868, furn- 
* ishes, it is believed, a correct description of the first volume 
of this work. 

The first volume of >Mr Talboys Wheeler’s ‘ History of India ’ has 
been already the subject of comment in one of our editorial articles of 
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the present number of the Westminster Review. We revert to it here 
because the great importance of this work makes it, desirable that, its 
contents should be specified with some more detail than could find its 
place in the article to which we are alluding. The object»of Mr 
Wheeler’s ‘ History of India ’ is ‘ not so much to draw up a history of 
the literature or religion of the Hindus, or to exhibit the results of 
comparative philology, as to delineate the civilisation and institutions 
of the people with especial reference to their present condition and 
prosperity, and to the political relations of the British Government 
with the great Indian feudatories of the Crown.’ With this view he 
has devoted the first volume, of his work to a short outline of the oldest 
period of Hindu civilization—the Vedie,—and a full account of the 
leading story of the Maha Bharata, the greatest Hindu epos. The 
second volume ‘ will exhibit the traditions to be. found in the Rama- 
yana,’ the. second great epos ; the, third ‘ will include the results of the 
first and second volumes, as well as those which are to be drawn from 
the more salient points in Sanskrit and Mussulman literature, and will 
thus form a resume of the History of India from the earliest, period to 
the rise of British power.’ The remainder of the work is intended ‘to 
comprise the whole period of British administration, from the midtile 
of the last century to the present day.’ There is no doubt that if Mr 
Wheeler accomplishes the task he thus has proposed to himself, his 
History of India will he the completes!; in existence : and judging 
from the manner in which he has dealt with his subject matter iu the 
first volume, we entertain the best hope of its success. ‘ All matters 
of mere antiquarian or philological or literary interest ’ not, falling 
within his scope, the account he gives in his first volume, of the Vedic 
period, and that represented by the Malm Bharata, must be judged 
from the poetical and historical stand-point which he assumes. For 
this reason, the Vedic period, as yielding the least material for the 
historian, has been dealt with by him merely as an introduction to the 
epic period, which opens np the really historical ground of ancient 
India. In spite of its conciseness, however, this introduction is in it¬ 
self a, valuable summary of some of the, last Vedic researches of San¬ 
skrit philologers, giving a miniature picture of the social and religious 
condition of the earliest, ages of Hindu civilization, as inferable from 
the hymns of the Rig Veda. Since, in our editorial article, a brief 
outline of the leading story of the Maha Bharata has already been 
given, we will here merely subjoin the headings under which Mr 
Wheeler has analyzed the great epos. In the first chapter he treats of 
the family traditions of the house of Bharata ; in the second, of the 
early feuds at Bastinapur; in the third, oLtfee first exile of the Pan- 
davas; in the fourth, of the marriage of Sc PandavaB; in the fifth, 
of the reign of the Pandavas in KMndnvajJtastha ; in the sixth, of < 
the Rajasuya, or royal sacrifice of Yudhishthira ; in the seventh, of' 
the gambling match at Hastinapur ; in the eighth, of the second exile 
of the Pandavas—the twelve years in the jungle ; in the ninth, of 
their thirteenth year of exile in the city of King Vitata. The tenth 
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chapter gives an account of the negotiations for the restoration of the 
Pandavas ; the eleventh,, of the preparations for the great war ; the 
twelfth, of the eighteen days of this war; the thirteenth describes the 
revenge of Asratthamau : the fourteenth, the reconciliation of the 
living and burial of the dead ; the fifteenth, the installation of Baja 
Yudhislithira ; the sixteenth, the horse sacrifice of Baja Yudhislithira ; 
and the seventeenth, ‘ the final tragedies.’ And the whole account of 
the great epos, as contained in these seventeen chapters, is followed 
by four chapters, the first of which is devoted to the legends of 
Krishna, the second to the beautiful episode of Nala and Damayanti, 
the third to that of Devayuni, and the fourth to that of Chandrahasa 
and Vishava. As already observed in our remarks on the Malni 
Bharata, the story of the horse sacrifice of Yudhislithira, though 
in the main agreeing with the narrative of the Maha Bharata, 
is in substance that contained in the Asramedka, a legendary 
work ascribed to a saint Jaimini; and to this work also the 
beautiful romance of Chandrahasa and Visliayn belongs, it. will be 
seen that, in this aeeouut, Mr Wheeler has faithfully followed the 
order of the original, and thus has materially aided the student of 
Hindu antiquity in a proper appreciation of the work of the Brah- 
manical compilers. For whatever results Sanskrit philology may in 
future arrive at, in regard to the chronological order in which the 
various portions of the great epos have to be conceived, the only cor¬ 
rect method of dealing with its contents at present, is to leave them 
in the order in which tradition has handed them down to ns. The 
traditions themselves have been reproduced by Mr Wheeler in a oon- 
deused form, but barring some unimportant exceptions, with great 
correctness and artistical skill, and in this respect too, therefore, lie 
has proved to be a reliable guide. That his critical remarks and con¬ 
clusions will not always carry assent is obvious, for as Maba Bharatean 
studies themselves are but in their infancy, an immense deal of literary 
jungle must first be cleared by the critical work of Sanskrit philology , 
before any individual opinions relating to the obscurities of the great 
poem can claim the value of scientific positiveness. The good common 
sense, however, and the ingenuity with which Mr Wheeler has through¬ 
out applied his criticisms to the subject matter under his review, will 
insure to them a special attention, even on the part of Hauskritists, 
who may have to investigate the authenticity of the Malta Bharata 
as a record of history. 

The editorial article referred to at the commencement of 
the foregoing extract is an elaborate review of the character 
and contents of the Mdia Bh&rata, extending over forty pages 
of the Westminster ,,tn which the labours of Mr Wheeler are 
' critically described, and the difference between bis investiga¬ 
tions and those of Professor Lassen and others are duly 
pointed out. This .able review is ascribed by the Athenaeum 
to the pen of Professor G-oldstiicker; and indeed displays 
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an amount of learning far beyond tbe reach of the majority 
of Sanskrit scholars. The following observations of the 
reviewer on Mr Wheeler’s history are worthy of notice:— 

According to the comprehensive plan on which this work is laid 
out, there is a strong hope that we shall at last possess a full account 
of what the Maha Bharata is, and an account, too, rendered not only 
in a clear and attractive, but in some respects also in an original, man¬ 
ner. The method of Mr Wheeler consists in premising his own re¬ 
marks on the story of the epos under review, with a narrative of the 
story itself, hut told in his own fashion and words. The original it¬ 
self thus appears before us, not in the form of a translation, hut in 
that garb which it. would assume if, irrespectively of poetical consider¬ 
ations, a modern European had to convey, to a European audience of 
average education, the general impression produced by the Sanskrit 
story on the Hindu mind. To effect this end he would have to sacrifice 
all such details as without much comment would probably remain un¬ 
intelligible, and he would otherwise also have to curtail the original 
narrative so as not to overtax the patience of an European public. 

1 Large masses of supernatural matter,’ Mr Wheeler says in reference 
to tlie plan of his work (p. IS!)), ‘have been either briefly indicated or 
cut away altogether. Bralimauical discourses and religious myths 
have been generally eliminated, to he reconsidered subsequently in 
connection with the; religious ideas and belief of the people. Many 
episodos have been excluded, but a sufficient number have been 
exhibited in outline ; whilst three favourite stories, which are ap¬ 
parently types of three different epochs of Hindu history, have been 
preserved by themselves under a separate head. Finally, the residue 
has been recast in English prose, in such a condensed form as would 
preserve the life and spirit of the ancient traditions, without oppress¬ 
ing the reader with needless repetitions and unmeaning dialogue ; and 
has been interspersed with such explanations nud commentary, and 
such indications of the inferences to be derived from different phases 
in the traditions, as might serve to render the whole acceptable to the 
general reader.’ 

All this Mr Wheeler has done with considerable tact and skill, and 
the result of his labour is an English account of the leading story of 
the great- epos, tastefully drawn and attractive from the beginning to 
the end, but above all very accurate, too, in the main. 

Mr Wheeler's process of separating fiction from truth is wholly dif¬ 
ferent from that of Professor Lassen. While the latter accepts the 
grand dimensions which the epos assigns the events narrated in it, 
and adapts its principal personages to theiy dimensions, in raising 
men beyond what they would be as simple individuals, Mr Wheeler,, 
on the contrary, accepts the leading personages as real, and lessens the 
dimensions so as to fit the reality of these characters. Thus, while 
Professor Lassen lays stress on the names of the people which are re¬ 
corded as having been arrayed against each other in the eighteen days’ 
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battle, and endeavours to show that the battle-field could not have 
been merely the limited plain of Kurukshetra, but must have extended 
over an area which had for its boundaries in the west the Indus, in 
the eaft the Ganges, in the north the Himalaya, and in the south the 
sea, to Mr Wheeler's mind all these innumerable armies are merely 
exaggerations, and all that is told of their deeds is past credibility. 
According to him, no such war in all probability took place. 

The contest, he says (p. 292), did not depend upon the engagements 
of armies, but upon the combats of individual warriors, and, indeed, 
so much stress is laid upon these single combats, that the innumerable 
hosts, which are said to have been led upon the field, dwindle down 
into mere companies of friends and retainers. Again, it wil! he seen 
that, whilst the Bralnnanical compilers love to dwell upon combats 
with magical darts and arrows, which could only have been carried on 
when the enemy was at a certain distance, yet the decisive combats 
were those in which the rude warriors on either side came to close 
quarters. Then they fought each other with clubs, knives, and 
clenched fists ; and cut, and hacked, and hewed, and wrestled, and 
kicked until the conqueror threw down his adversary and severed his 
head from his body, and carried away the bleeding trophy in savage 
triumph, 

From the same point of view, Mr Wheeler disenchants us in regard 
to the extent of the royal power ascribed to the Kaurovas and Pau- 
davas. While the;r kingdoms are described as extending over a vast 
country, he reduces the llaj of Hastindpur to a certain area of 
cultivated lands and pastures, which furnished subsistence for a hand 
of Aryan settlers ; and the Pandavas founding a glorious kingdom at 
Kbandavaprastha and conquering the earth would mean, according to 
him, their proceeding from the banks of the Ganges to those of the 
Jumna ; thus clearing the jungle, founding a new Raj, and establish¬ 
ing a supremacy over every bordering enemy. In perfect consistency 
with this line of argumentation, Mr Wheeler therefore also discards 
as historical those traditional connections between the Pandava family 
and other princes which would seem to be opposed by geographical 
difficulties; or he assigns to those princes localities different from 
those which the epos would allow them to occupy. He disbelieves, for 
instance, the tradition which marries king Vichitravirya, the son of 
Santanu, to two daughters of the king of Kasi or Renares ; for this 
tradition allows Blnshma to drive to Benares in his chariot and back 
again with these young damsels; but as Benares, he says, is five hun¬ 
dred miles from Hastinapur as the crow flies, the whole story is im¬ 
probable, and the resultlater manipulation. Or, since Panchala, 
if identified with Kanouj; as it generally is, would be at least two 
.hundred miles from hastinapur, Mr Wheeler concludes that the 
country of that name, governed by Drupada, against whom Drona 
and the Pandavas waged war, cannot have been Kanouj, but probably 
was ‘a little territory in the more immediate neighbourhood of Has- 
tiuapur ’ (p. 97). Again, the frequent and easy intercourse between 
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Krishna and the Pandavas, as described in the Maha Bharata, becomes, 
for a similar reason, also a matter of doubt. 

‘ At the time,’ Mr Wheeler argues (p. 459), ‘ when Krishna is said 
to have first come into contact with the Pandavas, he and hJfs tribe 
had already migrated to liwaraka on the western coast of the Penin¬ 
sula of Ouzo rat, which is at least seven hundred miles from Hastina- 
pur, as the crow flics ; accordingly, it seems impossible that such 
relations as those said to have subsisted between Krishna and the 
Pandavas could really have existed ; and this suspicion is confirmed 
by the mythical character of every event which apparently connects 
tilts Yadava chieftains of liwaraka with the royal house of Hastinapur.’ 

It is with regret that we must here arrest, our desire to afford 
more illustrations of the eritieal method which Mr Wheeler pursues in 
criticising the leading story of the Maha Bharata ; fertile more con¬ 
sistently he applies it to every event of special consequence, os narrated 
in the epos, and the more attractive the manner in which he puts for¬ 
ward his arguments, the less are we able, within these limits, to do 
justice to his criticisms. _ 


From the Times, 11 th January, 1808. 

We agree with Mr Wheeler that no one can be .-aid to know India, 
whether ancient or modern, who is unacquainted with the ‘Maha Bha¬ 
rata ’ and ‘ Bttinaynna,’ and we congratulate him on having performed 
a task which will earn him the gratitude of many readers, both in 
England and in India. Mr Wheeler begins his work with a short ac¬ 
count of the Vedic literature, a literature of a period which had at 
least this advantage, that its antiquity cannot he doubted. How far 
back tiie hymns of the Big Veda may carry us is, no doubt, a difficult 
question to answer in definite numbers ; but that they cannot be more 
modern than 1000 or 1*>(X> B.c. admits now of little doubt. Mr 
Wheeler’s account of what is known of this ancient period of religious 
worship is very well written, and drawn from trustworthy authorities. 
He proves himself well read in all that has lately been published on 

the subject, and this was by no means an easy task. 

By reading the volume published hv Mr Wheeler, any one who takes 
an interest in Oriental literature may now form a tolerably correct 
idea of this great Indian epic. The analysis of the poem is cleverly 
contrived, the style is well chosen, and the marginal notes enable busy 
readers to get on more rapidly over what seems tedious even in this 
short abstract of what may certainly be called the longest and most 
tedious of epic poems. 

If, then, we consider that Mr Wheeler h<fc deduced this enormous 
poem to the reasonable proportion of about 4<j0 pages, 8vo, and that 
these 400 pages not only contain an analysis of the whole poem, but 
likewise remarks and explanations of his own, we feel sure that many 
readers will be thankful to him, and that the poem, in its abridged 
form, will find more readers, in Europe at least, than, it could have 
commanded in its original grandeur. 




wheeler's history of inbia. 

To give an abstract of the abstract published by Mr Wheeler is im¬ 
possible : and there is scarcely room for a few extracts. Here is a 
description of a battle by torchlight:— 

‘ Afid the snn set in the heavens, but they fought on and cared not 
for food or sleep. And when the darkness came on they fought at 
Inward, not knowing friend from foe. And the night became terrible 
beyond nil telling: fathers slew their sons and sons their fathers, and 
they cut. and hewed like madmen. Then Yuilhishthira, seeing that 
darkness was tilling the plain with unutterable horror, ordered many 
lighted torches to be brought, and every man took a, torch am 1 , 'ought 
with it. ill bis band, and ten torches were fastened to every chariot. And 
the whole plain of Kurukshetra was n< light as day ; and the golden 
cuirasses of the llnias were as radiant as the sun : and the jewels on 
their arms and heads sparkled in the glare, and the swords and spears 
Hashed like lightning. And they threw large stones at each other, 
and hurled ehariot-wheels. . . . And when ii wn about mid¬ 

night, and sleep was <u erpow ering the eyes of all who jv. mimed alive, 
Arjuna cried out with a loud voice that the battle should eea.se for a. 
while, anil that all men should rest and sleep. Then all th" warriors 
on either side rejoiced, and the rider of the elephant laid his head 
upon his elephant, and the horseman laid his head upon his horse, and 
for a brief space they wore in a deep slumber, lint presently the 
moon arose, and both armies were awakened, and again begirt them¬ 
selves for shedding each other's blood.’ 

There, are here and there magnificent scenes in this poem which 
will strike the reader even in the. prose to which they have been re¬ 
duced. The gambling match, when the Princes stake everything— 
(heir treasures, and ilocks, and palaces, and servants, at last, their own 
family, themselves, and even their wives, is vividly described ; and 
the agony of Draupndi, (he Princess who had been gambled away, ami 
is sent for by (he winner, and insulted in the presence of the whole 
assembly, may well elicit tears, as Mr Wheeler says it invariably does, 
when repeated by the wandering hards to crowds of men and women 
in India. One of the closing chapters, too, is not easily matched in 
any other epic. Nearly all the great heroes had been slain, and their 
widows and orphans repaired to the Ganges, and at. the call of the 
poet, when the sun had set, the river began to foam and boil, and a 
great noise was heard as though the whole host of the slain, wifh their 
horses, and elephants, and chariots, were alive again. And then the 
warriors appeared again in all their pomp, more beautiful than when 
they were alive, and there was perfect friendship between the slayers 
and the slain ; and the widows went to their husbands, and the daugh¬ 
ters to their fathers, a^id mothers to their sons, and all sorrow was for¬ 
gotten in the ecstasy Of meeting again ; but when the morning dawned 
all the dead mounted their chariots anil horses and disappeared, and 
the widows followed them into the Ganges, and thus rejoined their 
husbands iu the planes they wished for. 
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J. Muir, Esq.—II. Miscellaneous Hymns from the itig-and Athurva-Vedas. By J. Muir, Esq. 
—III. Five Hundred questions on the Social Condition of the Natives of Bengal. By the Rev. 
J. Long.—IV. Short account of the Malay Manuscripts belonging to the Royal Aslatio 8ociet\. 
By Dr. II. N.Van der Tuuk.—V. Translation of tne Amitabha Sfttra from the Chinese. Uv 
the Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy.—VI. The ini fa! coinage of Bengal. By Edward 
Thomas, Esq.—VII. Specimens of an Assyrian Dictionary. By Edwin Norris, Esq.—VIII. On 
tho Relations of tho Priests to the other classes of Indian Society in the Vedic age. ByJ. 
Muir, Esq.—IX. On the Interpretation of the Veda. By the same. -X. An Attempt to Trans¬ 
late from tho Chinese a work known os tho Confessional Services of tho great com passionate 
Kw&u Yiu, possessing 1,000 hands and 1,000 eyes. By tho Rev. S. Beal, Chaplain Royal Navy 
—XI. The Hymus of the Gaupa&yanaa and the Legend of King Asam&ti. By Professor Max 
Mtiller, M.A., Honorary Member Royal Asi itic Society.—XII. Specimen Chapters of an 
Assyrian Grammar. By the Rev. E. Ilincks, D.D., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Sooiety. 

Asiatic Society. —Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society of 

Great Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to., 80 l’lates of Facsimiles, 
etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 183/5. Published at .£!) 5s.; reduced to £1 11s. Gi/. 
The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G C. Ilaughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colobrookc, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent oriental scholars. 

Atharva VedaI’rAti^akhya, The, or ^aunakIya CaturAdhyAyika. 
Text, Translation and Notes. By William D. Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit 
in Yale College. 8vo., pp. 286. Boards. 1862. 12*. ' 

Atkinson. —Change of Air considered with regard to Atmospheric 
Pressure and its Elcetrin and Magnetic Concomitants, in the Treatment of Con¬ 
sumption and Chrome Disease; with a General Commentary on the most Eligible 
Localities for Invalids. By J. C. Atkinson, M.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. 
and 142. 1867. 4*. 6d. 

Atkinson and Martineau. —Letters on the Laws of Man’s Natfre 

and Db vblofmbnt. By Henry George Atkinson, F.G.S., and Harriet Martineau. 
Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 390. 1851. 5s. 

AUCtOMS SansoritL Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under tin* 

supervision of Theodor Gfoldst ticker, Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya-Nyay- 
Mala-Vistara. Parts I. to V., large 4to. sewed, pp. 400. 1866. 10*. each. 

Aygier. — Diane. A Drama in Vorse. By* Emile Augier. Edited 

with English Notes and Notice on Augier. By Theodore Karcher, LL.B., <>f 
the Boyal Military Academy and the University of Loudon. 12mo. cloth, pp- 
xiii. and, 146. 1867. £*. 6 d. 

Austin. — A Practical Treatise on the Preparation, .Combination, 
and Application of Calcareous and Hydraulic Limes and Cements, TO which « 
added many useful Reoipos for various Scientific, Mercantile, and Domestic 
Purposes. By Lames G. Austin, Architect. 12mo. cloth, pp. 102. ''1862. A*. 
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Awa» I liud.; or, A Voice from the Ganges. Being a Solute of 
the true Source of Christianity. By an Indian Officer. Post 8to. cloth, pp, sax. 
and 222. 1861. 5a. * ^ 

Baooni, Praacisci, Verulamiensis Sermones Fideles, sive interiora 

rerum, ad Latinam orationem cmondatiorem revocavit philologus Latinus. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. xxvi. and 272. 1861. 3s. > 

Bader. —The Natural and Morbid Changes of the Human Eye, 
and their Treatment. By C. Bader, Ophthalmic Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 506. 1868. 16s. 

Bader. —Plates illustrating the Natubal and Moebid Changes 
of the Human Eye. By C. Bader, Ophthalmic Assistant-Surgeon to Guy’s 
Hospital. Six Chromo-Lithographic Plates, each containing the figures of six 
Eyes, and four Lithographed Plates with figures of Instruments. With an ex¬ 
planatory text of 32 pages. Medium 8vo. in a Portfolio. 21s. 

Price for Text and Atlas taken together, 32s. 

Baital PacMsi (The) ; OE Twenty-five Tales of a Demon. A 
New Edition of the Hindi text, with each word expressed in the Hindustani 
character immediately under the corresponding word in the N&gari; and with a 
perfectly literal English interlinear translation, accompanied by a free translation 
in English at the foot of each page, and explanaloiy notes. By W. Burckhardt 
Barker, M.B.A.S., Oriental Interpreter and Professor of the Arabic, Turkish, 
Persian, and Hindustani languages at Eton. Edited bv E. B. Eastwick, P.B.S., 
Professor of Oriental languages, and Librarian in tlio East India College. 8vo., 
pp. viii. and 370. Cloth. 1865. 12*. 

Baker. —LimdharL A Muratlii Primer, compiled expressly for tlie 
use of accepted candidates for the Bombay Civil Service, by F. P. Baker, 
formerly Superintendent of Government Murathi and Canarcse Schools in the 
Bombay Presidency', and lithographed under his supervision. 8vo., pp. 60, sewed. 
1868. 6s. 

Ballantyne. —Elements of Hindi and Beaj Bhakha Grammar, 

Compiled for the use of the East India College at Haileybury. By James It. 
Ballantyno. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., pp. 38. Cloth. 1868, 6s. 

Barlow. —Feancesca da Rimini, Her Lament and Vindication; 
with a brief notice of the Malatesti, e’l Mastin Vecchio, e’l nuovo da Verruochio. 
By Henry Clark Barlow, M.D., Aeademico Correspondento do Quiritti di Borne, 
etc., ete. 8vo. sewed, pp. 52. 1869. Is. C d. 

Barlow. —II Gran Rifiuto, What it was, Who made it , and how 
fatal to Dante Alliobibri. A dissertation on Verses 58 to 66 of the Third 
Canto of the Inferno. By H. C. Barlow, M.D., Author of “ Francisca da 
Bimini, her Lament and Vindication”; “Letteratura Dantesca,” etc., etc., etc. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 22. 1862. Is. 

Barlow. —II Conte Ugolino e l’Arcivescovo Ruggieri, a Sketch 
from the Pisan Chronicles. By H. C. Barlow, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 24. 1862. 
1 *. 

Barlow.— The Young King and Bertrand »e Born. By H. C. 
Barlow, M.D.. 8vo. sewed, pp. 35. 1862. Is. 

Barnstorffi-A Key'to Shakspe are’s Sonnets. By D. Barastorff. 
Translated from the German by T. 3. Graham. 8vo. cloth, pp. 216. 1862. 6s. 
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BartMt— Dictionary of Americanisms. A Glossary of Wordsand 
Phrases colloquially used in the United States. By John Bussell Bartlett, 
oeeond Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, pp, xxxii. 
and 521. I860. 16s. 

Barton. —The Reality, hot NOT the Duration of Future Punish¬ 
ment, A Revealed. An Appeal to Scripture. By John Barton, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 10. I860. 1«. 6 d. 

Beal. —The Travels of the Buddhist Pilgrim Fah Hun, trans¬ 
lated from the Chineso, with Notes and Prolegomena. By S. Beal, a Chaplain 
in H. M.’s Fleet, a member of the Royal Asiatio Society, and formerly of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 

Beeston. —The Temporalities of the Established Cnuitcn as they 
are and as they might be; collected from authentic Public Rocords. By William 
Beeston. 8vo. sewed, pp. 36. 1850. Is. 

BeigeL —The Examination and Confession of certain Witches 
at Chelmsford, in the County of Essen, on the 26 th day or July, 1556. 
Communicated and Prefaced by Hermann Boigol, M.D. Small Ito., pp. 49. 
1864. 10s. 6d. 

Bell. —Visible Speech. The Science of Universal Alphabetics; 

or, Self-Interpreting Physiological Letters, for the Writing of all Languages in 
One Alphabet. Illustrated by Tablos, Diagrams, and Examplos. By Alexander 
Melville Boll, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.S.A., Professor of Vocal Physiology, Lecturer on 
Elocution in University College, London; Author of “ Principles of Speech and 
Cure of Stammering,” “ Elocutionary Manual,” “ Standard Elocutionist,” 
“ Emphasized Liturgy,” “ Reporter’s Manual,” etc., etc. Inaugural Edition. 
4to. cloth, pp. 126. 1867. 15s. 

Bell. —English Visible Speech for the Million, for communicat¬ 
ing the Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, 
and for Teaching Children and illiterate Adults to Read in a few Days. By 
Alexandor Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.S.A., Lecturer on Elocution in 
University College, London. 4to. sewed, pp. 16. 1867. 1*. 

Bell. —The English in India. Letters from Nagpore. Written 
in 1857-8. By Captain Evans Bell. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 202. 1869. St. 

Bell. — The Empire in India ; Letters from Madras and other 
Places. By Major Evans Bell. Crown 8vo. doth, pp. vi. and 412. 1864. 

8 1 . Od. 

“ We oommend the letters of Major Bell to every friend of India. He is not only an ardent 
loverof justice in the abstraot,but he has gone deeply into the questions whioh he disonsses, 
and reasons on them with a force of argument quite irresistible."— Alhtncntm, 

BelL — Remarks on the Mysore Blue Book, with a Few Words 

to Mr. R. D. Manglos. £y Major Evans Bell. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 
1866. 2s. 

BelL —The Mysore Reversion. By Major Evans Bell. Second 
Edition. With Remarks on the Parliamentary Papers, and a few Words to Mr. 
R. D. Mangles. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 292. London, 1866. It. 6tf. 

Bell —Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy. By Major 
Evans Bell, late of the Madras Staff Corps, author of R The Empire'in India," 
“ The Mysore Reversion,” etc. 8vo. pp. vi. and 344, cloth, 1868. 10s. 6 d. 
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Bellew.—A Dictionary of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, 

in which the Words are traoed to their Sources in the Indian and Persian 
Languages. With a .Reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto. By Henry 
Walter Bollew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Small 4 to., pp. 356. 1867. 

42s. . 

Belle¥. — A Grammas of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Laijouage, 
ou a New and Improved System, combining Brevity with practical Utility, and 
including Exercises and Dialogues, intended to facilitate the Acquisition of 
(ho Colloquial. By Heury Walter Bollew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 

' Small 4to., pp. 155. London, 1867. XL 1*. 

Bellows.—E nglish Outline Vocabulary for the use of Students of 
the Chinese, Jnpaneso, and othor Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the Writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Protestor Summers, 
King’s College, London. 1 vol. erown 8vo., pp. vi. and 368, cloth. 1867. 6s. 

Bellows.— Outline Dictionary for the use of Missionaries, Ex- 
ri oiiers, and Students of Language. By Max h^illor, M.A., Taylorian 
1’iofossorin the University of Oxford. With ati Introduction on the proper use 
»t the ordinary English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The 
Vocabulary compiled by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. limp morocco, pp. xxxi. 
and 368. 1867. 7s. 6 d. 

Bellows. — Tous les Verbes. Conjugations of all tho Verbs in the 

French and English Languages. By John Bellows. Revised by Professor Bel-* 
jame, B.A., LL.B. of the University of Paris, ami Official Interpreter to the 
Imperial Court, and George B. Strickland, late Assistant French Master, Royal 
A’aval School, London. Also a New Table of Equivalent Values of French and 
English Money, Weights, and Measures. 32mo. sewed, 76 Tables. 1867. Is. 

Ballows. —The New Dictionary of the French and English 

Languages, showing both divisions on the same page, distinguishing the genders 
at sight by different types, and giving Conjugations of all the Irregular Verbs in 
Flench, each Irregular Preterite and Past Participle, and the accent of ovory 
void in English, the respective Prepositions to be used, etc. By John Bellows, 
Gloucester. Revised and corrected by Professor Beljarae, B.A. and LL.B. of the 
University, Official Interpreter to the Imperial Court, Paris; G. Beauchamp 
(■Strickland, Into French Preceptor at the Royal Naval School, London. Dedi¬ 
cated by special permission to Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte. f In the rrcss. 

Bellows. — Two Days’ Excursion from Gloucester to Llanthony 
Aihiey and the Black Mountains. By John Bellows. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 32 
sewed, Illustrated. 1868. 6<f. 

Benedix. — Dkr Vetter. Comedy in Three Acts. By Roderich 

Benedir. With Grammatical and Explanatory Notes by F. Weinmann, German 
Master at the Royal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmermann, Teacher 
of Modem Languages. Post 8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 1863. 2«. 6 d. 

Beafey. —A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for 

the use of Early Students. By Theodor Benl'ey, Professor of Sanskrit in tho 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo., 
PP- viii. and 296, cloth. 1868. 10s. Gd. 

Benisch. —Travels of Rabbi Petachla of Ratisbon : who, in the 

latter end of the twelfth century, visited Poland, Russia, Little Tartary, the 
Crimea, Armenia, Assyria, Syria, the Holy Land, and Greece. Translated from 
Hebrew, and published together with the original on opposite pages. By Dr. A. 
Beffisoh; with Explanatory Notes, by the Translator and William F. Ainsworth, 
P.S.A., P.G.S., F.R.G.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. vii. and 106. 1856. 6». 
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Benjamin. —Speech of Hon. J. P. Benjamin, ©f* Louisiana, on the 
, Right of Secession, delivered in the Senate of tho United States, Dee. 31st, 
1880. Royal 8vo. sewed, pp. 16. 1860. Is. 

Benjumefc — Gibraltar to Spain ; or, the Important Question of tho 
Cessiog of that Fortress by England, as recently brought before tho Spanibli 
Public. Being an Accurate Translation of a Pamphlet just published at Madrid, 
and written by Nicolas Diaz Benjumea, Esq. 8vo. sewed, pp. 02. 1863. 

Is, 6 <f. 

Bentham. — Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Trans¬ 
lated from the French of Etienne Dumont by R. Hildreth. Post 8vo., pp 
xv. and 472. Cloth. 1861. 7s. 64. 

Bentham. —Analysis of Jeremy Bentiiam’s Theory of Legislation. 
By G. IV. H. Fletcher, LL.B. 12mo. cloth, pp. ix. and 86. 1861. 2>. 6 d. 

Bethune. — Early Lost,' Early Saved ; or, Consolation for Bo 
reared Barents. By the Rev. George W. Bethune, D.D., LL.D., of New Tori 
Author of “ Lectures on the Ileidelberg Catechism,” etc. Edited by the Rev A 
Pope, late of Leamington. In 1 vol. Ciown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 17 
1866. 3». ’ 

Bsurmann. — Vocabulary of the Tigrk Language. Written dowr 

by Moritz von Bcunnami. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr.. A 
Merx, of the University of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cloth. 1868. 3s 6d. 

Bihle. — The Holy Bible. First division, tho Pentateuch, or Fir- 
Books of Moses, according to the authorised version, with Notes, Critical, Practj 
oal, and Devotional. Edited by the Rev. Thomas Wilson, M.A., of Coipu 
Christi College, Cambridge. 4to. Part I. pp. vi. and 84; part II. pp. 85 t 
176 ; part III. pp. 177 to 275, sewed. 1863—-4. Eaoh pt. os., the work coni 
plete 20s. 

Biblia Hehraica Secundum Editiones J. Atliias, Joannis Lout 
deni, J. Simonis, aliorumque. Imprimis E. Van der Hooght, rocensuit Augusti 
Ifahu. 8ro. bound, pp. 1396. 1868. 6s. 

Bibliomane, Le. —Revue de la Bibliogratiiie antiquaire. Tox 4 
et gravures par J. Ph. Borjcau. Nos. 1 and 2. 8vo. pp. 20 and 42, sewed. 186 
Is. each part. 

Bibliophile, Be.— Revue de la Bibliographie antiquaire, Texi 
et gravures par J. Ph. Beijeau. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 8vo. pp, 16, 32, and 48, sewe 
1861. Is. each part. 

Bicknell.— In the Track of the Garibaldians through Italy an 
Sicily. By Algernon Sidney Bicknell. Cr. 8vo. doth, pp. xx. and 34 
1861. 10s. 64. ' 

Kgandet.—T he Lirfe OR Legend of Gavdama, the Budha of 1] 
Burmese, with Annotations. Tho ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyu 
or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandst, Bishop of Bamath 
Vie* Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi., 538, and v. 1866. L 

Bigekv.—A utobiography of Beniamin -Franklin. Edited fro 

’w* manuscript, with Notes and an Introduction. Sy John Bigelow. With 
portrait of Benjamin Franklin. Post 8vo,, pp. 410. Cloth. 1868. M*. 
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Biglow Papers (Tie). —By James Bussell Lowell. Newly Edited* 
witha Prefeoe, by.the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” In-1 vol.. 
crown 8vo. cloth, pp. lxviii. and 140. 1801. 2s. 6 d. 

Ditto. Poople’s Edition. 12mo. sewed, fancy cover. 1865. Is. 

Biglow Papers (The).—Melibasus-Hipponax. Tlio Biglow Papers, 

Second Series. With a Portrait of tho Author. Post 8v o. cloth, pp. Ixiii. and 
190. 1807. 2s. 6 d. 

“ Masterpieces of satirical humour, they are entitled, as such, to a permanent place in 
American, which is English Literature ."—Daily Nt irs. 

“ No one who ever read the Biglow Papers can doubt that tiue humour of a very high order 
is within the range of American gift.”— Guardian. 

“Tho book updoubtedly owed its first vogue to party feeling ; but it is impossible to asciibo 
• to that cause only, so wide and enduring a popularity as it has now.”— 

Blasins. — A List of the Birds of Efeofe. By Profossor I. H. 

li).wins. Reprinted, from the German, with the Author’s Corrections. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 24. 1862. Is. 

Bleek. - A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. 
By Dr. W. II. I. Bloot. Will be completed in Pour parts. Part I., sewed, pp. 
104. 1862. 6s. 

Bleek. —Formenleiire der latetnisciien Sprague zum ersten 
Unteruicht, Von W. II, I. Block. Svo.pp. 68, sewed. 1863. Is. 

Bleek. —Reynard the Fox in South Africa ; or, Hottentot Fables 
and Talos, chiofly Translated from Original Manuscript- in tho Library of Ilis 
Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B. By W. II. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xxvi. and 94. 1864. 3s. 6rf. 

Blyth and Speke. —Report on a Zoological Collection from the 
Somali Country. By Edward Blyth, Curator of the Boyal Asiatic Society’s 
Museum, Calcutta. Reprinted from the Twenty-fourth volume of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal; with Additions and Corrections by the 
Collector, Capt. J. II. Speko, P.R.G.S., etc. 8vo. pp. 16. One Coloured Plate. 
1860. 2s. 6 d. 

BoMen, Von. —Historical AND Critical Illustrations of the First 
Part op Genesis, from tho German of Professor Von Bohlcn. Edited by 
James Hcywood, M.A., P.R.S. Revised. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. xxxii. and 336, iv. 
and 298. Cloth. 1868. Cs. . 

Bojesen. — A Guide to the Danish Language. Designed for 
English Students. By Mrs. Maria Bojesen. 12mo, cloth, pp. 250. 1863. 6s. 
Boke of Nurture (Tie); OR, Schools of Good Manebs, for Men- 
Servants, and Children, with stans puer ad mensam. Newly corrected, very 
necessary for all youth and children. Compylod by Hugh Rhodes of tho Binges 
Chappell, born and bred in Deuonshyre, p. 13 and ii. Imprinted at London in 
Pleetestreste, beneath the Conduite, at the sign of S. John Euaungelist. By 
H. Jackson, 1677. 4to., pp. xxx. and 56. Cloth. London, 1868. 10s. 6rf. 

Bollaert,— Antiquarian, Ethnological, and other Researches, in 
New Granada, Ecuador, Peru, and Chili; with Observations on the Pro-lncarisl, 
Incarial, and other Monuments of Peruvian Nations. With numerous Plates’. 
®y William Bollaert. 8vo. cloth, pp. 279. 1860. 16s. 
j ®ollaert.— The Expedition of Pedro de Ursua and Lofe de 
> Aguirre in Search of Eldorado and Amaoua in 1660-1. Translated from 
i PedtO Simon’s « Sixth Historical Notice of the Conquest of Tiorra t ime. 

“7 william Bsllaertj Esq., F.B.G.S. With an Introduction by Clements R. 

I Markham, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 237. 1861. 10s. 6rf. 
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Boltz. — A New Course of the English Language, after a New 
t Practical and Theoretical Method, by T. Robertson. For the use of schools and 
for private tuition, with numerous analogies of English words, with the corre¬ 
sponding French or German expressions. Translated from his fourth German 
edition into Russian by Dr. August Boltz, Professor of the Russian, the English, 
the Spanish, etc., Languages at the Royal Military Acadomy and the Royal 
Navy institution at Berlin. 2 vols. Post 8vo., pp. 106 and 160, cloth. 1865, 
7s. 

Book of (km. Tire Apocalypse of Adam Oannes. Post 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 648. 1867. 12s. 6 d. 

Book of God. An Introduction to the Apocalypse. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. pp. iv and 762, cloth. 14<t. 

Bowditoh,— Suffolk Surnames. By N. L. Bowditcli. Third 
Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxvi. and 758. 1861. 7s. 6 d. 

Bowles.— Life’s Dissolving Views. By G. C. Bowles. 12mo 
pp. 108. 1865. 3». 

Bowring.— On Religious Progress beyond the Christian Pali. 
An Address delivered at St. Martin’s Hall, London, by Sir John Bowniif. 
T.L.D., F.R.S., etc., on Sunday, 14th January, 1866. Post 8vo. sewed, pp. 10 

1866. 3d. 

Bowring. — Siam and the Siamese. A Discourse delivored by Sii 
John Bowring at St. Martin’s Hall, on February 17th, 1867. Also the Intro 
ductory Address of J. Baxter Langley, Esq., M.R.C.S., F.L.S. 8vo. sewed, pp 
12. 1867. Id. 

Boyce. —A Grammar of the Kaffir Language. By William B 

Boyce, Wesleyan Missionary. Third Edition, augmented and improved, will 
Exercises, by William J. Davis, Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo., pp. xii. and 164 
cloth, 8*. 

Bracton AND ms Relation to toe Roman Law. A Contribution t< 
the History of the Roman Law in the Middle Ages. By Carl Giiterbock, Pro 
lessor of Law in the University of Koenigsberg. Translated by Briaton Coxc 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 1866. 9*. 

Brazil, The Empire of, at the Paris International Exhibition o 

1867. Post 8vo., sewed, pp. 139. Rio do Janeiro. 1867. 2s. 6 i. 

Ditto, Ditto, with Maps and Catalogue of the Articles sent to th 
Universal Exhibition afParis, in 1867. Post 8vo. sewed, pp. 189, iii. and 19. 
Rio de Janeiro. 1867. 7s. 6 d. 

Brentano. —Honour : or, The Story of the Brave Caspar and th 
Fair Annerl. By Clemens Brentano. With an Introduction, and a Biogrs 
phical Notice of the Author. By T. W. Appell. Translated from the Gcrmai 
12mo. cloth, pp. 74. 1847. 2s. 6 d. 

Bretsclmeicler, — A Manual of Religion and of the History of th 

Christian Church, for the use of upper classes in public schools in Germany, an 
for all educated men in, general. By Karl Gottlieb Bretschneider. Translate 
from the German. 12mo. cloth, pp. 296. 1857. 2s. 6d. 

Brice. — A Romanized Hindustani and English Dictionary, dc 
signed for tho Use of Schools and for Vernacular Students of the Languag 
Composed by Nathaniel Brice. New Edition, revised and enlarged. Po4t 8vc 
cloth, pp- 366, 1864. 8s. 

Bridges. — Tbe Unity of Comte’s Life and Doctrine : A Reply < 

Strictures on Comte’s Later Writings, addressed to J. S. Mill, Esq., M.P. F 
Dr. J. H. Bridges, Translator of Comte’e General Tiow of Positivism. *>vt 
seWed, pp. 70. 1866. 2s. 
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'Brintoa.—T he Myths of the Net World. A Treatise cm the 
Symbolism and Mythology of the Bed Race of America. By Daniel G, Brinton, 
A.M., M.D. Crown 8vo., pp. viii. and 308. Cloth. 1868. 10s._6rf. 

Brown.— The Dervishes; ok, Oriental Spiritualism. By John 
I*. Brown, Secretary and Dragoman- of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. viii. and 416, with 24 Illus¬ 
trations. 1868. 14s. • 

Buchner.—F orce and Matter. By Dr. Louis Buchner. Edited 
. from the Eighth Edition of “Kraft and Stott;” by J. Frederick Collingwood, 
F.R.S.L., F.G.S. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 320. 1865. 7s. (id. 

“ The work is valuable on account of its close and logical reasoning, and tho profound and 
in many cases striking views taken of the subjects discussed.”— Obserrer. 

Buckle. —Historia de la Civilizacion en Esfana por Enrique 

Tomas Buckle. Capitulo I 3 del segundo tomo do hi historic de la civilization on 
Inglaterra. Traducido de la primera edicion Inglesa por F. 0. y T. Post 8vo., 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. 1861. 2s. 6 d. 

: Bumstead. —The Pathology and Treatment of Venereal Dis- 
! eases. By F. J. Bumstead, M.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 640. 1866. 21s. 

| Bunsen. —Memoir on the Constitutional Eights of the Duchies 
I of Schleswig and Holstein, presented to Viscount Palmorston, by Chevalier 
| Bunsen, on the 8th of April, 1848. With a Postscript of the 15th of April, 
i Published with M. de Grunor’s Essay, on the Danish Question, and all the official 
Documents, by Otto Von Wenkstern. Illustrated by a Map of the Two Duchies. 
8vo., sewed, pp. 166. 1848. 2s. G d. 

Burgess. —The Photographic Manual. A Practical Treatise con¬ 
taining the cartos-dc-visitc process, and the method of taking stereoscopic 
pictures, including the Albumen process, the dry Collodion process, the Tanning 
process, tho various Alkaline Toning baths, etc., etc., etc. To which is added an 
Appendix containing all the recent improvements in the art. By N. G. Burgess. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 283. 1865. 6s. 

Burgh. —The Manufacture of Sugar and the Machinery employed 
for Colonial and Home Purposes. Read before tho Society of Arts, 
Adelphi, London, April 4th, 1866. By N. P. Burgh, Engineer. 8vo. sewed, 

' pp. 31. 1866. Is. 

Burgh.— The Principles that Govern the Future Development 
of the Marine Boiler, Engine, and Screw Propeller. Read before the 
Society of Arts, Adolphi, London, Doeember 18th, 1867. By N. P. Burgh, 
Engineer. 8vo., sewed, pp. 30. 1868. 2s. 

Burtou. —Captain Bichard F. Burton’s Handbook for Overland 
Expeditions : being an English Edition of tho “ Prairie Traveller,” a Handbook 
for Overland Expeditions; with Illustrations and Itineraries of the Principal 
Routes between the Mississippi and the Pacific, and a*Map. By Captain Ran¬ 
dolph JB. Marcy (now General and Chief of the Staff, Army of the Potomac). 
Edited (with Notes) by Captain Richard F. Burton. Crown 8vo., doth,, 
PP- 270. Numerous Woodcuts, Itineraries, and Map. 1863. 6s. 6 d. 

Busch, —Guide for Travellers in Egypt and Apjacent Countries 
subject to the Pasha. Translated from the German of Dr. Moritz Busch. 

S W, C. WrahJrmore. Square 12mo., clqth, pp. xxxviii. and 182, with 14 
ustrations, a Travelling Map, and Plan of Cairo. 1858. 7s. 6rf. 
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Basok.—‘M aotAx of German Oonvbhsation: A choice and com 

prehensive collection of sentences’ on the ordhUoy subjects Of every-day lit- 
, with a copious Vocabulary on an entirely new ana simple pkn. By Dr. Oar; 
Busch, Teacher of Ancient and Modem Languages at the establishment of I) 
Krause at Dresden. 12mo., cloth, pp. x. and 340. 1861. it. 

Butchers. — A Waif on the Stream. By S. M. Butchers. 12mc 

cloth? pp. viii. and 200. London, 1860. 3s. 6rf. 

Calvert. —Lectures on Coal-Tar Colours and on Recent Imfrovi 

musts and Puooress in Dyeing and Calico Printing. Embodying Copioi 
Notes taken at the International Exhibition of 1862, and Illustrated wi 
numerous specimens of Aniline and other colours. By Dr. F. Crace Calve; 
F.R.S. 8vo. sowed, pp. 61. 2*. 

Callaway. —Izinganedwane, Nensumansumane, Nezindaba ZaBAN'I 

(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus. In their own word 
With a Translation into English and Notes. By tho Bov. Canon Callan.i 
M.D. Volume I. 8vo. pp. vii. and 390. cloth. Sprmgvale (Natal), Pietcrmant 
burg (Natal)* and London. 1868. 16*. 

Camerini. — L’Eeo Italia.no ; a Practical Guide to Italian Conye 
cation. By E. Camoiini. With a Vocabulary. 12mo. tloth, pp. 98. 18C 
4*. 6d. 

CampbelL — New Religious Thoughts. By Douglas Campbe 
Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 425. 1860. 0s. 6d. 

CaH0D.es Lexicographici: or Rules to he observed in editing t 
New English Dictionary of the Philological Society, prepared by a Committee 
the Society. 8ro. sewed, pp. 12. 1860. 6 d. 

Canticum Cantlcorum, reproduced in facsimile, from the Seriveri 
copy in the British Museum. With an Historical and Bibliographical Introdi 
tion by I. Ph. Brrjean. Folio, pp. 36, with Sixteen Tables of Illustratio 
Vellum. 1860. £2 2*. 

Carey. —The Slave Trade, Domestic and Foreign, Why it Exis 
and how it may de EXTINGUISHED. By H. C. Carey, Author of “ Prineii 
of Political Economy,” “ The Past, the Piesent, and the Future,” etc., etc. 8 
cloth, pp. 426. 1853. 6*. 

Carey.— The Past, the Present, and the Future. By H. 
Carey. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 1856. 10*. bd. 

Carey. —Principles of Social Science. By H. O. Carey. In Tin 
Volumes. 8vo. cloth, pp. 474, 480, and 511. 1858—1867. 42*. 

Cape Town. —Pictorial Album of Cape Town, with Views 

Simon’s Town, Port Elizabeth, and Graham’s Town, from original Drawings 
T. W. Bowler. With Historical and Descriptive Sketches by W. R. Thoms 
Oblong 4to. With Twelve Platos, pp. 44. 1866. 25*. 

.Carpenter. —The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rammoh 

Roy. Edited by Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Illustrations. 8vo cl< 
pp, y. and 255. 1866. 7*. 6d. 

Catherine XL, Memoirs of the Empress. Written by herst 
With a Preface by A. Herzebt Translated from the French. 12mo., boa 
pp. xvi. and 352. 1859. 7*. 0rf. 
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Gatheriafi IL, Mbmoires be l’imp&ratrioe, Ecrits par elle-m£rae;et 

preeedhs d’une preface par A. Herzen. Seoonde edition. Revue et augmentOe, 
de huit lettres da Pierre III., et d'une lettre de Catherine II. an Comte Ponia- 
towsky. 8vo., pp. xvi. and 370. 1839. 10*. 6<J. * 

Catholic, The New Chukot. Second Edition. 8vo„ sewed, pp. 15 . 
1867. 6 i. ** 

Catlill. —The Breath op Like. By G. Catlin. 8vo., with Ulus- 
tratious. Pp. 76. 1864, 2 8. 6 d, 

'Catlill. —O-Kee-Pa. A Religious Ceremony ; and other Customs 
of the Mandans. By George Catlin. With Thirteen coloured Illustrations. 
Small 4to. eloth, pp. vi. and 02. 1867. 14*. 

Cavour. —Considerations on the Condition op Ireland, and its 
Future. By the late Count Cavour. Translated by W. B. Hodgson, LL.D. 

• 

Caxton. —The Game op Chess. A reproduction of William Caxton’s 
Game of Chess, the first work printed in England. 4to. 1862. In cloth, £ 1 1*. 
Ditto, full morocco antique, £2 2s. 

Frequently as we read of the works of Caxton, and the early English Printers, and of their 
black letter books, very few persons have evor had the opportunity of seeing any of these 
productions, aud foiming a proper estimate of the ingouuity and Bkill of those who first 
ometised the “Noble Art of Printing.” 

This reproduction of the first work printed by Caxtoh at Westminster, containing 23 wood- 
cuts, is intended, in some measure, to supply this deficiency, and bring the present age into 
somewhat greater intimacy with the Father of Etujhsh Pi inters. 

The type has beeu carefully imitated, and the cuts traced trom tho copy in the British 
Museum. The paper has also been made expressly, as near as possible like the original. 

Cazeaux. — A Theoretical and Practical Treatise on Midwifery. 
By J. Cazeaux. Translated by W. R. Bullock. 4th edition, royal 8vo. Pp. 988. 
1866. Cloth. 24*. 

Centoniana. —Revue Analytique df.s Outrages eciuts en Centons, 
uEruis i.E8 temps ancieNs, jssqu’av XIXieme Siecle. Par un Bibliophile 
Beige. Small 4to., pp. 608. 1868. 30*. 

Chalmers. —The Origin op the Chinese. An Attempt to trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Fcap. 8vo., pp. 80, 
cloth, 1868. 2*. 6<?. 

Chalmers.*— The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Mo¬ 
rality op “ The Old Philosopher” Lau-tsze. Translated from the Chinese, 
with an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Pep. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 
62. 1868. 4s. 6(f. 

Channing. — Self-Culture. By William E. Ckanning. Poet 8vo. 

Cloth. Pp. 66. 1844. 1 a 

* • • 

Chapman. —George Chatman’s Tragedy op Alphonsus, Emperor 
up Germany. Edited with an Introduction and Notes, by Karl Elze, Ph. D„ 
Hon. M.B.S.L. 12mo. sewed, p. 162. 1867. 3*. 6 d. 

Chapman,— The Cotton and Commerce op India, considered in 
relation to the Interests of Greet Britain: with Remarks on Railway Communi¬ 
cation in Bombay Presidency. By John Chapman, Pounder of the Great India 
Peninsula Railway Company. 8vo. cloth, pp. xyii. and 412, 1851. 6«. 
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Chapman. —Barqda and Bombay ; their Political Morality. I 
Narrative drawn from the Papers laid before Parliament in relation to tb 

, Removal of Lieut.-Col. Ontram, C.B., from the Office of Resident at the Cour 
of the Gaekwar. With Explanatory Notes, and Remarks on the Letter o 
L. R. Reid, Esq., to the Editor of the Daily Newt. By J. Chapman. 8vu 
sewed, pp. iv. and 174. 18153. 3s. 

Chapman. —Indian - Political Reform. Being Brief Hints, to 
gether with a Plan for the Improvement of the Constituency of the East Indi: 
Company, and the Promotion of Public Works. By John Chapman. 8vo. sewed 
pp. 36. 1833. Is. 

Chapman.—R emarks on the Legal Basis required by Irriga 
tion is India. By John Chapman. 8vo. sewed, pp. 20. 1854. Is. 

Chapman. —Chloroform and other Anaesthetics ; their Histor 
and Use during Childbed. By John Chapman, M.D. 8vo. sewed, p. 5 l 
1851). Is. • 

Chapman. —Christian Revivals ; their History and Natura 
IIistorv. By John Chapman, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 53. 1860. Is. 

Chapman. —Functional Diseases of Women. Cases illustrativ 
of a New Method of Treating them through the Agency of the Nervous Systen 
by means of Cold and Heat. With Appendix, containing Cases illustrating 
Now Method of Treating Epilepsy, Infantile Convulsions, Paralysis, an 
Diabetes. By John Chapman, M.D. 8vo. "sewed, pp. xviii. and 74. 186; 

2s. 6 d. 

Chapman.—S ea-Sickness : its Nature and Treatment. By Joh 

Chapman, M.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 72. 1864. 2s. Gel. 

Chapman. —Diarrhcea and Cholera ; their Nature, Origin, ax 
Tukatmext Timorou the Agency or the Nervous System. By Joli 
Chapman, M.D., M.R.C.l'., M.R.C.S. 2nd edition. Enlarged. 8vo. cloll 
pp. xix. and 248. 1866. 7s. Gd. 

CharnOOk.—V erba Nominalia : or Words derived from Prop* 
Names. By Richard Stephen Chamoek, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S., etc. Hi. 
cloth, pp. iv. and 357. London. 1866. 14s. 

ChamooL—L udus Patronymicus ; or, The Etymology of Curiot 
Surnames. By Richard Stephen Chamoek, l’li.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Cron 
8vo. cloth, pp. 182. 1.868. 7s. 6if. 

Chanvenet.— A Manual of Spherical and Practical Astronom'- 
embracing the general problems of Spherical Astronomy, tho special applicatior 
to Nautical Astronomy, and the theory and use of fixed and portable Astn 
nomical Instruments. With an Appendix on the method of least squares, b 
William Chauvenet, Professor of Mathematics and Astronomy. Libra 1 
odition, revised and corrected. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 708 and 632. With fourtet 
plates. Cloth. 1864. , £2 16s. Od. 

Chess.— One Hundred Chess Games, played between Mr. > 

,¥. Emmett and Mr. Vivian Fenton, during the Winter of 1864. Small 4t 
sewed, pp. 60. Boulogne and London. 1865. 2s. 

Chess-Strategy. —A, Collection of the Most Beautiful * Che: 
Problems, composed by “ J. B., of Bridport,’’ and contributed by him to tl 
chief Chess Periodicals during tike last fifteen years. Illustrated by Diagrta 
and accompanied by Solutions. Post 8ro. cloth, pp. 118, 1865. 5s. 
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111638 World (Tub).-—'V olumes 1, 2, and 3, each 12s. 1865, 

1866, 1867. Continued in monthly numbers at Is. each. 

Ihilde. —Investigations in the Theoey of Reflected Ray-" 

SURFACES, AND THEIR RELATION TO PLANE REFLECTED CAUSTICS. Also, in 

the Appendix, A Thbory op Plane Caustic Curyes, Identified with the 
Evolutk of the Auxiliary Curve of Equiangular Intersection. By 
ltev. G. F. Childe, M.A., Mathematical Professor in the South African College, 
Cape of Good Hope. 8vo. Boards. Pp. 140. 1857. 7s. 


Chronique de Abou-Djafar-Mohammed Ben-Djarir Ben-Yezid 

Tauaui. Traduite par Monsieur Hermann Zotenberg. Volume I., 8vo., pp. 
608, sowod. 7s. 6rf. 1867. (To be completed in four volumes). 


Claim (The) of Englishwomen to the Suffrage Constitution¬ 
ally Considered. Reprinted by permission from the Westminster Review, fof 
January, 1867. Post 8vo. sowed, pp. 19. London. 1867. Gd. 


Clayton and Bulwer Convention, of the 19tii April, 1850, be¬ 
token the British and American Governments, concernino Central 
America. 8vo. l’p. 61, sowed. 1850. 1*. * 


Clegg. — A Practioal Treatise on the Manufacture and Dis- 

TlUlll'TION OF COAL GAS, ITS INTRODUCTION AND PrOORESSIVE IMPROVEMENT. 
Illustrated by Engravings from Working Drawings, with General Estimates, 
liy Samuel Clegg, Jun., M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. Fifth Edition. Greatly 
enlarged, and with numerous Additional Engravings. Ito. I’p. xii. and 412, 
cloth. 1868. 21s. 


Cobbe.— Female Education, and How it would be Affected by 
University Examinations. A Paper read at the Social Science Congress, 
London, 1862. By Frances Power Cobbe. Third Edition. 18mo. sewed, 
l>p. 20. 1862. 2d. 

Cobbe.— Friendless Girls and How to Help Them. Being an 
Account of the Preventive Mission at Bristol. From a Paper read at the Social 
Science Congress in Dublin, 1861. By Frances Power Cobbe. Fourth Thou¬ 
sand. 18mo. sewed, pp. 14. 1862. 2d. * 

Cobbe. —The Workhouse as an Hospital. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 18mo. sowed, pp. 16. 1862. 2d. 

Cobbe. — TnE Religious Demands of the Age. A Reprint of the 
Preface to the Collected Works of Theodore Porker. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 36. 1863. Is. 

Cobbe. —Thanksgiving. A Chapter of Religious Duty. By Francos 
Power Cobbe. 18mo. pp. 40, cloth. 1863. C d. 

Cobbe. —The Cities of the Past. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 216. 1864. 3s. 6 d. 

Cobbe. —An Essay on Intuitive Morals, feeing an attempt to 
popularise Ethical Science. By Frances Power C«*bbe. Part I. Theory of 
Morals. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 289, 1864. 5s. 

Cobbe.— Italics : Brief Notes on Politics, People, and Places in 
Italy, in 1864, By Frances Power Cobbe. 8vo. cloth,«pp. 534. 18G4. 12«. Gd. 

Cobbe. — Religious Duty. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
TP- vi. and 382. 1864* 7». 6 d. 


O 
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Cobbe.-—B roken Lights. A Survey of the Religious Controver 
sies of our Times. By Frances Power Cobbe. Second Edition. Crown 8vo 
i doth, pp. ix. and 192. 1865. 5s, 

Cobbe.—-S tudies, New and Old, on Ethical and Social Subject- 
By Frances Power Cobbe. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 446. 1865. 10*. 6 d. 

Costwits.—I. Christian Ethics and the Ethics of Christ.—II. Self-Abnegation and Sell 
Development.—III. The Sacred Books of the Zoroastrians.—IV. Hades.—V. The Philosopb 
of the Poor Laws—VI. The Bights of Man and the Claims of Brutes.—VII. TheMomls i 
Literature—VIII. Tho Hierarchy of Art. 

Cobbe. — Hours of Work and Play. By Frances Powo 
Cobbo. Post 8vo., cloth, pp. 374. 1867. 6s. 

Cobden.—R ichard Oobden, koi des Belgeh ; par un ox-Colon< 
do la Garde Civique. Dedie aux blesses de Scptowbro. Douxieme Editioi 
12mo. sowed, pp. 62. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

Caleocao 1»E Vocabulos e Prases usados na Provineia de S. Pedro d 
Bio Grande do Sul no Brazil. 16mo., pp. 32, sewed, 2s. 6 d. 

Ditto ditto, large paper, small 4to. 1856. 6*. 

Coleccion DE Documentor inedito3 relativos al Deseubrimienlo y a ] 
Historia de las Floridas. Los lia dado 5 luz el Seiior Don Buckingham Srnitl 
sogim los manuscritos de Madrid y Sevilla. Tomo primero, folio, pp. 216, to 
retrato del Bey D. Fernando V. 1851. 28s. 

Colenso. —First Stefs in ZulU-Kafir : An Abridgement of lb 
Elementary Grammar of the Zulu-Kafir Language. By the Bight lL*v. John t' 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 8vo,, pp. 86, cloth. Ekukunyeni, 1859. 4s. 6rf. 

Colenso. —Zulu-English Dictionary. By the Right Rov. John V 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 8i o., pp. viii. and 552, solved. Pietermaritzbui 
1861. 15s. 

Colenso. —First Zulu-Iyafie Reading Book, two parts in one. T. 
the Bight Bev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 10mo., pp. 11, sem 
Natal. Is. . 

Colenso.—S econd Zulu-Kafir Reading Book. By tho same. lGm 
pp. 108, sewed. Natal. 3s. 

Colenso. —-Fourth Zulu-Kafir Reading Book, By the same. 8\ 
pp. 160, cloth. Natal, 1859. 7s. 

Colenso. —Three Native Accounts of the Visits of the Bishop ( 
Natal, in September and October, 1859, to Ufkandb, Kino or tj 
Zulus. With Explanatory Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary 
all the Zulu words employed in the same. Designed for the use of Students 
the Zulu Language. By the Bight Bev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Nat. 
16mo., pp. 160. Stiff cover. Maritzburg, Natal. 1860. 4s. 6<7. 

Colenso.— Two Sermons Preached by the Lord Bishop of Nats 
in St. Paul's, D’TJrbanr, on Sunday, November 12,1865; and in the Catfced' 

• Church of St. Peter’s, Maritzburg, on Sunday, November 19, and Sunda 
November 26, 1865. 8vo., sewed, pp. 12. 1866. 6 d. 

Colenso.—- The Preface and Concluding Remarks of PaIit V . 1 
tub Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Examined. By 1 
Bight Bev. Jehn William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Printed sepaw* 
by request. 8vo., sewed, pp. xlvi. and pp. 305 to 320. 1866. 1*. 
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Coles 30<—On Missions to the Zulus in Natal and Zululand. A 
Lecture by the Eight Rev. J. W. Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 24. 186G. 6 d. s 

Colenso.— Natal Sermons. A Series of Discourses Preached in 
the Cathedral Church of St. Peter’s, Maritzburg. By the Bight Rev. John 
William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo., cloth, pp. viii, and 373. 1866. 
7 s, (iff. 

Colenso.—N atal Sermons. The Second Series. Preached in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Peter’s, Maritzburg. By the Right Reverend John 
William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Crown 8vo. 1868. 5s. 

Coleridge.- A Glossarial Index to the Printed English Literature 
of tho Thirteenth Century. By Herbert Coleridge. 8vo. cloth. Pp. 104. 
1850. 2s. 6 <1. 

Collet.— George Jacob Holyoake and Modern Atheism. A Bio¬ 
graphical and Critical Essav. By Sophia Dobson Collet. 12mo., pp. 54, sewed. 
1855. Is. 

Comte.—T he Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Translated 
and Condensed. By Harriet Martinoau. 2 Vols. Large post 8vo. Cloth. 
Ynl. 1, pp. xxxvi. and 480. Yol. 2, pp. xvi. and 5G1. 1853. 16s. 

Comte.—T he Catechism of Positive Religion. Translated from 
the French of Auguste Comte. By Richard Congreve. 12mo. cloth. Pp. vi. 
and 428. 1858. 6s. 6(7. 

Chute.—A General. View of Positivism. By Auguste Comte- 
Translated bv Dr. J. H. Bridges. Crown 8vo. cloth. Pp. xi. and 420. 1305- 
N,. 6(7. 

Conant.—T he Meaning and Use of Baptizein Piiilologically and 
Historically Investigated. By T. J. Conant, D.D. 8vo. cloth. Pp. 164. 
1861. 2s. 6(7. 

Confessions (The) of a Catholic Priest. Post 8vo. cloth. Pp. v. 

and 320. 1858. 7s. 6(7. 

Congreve.—T he Roman Empire of the West. Pour Lectures 
delivered at the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, February, 1855, by 
Richard Congreve, M.A. 8vo. pp. 176, doth. 1855. 4s. 

Congreve.— India. By Richard Congreve. 8vo. sewed. Pp. iv. 

and 35. 1867. Is. 

Congreve. —The Catechism of Positive Religion. Translated 
from the French of Auguste Comte. By Richard Congreve, M.A. 12mo. cloth, 
PP- 428. 1868. 6j. lid. 

Congreve _ Th r New Religion in its Attitude towards the 

Old. A Berinon. By Richard Coij^reve. 12mo, sowed, pp. 34. 1859. 3d. 

Cingreve. — Italy and the Western Powers. By Richard 
Congreve. 8vo. sewed, pp. 18. 1860. 6 d. 

Congreve.— -The Propagation of the Religion of Humanity. A 
Sermon preached at South Fields, Wandsworth, 19th January, I860,bn the 
Anniversary of theBirth bf Auguste Comte, 19th January, 1798. By Richard 
Congreve. 8vo. sewed, pp. 22. 1860. 1*. 
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Congreve.—T he Labour Question. By Bichard Congreve. Post 
8vo. sewed, pp. 24. 1861. id. 

Congreve. —Elizabeth of England. Two Lectures delivered at 
the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, January, 1862. By Bichard Congreve. 
18mo. sewed. Pp. 114. 1862. 2*. 6 d. 

Congreve. —Gibraltar ; or, the Foreign Policy of England. By 
Bichard Congreve, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo., pp. 70, sewed. 1864. Is. G<V. 

Congreve. —Ireland. By Bichard Congreve, M.A., M.B.C.P.L. 

8vo. pp. 40, sewed. 1868. Is. 

Contoponlos.—A Lexicon of Modern Greek-English and English 
Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulos. First Part, Modem Greek-English, 
8vo., pp. 460, cloth. 1868. 12s. 

Constitution of the United States, with an Indox to each Article and 

Soction. By a Citizen of Washington. 8vo. Pp. 64, sewed. I860. 2s. 
Cornelia.— A Novel. Post 8vo., pp. 250. Boards. 1863. 1#. (id. 

Comet. — A Manual of Russian and English Conversation. By 
Julius Comet. 12mo. Boards. Pp. 424. 1858. 3». (id. 

Cornwallis. —Selections from the .Letters of Caroline Francks 
Cornwallis, Author of “Pericles,” “Small Books on Groat Subjects,” cti-. 
Also some Unpublished Poems, Original aud Translated. 1 Vol. 8vo. clofb, 
pp. xv. and 482. 1864. 12s. 

Cotta, Von. — Geology and History. A popular Exposition of all 

that is known of the Earth and its inhabitants in pre-historic times. By Bern- 
hard Von Cotta, Professor of Geology at the Academy of Mining, Freiberg, in 
Saxony. 12mo., pp. iv. and 84, cloth. 1865. 2.v. 

Cotton. —The Famine in India. Lecture by Major-General Fir 
Arthur Cotton, B.E., K.C.S.I. (late Chief Engineer, Madras). Bead at the 
Social Seienco Congress, at Manchester, October 12, I860, and printed at the 
request of a Special Committee by tho Cotton Supply Association. 8vo. 
sewed. Pp. 46. 1866. Is. 

Coupland.— Shall we Not Go Forward ? A Discourse delivered 
in the Unitarian Chapel, Bridgewater. By William Chattcrton Coupland, B.A.. 
B.Sc. 8vo. sewed, pp. 20. 1865. Is. 

Coupland. —Incentives to a Higher Life. Discourses by William 
Cfiatterton Coupland, B.A.» B.Sc. Fcap, 8vo. cloth. Pp. xi. and 148. 18li(> 
2s. M. 

Courtenay. —Religious Persecution. Report of the Prosecutim 
at Bow Street. The Queen vertm Dumergue. From the shorthand Notes o 
John Kelley Courtenay. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1867. 2d. 

Cousin. —Elements of Psychology : included in a Critical Exami¬ 
nation of Locke’s EsBay on the Human Understanding, and in additional pieces 
Translated from the Fsaneh of Victor OBusin, with an Introduction and Nolo-' 

' By Caleb S. Henry, D.D. Fourth improved Edition, revised according to th< 
AAthor’s last corrections. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. 568. 1864. 7s. 

Cousin.—T he Philpsophy of Kant. Lectures by Victor Cousin 
Translated from the French. To which is added a Biographical and Critica 
Sketch of Kant’s Life and Writings. By A. G. Henderson. Large post 8vo- 
cloth, pp. xciv. and 194. 1864. 9s. 
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Cowan. —Curious Facts ix the History of Insects. By Frank 
Cowan. Crown 8vo., pp. 396. Cloth. 1865. 7s. 6<f. 

Cowell. —Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, the Prakrit Grammar of Vartf- 
ruehi, with the Commentary (Manorama) of hhamaha; tho first complete 
Edition of the Original Text, with various Headings from a collection of Six 
MSS. in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic 
Society and the East India House ; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, 
and Index of Prakrit Words, to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to 
Prakrit Grammar. By Edward Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford. Pro- 
lessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Cloth. New Edition, with New Preface, 
Additions, and Corrections. Second Issue. 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 204. Cloth. 
1868. 14*. * 


Cowper. —Popery and Common Sense. A Poem. By William 
Cowper. Post 8vo., sewed, pp. 8. I860, (it/. 

Cox. —A Monograph of Australian land shells. By James 
O. Cox, M.D. Univ. Edin., P.E.C.S. Edin., Corresponding Member of the 
Zoological Society of London, Correspondent of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, Member of Koval Medical Society of Edinburgh, Koyal and 
Entomological Societies of New South Wales. 8vo. pp. v. and 112. Illustrated 
by 18 plates, sewed. 1868. £2 2s. 

Cracroft. - Essays, Political and Miscellaneous. By Barnard 
Oraeroft, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Keprintod from various sources. 
Two Volumes. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 322, pp. xvi. and 320, cloth. 21s. 

COXTKNTS or VoL. I. CONTKNTK OF VOL. 11. 


Tlio Session of I860. 

Tho State of Affairs in January, 18117. 
Analysis of tho Houso of Commons in 1807. 
Tho Sosslon of 1867. 


Social Articles:— 

Magnanimity. 

Work. 

Praise. 

Vanity. 

Tho Talent of looking like a Fool with 
propriety. 

Joalousy. 

Hatred. 

Cruelty. 

Intellectual Playfulness. 

Englishmen's Arguments. 

Manners. 

Prirate Theatricals. 

County Balls. 

Landladies and Laundresses, 
an and Bee. 


The Jews of Western Europe. 

Arabian Nights. 

Greek Anthology. 

Grid as a Satirist. 

Plautus. 

Translation at Cambridge. 

On a Translation of Tacitus. 

Professor Conington’s Horace. 
Professor Conington's Alncid. 

Hiawatha translated into Latin. 

Sir Kingston James’ Tasso. 

M. Karchet’s Kienzi. 

Tho Etching Club. 

Macaronoans. 

Professor Tyndall on Heat. 

Professor Tyndall on Sound. 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melaucholy. 
Droamthorp. 

Mr. Forsyth’s Life of Cicero. 

Tho worldly Wisdom of Bacon. 

Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
Mr. Robert Leslie Ellis. 

Madame de Tracy. 

Madame de Sevignd. 


Crankrook.— Ceedibilia ; or, Discourses on Questions of Christian 
Faith. By the Kcv. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Reissue. Post 8vo., pp. 
iv. and 190, cloth. 1868. 3». Gd. 

Cranbrook, — The Foundebs of Christianity; or, Discourses upon 
the Origin of the Christian Religion. By the Re*. James Cranbrook, Edin¬ 
burgh. Post 8vo., pp. xii. and 324. 1868. 6s. 

Crawfttrd.— The Plurality of toe Races of Man. A Discourse 
delivered by John Crawfiird, Esq., F.R.S., President qf the Ethnological Society 
at Martin’s Hall, January 13th, 1867, with Explanatory Notes. Also the 
Inaugural Address of J. Baxter Langley, Esq., M.R.C.S., 1 .L.S. 8vo., sewed, 

PP- 12. 1867. 2d. * 
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Crosskey.—A Defence of Religion. By Henry W. Oroeskey. 

Pp. 48. 12mo. sewed. 1854. la. 

( 

Current (The) Gold and Silver Coins of all Countries, their Weight, 

and Fineness, and their Intrinsic Value in English Money, with Facsimiles of 
the Coins. By Leopold 0. Martin, of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, and 
. Charier Triibner. In one volumo, medium 8vo., 141 Plates, printed in Gold and 
Silver, and representing about 1,000 Coins, with 100 pages of Text, handsomely 
bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Emblematical Designs on the Cover, 
and gilt edges. 1803. £2 2s. 

This work, which tho Publishers have much pleasure in offering to the Public, contains a 
series of tho Gold an® Silver Coins of the whole world, current during the present cehtury. 
The collection amounts, numerically, to nearly a thousand specimens, comprising, with their 
reverses, twice that number; and the Publishers feel confident that it is rs nearly complete 
as it was possible to make it. 

It seems almost superfluous to alludo to tho utility of tho work. It i i evident that it must 
become a highly valuablo Handbook to the Bullion-dealer and the Monoy-cbangor; and to 
the Merchant and Banker it will prove a sure and safe work of reference, from the extreme 
accuracy of its details and computations. 

The elegance and splendour of tho work admirably adapt it as a choice and instructive 
ornament to the drawing room table; the amusement to bo found in tho comparison of 
the taste of different countries as exemplified in their Coins, may chase away many a half- 
hour’s ennui. 

In tho valuation of the substantial Coins, and tho notation of their relative worth in 
English money, tho minutest accuracy has been observed, as also in the statements of then- 
relative purity, which are given according t# the legal Mint regulations of each country. In 
exceptional cases only, where official information was not to bo obtained of tho weight and 
fineness of the Coins, assays as found at different places, are reported. 

The exact weight of the Coins is expressed both in English troy grains and in French 
grammes, and the flnoness by tho English technical terms, as well as in French imllidmcs ; 
the general tendency of our time towards the decimal metrical system making such a nota¬ 
tion almost indispensable. For easier reference, tables of British reports for millifmcB of 
gold and silver have been affixed. 

Da Costa. — Medical Diagnosis: -with Special References to Prac¬ 
tical Medicine. By J. M. Da Costa, M.D. 2nd edition revised. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 784. 1866. 24s. 

Dadabhai —Tub European and Asiatic Races. Observations on 
Mr. Crawfurd’s Paper read before tho Ethnological Society. By Dadabhai 
Navroji. 8vo. sewed, pp. 32. 1866. Is. 

Dalton. — A Tbeatibe on Human Physiology. For the Use of 
Students and Practitioners of Medicine. By John C. Dalton, Jun., M.D. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. cloth, pp. 706. 1866. 21s. 

Dana.— A Text-Book of Geology, designed for Schools and 
Academics. By J. D. Dana, LL.D. Illustrated by 375 Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo., doth, pp. vi. and 854. 1864. 7s. 6 d. • 

Dana. — Manual of Geology; treating of the Principles of the 
Science, with Special Reference to American Geological History. For the Use 
of Collegos, Academies,'' and Schools of Science. By James D. Dana, M.A., 
LL.D. Illustrated hy a Chart of the World, and over One Thousand Figures, 
mostly from American Sburces. 8to. cloth, pp. 798. 1886. 21 s. 

Dana.—^M anual of Mineralogy ; including Observations on Mines, 
Bodes, Seduction of Ores, and the Applications of the Science to the Arts ; 
designed for the Use of Schools and Coueges- By James l>. Dana. New edi¬ 
tion, revised, and enlarged. With 260 Illustration*. 12mo., ‘pp.xii. and 456 . 
1867. 7 1. U. 
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Dana. A System of Mineralogy, Descriptive Mineralogy, 

comprising the most recent Discoveries. By James Dwight Dana and George 
Jams Brush. Fifth edition. 1 vol. 8vo., pp 874. 1868. £1 16s » 


Darby.— Ruggiero Vivaldi and other Lays of Italy. By Eleanor 
Darby. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 208. 1866. 5*. 


Day—T he Land of toe Permattls, or Cochin, its Past and its 
1'resent. By Francis Day, Esq., F.L.S. 8vo. eloth, pp. 677. 1863. 25s. 

Dsiohmann.— New Tables to facilitate tho Practice of Great 
Circle Sailing, together with an Application of the Theory of the groat Circle 
on the Globe to the sailing, and an Appendix, containing some mathematical 
demonstrations. Accompanied by a scale of great circles on a blank chart, to 
determine without calculation tho great circle which passes through two given 
places, and to show the places at which tho spherical courses expressed in 
fourths of the point, take place on tho great circle's arc between tho two given 
places. By A. II. Deichmann. 8vo. hoards, pp. viii. and 88. 1857. 5s. 

Delepierre. — Histoire Littekaire des Fous. Par Octave Pole- 

pierre. 184, I860. 5*. 

Delepierre. —Analyse des Travaux de la Societe des Phxlo- 
wblon nr. Loxdhp.r. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to., pp. viii. and 134, 
bound in the Itoxburghe style. 1862. 10s, Gif. 

"It is probably not generally known, that among tho numorous learned associations of tbo 
British metropolis there exists one called the Fhilobiblon Society. This somewhat exclusive 
union of bibliographic philosophers was established in 1853, under the auspices of the Into 
ihince Consort, and after the model of the French Academy—it being one of the fundamental 
lilies of the Society never to depass in number the immortal Forty. . . . The statutes of tho 
I’hlloblblon provided for tlio annual issue of a volume ot historical, biographical, critical, and 
othor essays, contributed by auy of tho forty members, and printed in a very limited edition 
-not a single book to bo disposed of for money. To enhance the value of the works thus 
published,It was arranged that every member should receive only two oopies of each volume, 
to be signed by the president and Seoretary of the society, and with tho name of the 
possessor on the title-page. . . ■ The contents of this half-a dozen semi-mysterious and rare 
works have just boon revealed in a curious little book published by Messrs. Trttbner and Co., 
and got up in exact imitation of the products of Caxtou's press. Tho work Is dedicated by 
M. Octave Delepierre, the author, to tho Duke D'Aumalo, the patron of the Fhilobiblon since 
•he decease of Prince Albert, and one of the leading members from tho beginning.”— 
Hprctator. 

“ Two unpretending but very useful hooks have beon lately compiled by M. Delepierre and 
Mr. Nichols. The former, whoso ‘ History of Flemish Literature’ lias already been noticed m 
these columns, has printed an abstract of the multifarious works issued by the Philobiblon 
Society of London, of which, by the way, ho is the honorary secretary. . . . How great a boon 
such catalogues as these are to historical and literary enquirers can only bo estimated by thoBe 
who have experienced the want of them. .. Tho gentlemen whose works wo have named at 
the Hhad of this paper, have done, in their way and degree, a service to literature which may 
he compared with those rendered by tho compilers of the Calendars of the Stuto Papers.”— 
•'Saturday Retitte. 

"M. Delepierre, the secretary, is also a very important contributor. By way of tantalizing 
the public he issues this ‘ Analyse,’ which is a doseriptivo cayioguo of tho precious rarities 
collected by the society.’’— literary Budgtt, . 

“Theaocount whlob M. Delepierre gives of these volumes makes us regret that their con¬ 
tents have remained, as he tells us, almost unknown to tho public, since many of the contri¬ 
butions appear to tie of muoh interest."— Parthenon. 

Delepierre.— Macabo?teANA Andra; overum Nouveaux Melanges de 
literature Macaronique. Par Octave Delepierre. Smojil 4to., pp. 180, printed by 
Whittingham,.and handsomely bound in the Roxburghe style. 1862. 10a. 6d. 

This Volume, together with the one published by the Author in 1852, form 
the completest collection of that peculiar form of poetry in existence. 
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Deliberation or Decision ? being a Translation from the Danish, of 

the Reply given by Herr EaaalofF to the accusations preferred against him on the 
1 part of the Danish Cabinet; together with an Introductory Article from the 
Copenhagen “Dagbladet,” and Explanatory Notes. 8vo., pp. 40, sewed. 
1861. Is. 



and 320. 1866. 4s. M. 

Demarteau.— Galvanized Ikon, and its Application : A Treatise . 

by A. Demarteau on J. and G. Winniwarter's Galvanizing and Lead Worts al 
Gmnpoldskirchen. Oblong royal 8vo., pp. viii. 42. 1862. 2s. Oil. 

Dennys.— The Tkeaty Poets of China and Japan. A complete 
Guide to the open Ports of those Countries, together with Peking, Yedo, llong- 
Kong, and Macao. Forming a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, 
Merchants, and Residents in general. With 29 Maps and Plans. With Index 
to Hong Kong, Canton, Macao, Swatow, Amoy, Foochow, Formosa (General), 
Takao, Taiwanfoo, Tamsui, Kelung, Ningpo, Shanghai, Yangtz River, 
Chinkiang, Nanking, Kinkiang, Ilankow, Chefoo, Takn, Ticntsing, Peking, 
Newehang, Japan (General), Nagasaki, Yokohama, Yedo, Hakodadi and Iliogo. 
Appendices, viz., Means of Transport between England, France, and America, 
and China and Japan. French Mail Steam Ships, Compagnie des Services 
Maritime.? des Messagories Imperiales. Extract from Handbook of Information. 
Overland Route to India, Chinn, and Japan. The Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company. Alfred Holt’s Lino of Steamers from Liverpool to China, via tlin 
Cape of Good Hope. Distances in Nautical Miles from Shanghao to Towns on 
the Ynng-tse-Kiang, and Catalogue of Books, etc., in China and Japan. By 
William Frederick Mayers, F.lt.G.S., Her Majesty’s Consular Sorvice, N. li. 
Dennys, late Her Majesty’s Consular Service, and Charles King, Lieutenant 
Royal Marine Artillery. Compiled and Edited by N. B. Dennys. 8vo. Hull' 
bound, pp. 668, xlviii. and 26. 1867. 42s. 

De Tracy.— Essais Divees, Lettees f.t Pfnskes de Madame do 

Tracy. 3 volumes. 12mo., paper covers, pp. iv. 104, 360, and 388. 1852, 

1854, and 1855. 11. Is. 

De Yeitelle.— Meecantile Dictionaey; a Complete Vocabulary of 

the Technicalities of Commercial Correspondence, Names of Articles of Trade, 
and Marine Terms in English, Spanish, and French. Willi Geographical Names, 
Business Letters, and Tables of the Abbreviations in Common Use in the three 
Languages. By J. De Yeitelle. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 302. 1864. 7s. 

De Yere.— Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life of 

our Language. By M. Scheie de Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modem Languages 
in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 365. 1867. 10s. Od-. 

Dewey.— American Moeals and Manners. By Orville Dewey, 
D.D. 8vo., pp. 32, sewed. 1844. Is. 

Diary OF a Poor YoVno Gentlewoman. Translated from the 
German, by M. Anna CJbilds. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 224. 1860. 8*. <id. 

Dickinson’s, (Mm), Pamphlets relating to Indian Affairs. 

The Famine in the Nokth-west Provinces of India : How we might have 
prevented it, and ,may prevent another. 8vo. pp. 36, sewed. 1861. Is- 

Obstri’ctions ’to Trade in India. A Letter to P. C. Brown, Esq., 

’’ Tellieherry. With his Reply. Edited by John. Dickinson. 8vo. pp- 
sewed. 1861. 6<f. 
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Dickinson s (John), Pamphlets relating to Indian Affairs-~(oo« tinned). 

Address to the Members op the House op Commons on the Relation 
between the Cotton Crisis and Public Works in India. 8vo. dd 3* 
sewed. 1862. 6tf. ’ 

Obstructions to Trade in India. A Letter. By F. C. Brown, Esq., of 
Tellicherry. Edited by John Dickinson. 8v.o. pp. 20, sewed. 1862. M. 

Remarks on the Indian Railway Reports published by the Govern¬ 
ment, and Reasons for a Change of Policy in India. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 
1862. 6d. 

A Letter to Lord Stanley, M.P., ote., etc., on the Policy of the Secretary 
of State for India. By Jphn Dickinson. 8vo. pp. 40, sewed. 1863. 6tf. 

Dhar not Restored, in Spito of the House of Commons and of Public 
Opinion. By John Dickinson. 8vo. pp. 110, cloth. 1864. Is. 

Sequel to “Dhar not Restored,” and a Proposal to Extend the Principle 
el Restoration. By John Dickinson. 8vo. sewed, pp. 35. 1865. Is. 

Letters to Malcolm Moss, Esq., President of the Manchester Chambor of 
Commerce 1 . By John Dickinson, F.K.A.S, etc., etc., and John Malcolm 
Ludlow, Barrister at Law, author of “ British I ndia, its Races and its 
History,” “ The War in Oude,” etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 16, sowed. 1866. Gd. 
Results op Irrigation Works in Godavery District, and Reflections 
upon them. By Major-General Sir Arthur Cotton, R.E. Part 1. 8vo. pp. 
15, and Appendix, sewed. 1866. 6d. Part II. 8vo. pp. 11, Bowed. 1866. Gd. 

Dictionary ANI) Commercial Phraseology in the German, Dutch, 

English, French, Italian, and Spanish Languages, including a complete 
Catalogue of Goods, and Five Tables of References in the above Languages. 
Compiled by Prof. Dr. Brutzcr, Prof. Dr. Binder, Messrs. J. Bos Iz, M. W. 
Brasch and others. 8vo. pp. 544, cloth. 1868. Os. 

Dirckinck-Holmfeld. —Attic Tracts on Danish and German Mat¬ 
ters. By Baron C. Direkinck-IIolmfeld. 8vo. sewed, pp. 116. 1861. 1*. 

Dircks. —The Century or Inventions, written in 1655 ; by 

Edward Somerset, Marquis of Worcester. How first translated into French 
liom the first edition, London, 1663. Edited by Henry Dircks, C.E., LL.D., 
I.R.S.E., M.R.S.L., etc., Author of “The Life of the Marquis of Worcester,” 
“ Worcesteriana,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo. sewed, pp. 62. 1868. Is. 

Discussion (A) among upwards or 250 Theological Inquirers on 
the Unity, Duality, and Trinity or the Godhead. With Discussions on 
the Creation, Fall, Incarnation, Atonement, Resurrection, Infallibility of Scrip¬ 
ture, Inspiration, Miracles, Future Punishment, Revision of the Bible, etc. 
8vo. cloth, pp.206. 1864. 6s. 

Doherty. —Organic Philosophy; or, Man’s True Place in Nature. 
Vol. I. Epicosmology, By Hugh Doherty, M.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 408. 1864. 
10s. 

Doherty, —Organic Philosophy - . Volume II. Outlines of Ontology, 
Eternal Forces, Laws, and Principles. By Hugh Doherty, M.D. 8vo. pp. vi. 
and 462. 1867. 12s. * 

Doherty. —Philosophy or Eeligion. By Hugh Doherty, M.D. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 48. 1865. Is. 

Bohne. — The .Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Bev, J. L. Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board C. F. M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermaritz- 
I'urg, 1866. 6s. 
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Dohne.—A Zulu-Kaitr Dictionary, ' etymologically explained, 

with copious illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the 
* Zulu-Kafir Language. By tho Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1867. 21s. 

Dolgoroukow. — L.4. Verity sun le Pxtociss du Prince Pierre 
Dolgojoukow, par nn Busse. 32mo. sewed, pp, HI., 1862. 8s. 
Dolgoroukow. —La France sous le Regime Bonavartiste, par ]o 
lMnoe Pierre Dolgoroukow. 2 volumes. 12mo. paper, pp. 178. 1864. 10s. 

D. 0. M.— Tiie Triune ; or, the New Religion. By Scrutator. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. ii. aud 60. 1867. 2s. 

Dominquey's IIistory op the Ar«entii3: Republic. Yolumo ]. 
(1492 to 1807), Translated from the Spanish. By J. W. Williams. Royal 8v«. 
sewed, pp. vii. and 149. Buenos Ayres. 1865. 9s. 

D’Orsey. —Colloquial Portuguese; or, Words and Phrases oJ 
Every-day Life. Compiled from Dictation and Conversation. For the ITse ol 
English Tourists in Portugal, Brasil, Madeira, etc. By A. J. D. D'Orsey. Third 
Edition, enlarged. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 126. 1868. 3?. 6 d. 

D’Orsey. — A Practical Grammar of Portuguese and English, 
exhibiting in a Series of Exercises, in Double Translation, the Idiomatic Struc¬ 
ture of both Languages, as now written and spoken. Adapted to Ollendorff - 
System by the liev. Alexander J. D. D’Orsey, of Corpus Christi College, Cam¬ 
bridge, and Professor of tho English Language in that University. Third 
edition. In one vol. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 298. 1868. 7*. M. 

D’Orsey. — A Portuguese-Enulish and English-Portuguese T)k- 

tionary. By Rev. Alex. J. D. D’Orsoy. [In preparation. 

Dour and Bertha. A Tale. 18mo. pp. vi. and 72, sewed. 1848. 

Is. 

Drummond. —President Lincoln and the American Was. A 
Funeral Address, delivorod on Sunday, April 3Clh, 1865. By Robert Blackley 
Drummond, B.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1865. 3d. 

Dnncanson. —The Providence of God manifested in Natural 
Law. By John Duncan son, M.D. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. v. and 354. 1861. Is. 
Dunglison. —Medical Lexicon. A Dictionary of Medical Science, 
containing a concise explanation of the various subjects and terms of Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, Hygiene, Therapeutics, Pharmacology, Pharmacy, 
Surgery, Obstetrics, Medical Jurisprudence, and Dentistry. Notices of Climate 
and of Mineral Waters. Formulae for Official, Empirical, and Dietetic Prepara¬ 
tions, with the accentuation and etymology of the terms, and the French and 
. other Synonymes, so as to constitute a French as well as English Medical 
Lexioon. By Robley Dunglison, M.D., LL.D., Professor of the Institute of 
Medicine, etc., in tho Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia- New edition, 
thoroughly revised, and very greatly modified and augmented. Roy. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 1048. 1866. 24s., 

Dunlop. —Brazil as a Field for Emigration. Its Geography, 

_ Climate, Agricultural Capabilities, and the Facilities afforded for Permanent 
'Settlement. By Charles Dunlop. Post 8vo. sewed,pp. 32. 1866. 6 d. 
Dwight —Modern Philology ; its Discoveries, History and Influ- 

ence. With Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W. Dwight* 
First Series. Third edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. olpth, pp. xYiii. ana 
360. 1664. t 

Second Series. 8vo. cloth, pp, 604. 1864. 2 vols‘. 8vo, 24s. 
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Early Englisli Heals and Manners. —- John Bussell’s Boke of 

Nurture, Wyukyn de Wqrde’s Boke of Kervynge, tie Boke of Curtasye, 
B. Weste’s Booko of Demeanor, Soagcr’s Schoole of Yertue, the Babee’s Books 
Aristotle's ABC, TTrbanitatis, Stans Puer ad Mensam, the Lytylle Ohildrenos 
Lvtil. Boke, for to serve a Lord, Old Symon, the Birched School-Boy, etc., etc. 
with some Forewords on Education in Early England. Edited by Frederick J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trinito Hall, Cambridge. 4to., pp. c. and 388. With IS 
tables of Illustrations. Cloth. 1868. 42s. 

Early English Text Society’s Publications. 

1864. 

1. Early English Alliterative Poems. In the West-Midland Dialect of 

the Fourteenth Century# Edited by E. Morris, Esq., from an unique 
Cottonian MS. 16*. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.il). Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., from the 

Marquis of Bath's unique M.S. 4*. 

3. Ane Compendious ani> Breue Tractate conceunyng ye Opficp, and 

Dewtie op Kynois, etc. By William Lauder. (1656 a.d.) Edited by 
F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 1*. 

4. Sir Gawaynf, and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 a.d.). Edited by 

B. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian M.S. 10*. 

1865. 

5. Op the Orthographie and Congruitie op the Britan Tongue; a 

treates, noe shorter than neccssarie, for the Sehooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.d.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique M.S. in the Cambridge 

University Library (about 1500), by tho Bev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8*. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, Of about 

1260 a.d. Edited for the first time from tho unique MS. in the library of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by It Morris, Esq. 8s. 

8. Moiitb Arthurs ; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Bobert Thornton’s 

unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln. By the Bev. George Perry, M.A., 
Prebeadary of Lincoln. 7*. 

0. Animadversions uppon the Annotacions and Corrections of some 
Imperfections of Impressiones of Chauer's Workes, reprinted in 
1698 ; by Francis Thynne. Edited from the unique MS. in the Bridge- 
water Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.D. 4*. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the first 

time from the unique MS. of the Cambridge University Library (about 1450 
A.D,). By Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Parti. 2«. %d. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited from 

the first edition by Jobne Skott, in 1652. By Fitzedward HaH, Esq., 
D.C.L. Part 1. 3*. 

12. The Wright's Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam (about 

1642 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first time 
by F. J, Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 1*. 

1866. 

13. Seintb Marheretb, ye Meiden ant Martyr. Shree Texts of about 1200, 

1310, 1330 a.d First edited in 1862. By .the Bev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2*. * 

11. Kynq Horn, with fragments of Floriz and Blanucheflur, and the Assumption 
of fh? Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MS. in the Library of the Univer¬ 
sity of Cambridge and the British MuBeutn. By the Bev. J. Bawson 
Lumby. 3*. 6rf. • 

15. Political, Belioious, and LoVr Poems, from 1 the Lambeth MS., No. 806,. 

and other sources. • Edited hy F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 7*. M. 

1®. A Treticb in English’ breuely draws out “of j> book of Quintis eiseneijs in 
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Early English Text Society’s Publications — (continued). 

Latyn, J» Hannys \> prophete and king of Egipt after J> flood of Noe, fader of 
Philosophris, hadde by reuelacioun of an aungil of God to him sente. Edited 
from the Sloane MS. 73. By F. J. Fumivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

1". Parallel Extracts from 29 Manuscripts of Piers Plowman, with Com¬ 
ments, and a Proposal for the Society's Threo-text edition of this Poem. 
Ijy the Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. Is. 

18. IIali Meidesuead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from the MS. 

(with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. Is. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Part II., tin; 

Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the first edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 3*. 6 d. 

20. Some Treatises nr Richard Rolle db S^mpole. Edited from Robert 

of Thorntone’s MS.about 1440 a.d. By the Rev. George G. Perry, M.A. Is. 

21. Merlin, or the Early IIistoiiy op Kino Arthur. Part II. Edited by 

Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

22. The Romans op Partknay, or Luhionen. Edited for the first time from 

the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the Rev. 
W. W. Skeat, M.A. (is. 

23. Dan Michel’s Ayendite of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in (lie 

Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morris, Esq. 10s. (id. 

1867. 

24. Hymns of the Virgin and Christ; The Parliament of Devils, ami 

Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by l 1 '. .1. 
Fumivall, M.A. 3 s. 

25. The Stacions of Rome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea-Sickness, 

with Clone Maydcnhod. Edited from the Vernon anil Porkington MSS., 
etc. By F. J. Fumivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon Gaytrigg's 

Sermon; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces in tin 1 
Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntono’s MS. (about 1460 
a.d.) by the Rov. George G. Perry, M.A. 2s. 

27. Manivulus Vouabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English Language, 

by Peter Levons (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by Henry 
B. Wheatley. 12s. 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with Vita 

do Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d. By William Langland. The earliest 
or Vernon Text; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full Colla¬ 
tions. By Rov. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. 

29. English Gilds, their Statutes and Customs, with an Introduction and an 
, Appendix of translated Statutes. Edited from the MSS. 1389 a.d. By 

Toulmin Smith, Esq. [ J« the press. 

30. Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394). Edited from the MSS. by 

the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2s. 

1868. 

31. Instructions for Parish Priests. By John Myrc. Edited from Cotton 

MS. Claudius A. II. By Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., otc., etc. 4s. 

32. The Babbes Book,, Aristotle's ABC, UrbaDitatis, Stans Puer ad Mcnsam, 

The Lytille Childrenes Lytil Boke. The Bokes of Nurture of Hugh RoiLs 
and John Russell, Wynnyn de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, the Booke of 
• Demeanor, the Boke of Curtasye, Seager’s Sohoole of Vertue, etc., etc. With 

same French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Forewords on 
Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Fumivall, M.A., Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge.- 15s. 

33. Thb Book of the Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372.. A Father’s Book 

for his Daughters. Edited from the Harleian, MS. 1764. By Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Rossiter. 8s. 
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Eastwick. —Khirad Afroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). 
By Maulavi Hafizu’d-din. A New Edition of the Hindustani Text, careMly 
revised, with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwicls, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at Haileybury College. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 319. Re-issue, 1867. 18s. 

Echo (Deutsches). —The German Echo. A Faithful Mirror of 
German Conversation. By Ludwig Wolfram. With a Vocabulary. By Henry 
P. Skelton. Post 8vo., pp. 130 and 70. Cloth. 1863. 3s. 

Echo Francais. — A Practical Guide to Conversation. By Fr. de 
la Fruston. With a complete Vocabulary. By (Anthony Maw Border. Post 
8vo., pp. 120 and 72. Cloth.* 1860. 3s. 

Eco Italiano (I’).— A Practical Guide to Italian Conversation. 

By Eugene Catucrini. With a complete Vocabulary. By Henry I*. Skelton. 
Post 8vo., pp. vi., 128 and 98. Cloth. I860. 4s. Gd. 

ECO de Madrid. — The Echo of Madrid. A Practical Guido to 
Spanish Conversation. By J. E. Hartzenbusch, and Henry Lemming. With a 
complete Vocabulary, containing Copious Explanatory Remarks. By Henry 
Lemming. Post 8vo., pp. xii., 144 and 83. Cloth. 1860. os. 

Edaljl. — A Dictionary, Gujarat/ and English. By Sliapurji 
Kdalji. Second edition. 8vo. pp. xxiv. 874, cloth. 1808. £1 Is. 

Edaljl. — A Grammar of the Gujarat/ Language. By Sliapurji 
Edaljl. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 127. 1807. 12s. 

Edda S.emundar IIinns Froda. The Edda of Siemuud the Wise. 
Translated from tho Old Norse, with a Mythological Index. Part First. Mytho¬ 
logical. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 152. 1866. 3s. Gd. 

Edda Sjemundar IIinns Froda. Tho Edda of Sfcmimd the Learned. 
From the Old Norso or Icelandic. Part II., Historical. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. 
and 170. London, 1866. 4s. 

Edda Sasmundar Hinns Froda. The Edda of Scemund the Learned. 
Translated from the Old Norse, by Benjamin Thorpe. Complete in 1 vol. fcap. 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. 152, and pp. viii. 170. 1866. 7s. Gd. 

Edgar, —Modern Times, The Labour Question, and the Family. A 
Brief Statement of Facts and Principles. By Henry Edgar. 12mo. sewed, 
pp. 24. 3d. [ • 

Edgar. —The Positivist’s Calendar ; or, Transitional System of 
Public Commemoration, instituted by Auguste Comte, Founder of the_ Positive. 
Religion of Humanity. With a Brief Exposition of Religious Positivism. By 
Henry Edgar. 12mo. sewed, pp. 103. 1856. 2s. Gd. 

Edge. —Major-General McClellan and the Campaign on ins 
Yoketown Peninsula By Frederick Milnes ‘Edge. With a map of 
the Peninsula, drawn expressly for this work, by James Wyld, Geographer to 
the Queen. 12mo. pp. iv. and 204. 1865. 4s. • 

Edwards. —Memoirs of Libraries, together with a Practical Hand¬ 
book of Library Economy. By Edward Edwards. ? vols. roy. 8vo. Numerous 
illustrations. Cloth. Vol. 1, pp. xxviii. and 841. Vols 2. pp. xxxvi. and 1104. 
1869. £2 8s. ■ 

Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo. cloth. £4 4s. 
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Edwards.— Chapters of the Biographical History op the French 

Academy. 1629—1863. With an Appendix relating to the Unpublished 
' Chronicle “Liber de Hyda.” By Edward Edwards, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 180. 
cloth. 1864. 6s. 

Ditto, large paper. Roy. 8vo. 10s. M. 

Edwards. —Libraries and Founders op Libraries. By Edward 

Edwards.] 8vo. cloth, pp.xix. and 508. 1865. 18s. 

Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo. cloth. £1 10s. 

Edkins. — A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, 
Commonly called the Mandarin Dialect. • By Joseph Edkins. 8ra., pp, 
viii. and 206, sewed. 1857. 20*. 

Edkins. —Progressive Lessons in the Chinese Spoken Language, 

with Lists of Common Worth and I’hrasos, and an Appendix, containing the 
laws of tones in the Peking dialect. 8vo., pp. vi. and 104, sewed. 1862. 12s. 

Eger und Grime.— An Early English Romance. Edited from 
Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscripts, about 1650 a d. By John W. Hales, M.A , 
Fellow and iato Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Fredoiid 
J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity nail. Cambridge. 4to. largo paper. Half bound, 
Roxburgh stylo, pp. 64. 1867. 10s. G d. 

Elder. —Biography of Elisha Kent Kane. By William Elder. 

8vo. pp. 416. Cloth. 1858. 12*. 

Ellet. — The Mississippi and Ohio Rivers: containing Plans for 
the Protection of the Delta from inundation, and Investigations of the Practica¬ 
bility and Cost of Improving tho Navigation of the Ohio, and other Rivers bj 
means of Reservoirs. With an Appendix on the Bars at tho Mouths of the 
Mississippi. By Charles Ellet, Junior, Civil Engineer. 8vo. pp. 368. Cloth 
1853. 16*. 

Elliott. —The History op Indla as told by its own Historians 
The Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the lato Su 
H. M. Elliott, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. By Pro¬ 
fessor John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Vol. I. 8vo. cloth, pp 
xxxii. and 541. 1867. 18*. To be completed in throe volumes. 

Elliott. —Memoirs on the History, Philology, and Ethnic Dis¬ 
tribution op the Races op the North-west Provinces op India : being 
an amplified Edition of the Glossary of Indian Torms. By tho late Sir II. M. 
Elliott, K.C.B. Arranged from M.S. materials collected by him, and Edited by 
Reinhold Rost, Ph. D., Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society. 2 vols. 8vo. In 
the press. 

Emerson. — The Young American. A Lecture. By Ralph. Waldo 
Emerson. 8vo., pp. 24. 1844. It. 

Emerson. — Represent ative Men. Seven Lectures. By R. W. 

Emerson. Post 8vo., pp. 215, cloth. 1850. Ot. 

Emerson.— Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. First Series, out- 1 ' 
bodying the Corrections and Editions of the last American edition; with an 
Introductory Preface, hy Thomas Carlyle, reprinted by permission, from tho 
first English Edition. 'Post 8ve. pp. viii. and 192, sewed. 1858. 2s. 

Emerson. —Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Second Series, 
with Preface by Thomas Carlyle. Post 8to. doth, pp. vi. and 190,1858. 3*. Oil. 
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Emerson.—P oems. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 16 mo. cloth. Bio® 
and Odd Series, pp. 254. With portrait. 1866. 6s. 

Emerson. —Essays. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. First and Second 

Series. Blue and Gold Edition. 16mo. cloth, gilt edges, pp. iv. and 515. .os. 

Emperor OF Awtbia versus Louis Kossuth. A few words of Qommon 
Sense. By an Hungarian. 8ro, pp. 28. 1861. 1*. 

Epistle, An. In Familiar Yerse. To a Young Statesman. By a 
Loyal Subject. Post8vo. sewed, pp. 11. 1867. 6rf. 

Ethnological Journal.—A Monthly Record of Ethnological Research 
and Criticism. Edited by Luke Burke. July, 1865, to March, 1860. 
Nos. 1 to 7, Is, each; 8 and 9, id. each. 

Ethnological Jonrnal.—A Magazine of Ethnographical and 
Antwjarian Science. Edited by Luke Burke. New Series. No. 1. January, 
1854. 8vo. pp. 90, sewed. 3.v. 6 d. (No rnoro published.) 

Everett.— Self Government in the United States. By the Hon. 
Edward Everett. 8vo., pp. 41, sowed. 1860. Is. 

Everett. —The Questions of the Day. Ah Addross. By Edward 

Everott. Boyal 8vo. sewed, pp. 46. 1861. Is. 6<7. 

Ewbank.—A Descriptive and Historical Account of Hydraulic 
and othew Machines rou Raising Water, Ancient and Modem, with 
Observations on various Subjects connected with the Mechanic Arts: including 
the progressive Development of the Steam Engine; Descriptions of every 
variety of Bellows, Piston, and Botary Tumps; Eire Engines, Water Bams, 
Pressure Engines, Air Machines, Eolipiles, etc.; Bemarks on Anoient Wells, 
Air Bods, Cog Wheels, Blow Pipes, Bellows of various People, Magic Goblets, 
Steam Idols, and other Machinery of Ancient Temples. To which are added, 
Experiments of Blowing and Spouting Tubes, and other original Devices, 
Natures, Modes, and Machinery for raising Water; Historical Notices respecting 
Siphons, Fountains, Water Organs, Clepsydra, Pipes, Valves, Cocks, etc. In 
Five Books, illustrated by nearly 300 Engravings. 15th edition, with additional 
matter. By Thomas Ewbank. 8vo. cloth, pp. 624. 1864. 21*. 

Exposition (An), of Spiritualism ; comprising Two Series of 
Lotteis, and a review of the Spiritual Magazine, No. 20. As published in 
the Star and Dial. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By Sceptic. 
Crown 8vo. sewed, pp. xiv. and 314. Cloth. 1862. 6*. 

Falkener. — A Description of some Important Theatres and other 
Remains in Crete. From a MS. History of Candia, by Onorio Belli, in 1686. 
Being a Supplement to the “ Museum of Classical Antiquities.” Illustrations 
and nino Plates. By Edward Falkenef. Pp. 32, royal 8vo. cloth. 1854. 
6s. 64. 

Eana (How to Get a) and Where to Find one. Showing that 

Homesteads may be had by those desirous of securing them, with the Public 
Law on the subject of Freo Homes, and suggestions, from Practical Famftrs, 
together with numerous successful experiences of others, who, though beginning 
with little or nothingJiaue become the owners of ample farms. By the Author 
of “ Ten Acres Enough.” Second edition, pt 8vo. pp. 346. Cloth. 6*. 
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Faulkner. — A Dictionary of Commercial Terms, -with their 
kynonymes in YAiuous Languages. By Alexander Faulkner, Assistant Com- 
«missioner of Customs, Salt and Opium. Author of the “ Orientalist’s Gramma- 
tical Vade-Mecum,” etc. 12mo., pp. iii. and 158, and vii. Half-bound. 1866. 

Fay.— Great Outline of Geography for High Schools and 
Families. By Theodore S. Fay. "With an Atlas of 8 plates in folio.. 12mo., 
pp. via. and 238. Boards. 1867. 16#. 

Felton. —Selections from Modern Greek Writers, in Prose and 

Poetry. With Kotes. By Dr. 0. ('. Felton. 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 216. 
1857. 6s. t 

Felton.— Greece, Ancient and Modern. Lectures delivered before 
the Lowell Institute. By C. 0. Felton, LL.D., late President of Harvard Univer¬ 
sity. Two vols., 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. 511, and iv. 519. 1867. 28». 

Feuerbach.— The Essence of Christianity. By Ludwig Feuerbach. 
Translated from the Second Gorman Edition, by Marian Evans, translator of 
Strauss’s “Life of Jesus.” Large post 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 310. 1861 

10s. 6 d. 


Fichte.— The Characteristics of the Present Age. By Johann 

Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German by 'William Smith. Post 8vo. 

cloth, pp. xi. and 271. 1817. 6s. 

“We aecopt these lectures as a true and most admirable delineation of the present ago; 
and on tbiB ground alone we should bestow on them our hoirtieat recommendation ; but it is 
because they teach us how wo may rise above the ago, that we bestow on them our most 
emphatic praise. 

“ Ho makes us think, aud perhaps more sublimely than we have ever formerly thought, but 
it is only in order that wo may the more nobly act. 

" As a majestic and most stirring utterance from the lips of the greatest German prophet, 
we trust that the book will And a response in many an English soul, and potently help to re¬ 
generate English society.”— The Critic. 

Fichte.— The Vocation of a Scholar. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 

Translated from the German by William Smith. Post 8vo. cloth. I’p. 78, 

sewed, 1817. 2#. 

“’The Vocation of*a Scholar .... is distinguished by the same high moral tone, and 
manly, vigorous expression’ which characterise all Fichte’s works in the German, and is 
nothing lost in Mr, Smith’s clear, unembarrassed, and thoroughly Eng ish translation.”— 
Douglas Jerrolcts Newspaper. 

“ We are glad to see this excellent translation of one of the best of Fichte's works presented 
to the public in a very nest form .... No class needs and earnest and sincere spirit rooro 
than the literary class; and therefore the • Vocation of the Sobolar,’ the • Guide of the Human 
Race,’ written In Fichte's most earnest, most commanding temper, will be welcomed in its 
English dress by public writers, and be beueRoial to the cause of truth,—A 'conomisr. 


Fichte.— The Vocation of Man. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 
Translated from the Gorman by William Smith. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 198. 1848. 4#. 11 


_ "In the progress of my present work, I have taken a doepor glanoe into religion than ever 
I did before. In me the emotions of toe heart proceed only from perfeet tetelleetual clear¬ 
ness ; it cannot be but the elearnoas I have now attained on this subject shall also take 
poeseealon of my heart.”—FicW# CorrcsoonOtnce. 

" ‘ J he Vocation ot Man ’ la, as Fichte truly eays, intelligible to all reader* who are realis¬ 
able to understand a hook at hit I and as the history of the mind in its various phases of doubt t 
knowledge, and faith, it is of interest to all. A book of this stamp la sure to teach you much 
" ,•*?**• thought. If It rouses yon to combat hie ooncltielons, it has done a goo 1 
Works for in that very effort yon are stirred to a consideration or points whieh have hitherto 
escaped vour indolent aoiiulesoence .—Foreign Quarterly. 

“ ftie is Fiohte’s most nodular work, and is every wey romarkeble.”— Atlas. 

It Appears to «•the boldest and most emphatio attempt that has vet been made to ox- 
plain to man his restless and unconquerable desire to win the True and the Ktemal.’’- 
Mennnet. v 
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Fichte. —Oh the Nature of the Scholar, and its Manifestations. 

By Johwjn Gottlieb Fichte. Translated from the German by William Smith. 

Second Edition. Cloth. Post 8vo. Pp. vii. and 181. 1848. 8s. 

“ With groat saMrfaetton we welcome this flrat English translation of an author who occupies 
the most exalted position as a profound and original thinker; as an irresistible orator in the 
cause of wnat bo believoa to be the truth; as a thoroughly honest and heroic man .... The 
appearance of any ot his works in our language is, we believe, a perfect novelty .... These 
orations are admirably fitted for their purpose ; so grand is the position taken by tbivlecturer. 
and so irresistible their eloquence.”— Examiner. • 

“This work must inevitably arrest the attention of the scientific physician, by the grand 
spirituality of its doctrines, and the pure morality it teaches . . . Shall wo be presumptuous 
' if we recommend these views to our professional brethren ? or if we say to the enlightened, 
the thoughtful, the serious. This—if you be true scholars—is your Vocation ? We know not 
a higher morality than this, or more noble principles than these: they are full of truth.”— 
British anil Foreign Medico-Chirurgical Review, 


Fichte.— Memoir of Johann Gottlieb Fichte. By William 

Smith. Socond Edition. Tost 8vo. Cloth. Pp. 1G8. 1848. 4*. 

A Life of Fichte, full of nobtenoss and instruction, of grand purpose, tender 
feeling, and brave effort 1 . . . the compilation of which is executed with great judgment 
and fidelity .”—Frospective Review. 

“We state Fichte’s character as it is known and admitted by men of all parties among 
the Germans, when we say that so robust an intellect, a soul so calm, so lofty, so massive, 
and immoveable, has not mingled in philosophical discussion since the time of Luther .... 
Fichte’s opinions may be true or false ; but his character as a thinker can be slightly vilued 
only by such as know it ill ; and as a man, approved by action and suffering, in his life and 
in his death, ho ranks with a class of men who were common only in hotter agos than ours.” 
—State of German literature, by Thomas Carlyle. 

Fichte.— The Way towards a Blessed Life; or, the Doctrine 
or Eemoion. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Translated by William Smith. 
Post 8vo. Cloth. Pp. viii. and 221. 1849. 6s. 

Fichte.— The Popular Works of Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 
Translated from the German, with a Momoir of the Author, by William Smith. 
2 vols. Post 8 yo. Cloth. Pp. 564, and pp. viii. and 629. 1859. 20s. 

Fichte.— The Science of Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte. Trans¬ 
lated from the German by A. E. Kroeger. Crown 8yo., pp. 378. Cloth. 
1868. 8s. 

Filippo Maliaoontri; or, Student- Life in Yenetia. An Autobio¬ 
graphy. Edited by Girolamo Volpe. Translated from the unpublished Italian 
MS. by C. B. Cayley, B.A. Two vols., post 8vo. Pp, xx. and 646. 1861. 18s. 

Fitzgerald. — The Boston Machinist. Being a Complete School 

for the Apprentice as well as the Advanced Machinist, showing how to make 
and use every tool in every branch of the business, with a Treatise on Screw 
and Gear Cutting. By Walter Fitzgerald, Inventor and Mechanical Engineer. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 80. 1866. 2s. 64. 

Fletcher. — Analysis of Bentham’s Tiieory"of Legislation. By 
G. W. H. Fletcher, LL.B., of the Civil Service Commission. 12mo. cloth, 
Pp. ix. and 86. 1864. 2s. 64. 

Fox.—T he Service in Commemoration of William Johnson Fox, 
late M.P. for Oldham, and Minister at South Place, Finsbury. At Finsbury 
Chapel, on Sunday Morning, June 12, 1864. By M. D. Conway. Post 8vo., 
sewea,pp. 28. 1864s 64. 
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Fox. —Memorial Edition of Collected Works, by W. J. Fox :— 

Vol. 1. Lectures, Lessons, etc., prior to 1824. 8vo. eloth, pp. 390. 1865. 5s. 
Vol. 2. Christ and Christianity. 8vo. cloth, pp. 855. 1865. 5*. 

' Vol. 3. Miscellaneous Lectures and Sermons, and Twenty Sermons on Prin¬ 
ciples of Morality Inculcated in Holy Scripture. 8vo. doth, pp. 350. 1865. 
6s. 

Vol. 4. Anti-Corn Law Speeches and occasional Speeches. 8ro. cloth, pp. 378. 
1806. 5s. 

Vol. 5. Letters ou the Corn Laws. By a Norwich Weaver Boy, and Extract i 
from Letters by Publieola. 8vo. cloth, pp. 325. 1866. 6s. 

Vol. 6. Miscellaneous Essays, Political, Literary, Critical, and Biographical 
Prom the Retrospective Review, Westminster Review, Monthly Reposttoiy, 
Morning Chtonicle, etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 421. 1867. 5s. 

Vol. 7. Bcports of Lectures at South Place Chapel, Finsbury. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 312. 1866. 5*. 

Vol. 8. Roports of Lectures at South Placo Chapel, Finsbury. 8ro. cloth, pp 
321. 1865. 5s. 

Vol. 9. Reports of Lectures at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, supplementary to 
the Course on the Religious Ideas. 8vo. cloth, pp. 323. 1867. 5s. 

Vol. 10. Reports of Lectures at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, supplementar\ 
to the Course on the Religious Ideas, and Miscellaneous Lectures. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 314. 1867. 5s. 

Vol. 11. Reports of Miscellaneous Lectures at South Place Chapel, Finsbun 
8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 322. 1868. 5s. 

Vol. 12. Reports of Miscellaneous Lectures at South Place Chapel, Finsbun 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368. 1868. 6s. 

Foxton.— 1 The Priesthood and the People. By Fredoriek J 
Foxton, A.B., Author of “Popular Christianity,” etc. 8vo., pp. 58, sew<<1 
1862. Is. Orf. 

Foxton. —Popular Christianity; its Transition State, and 
Probable Development. By Fredoriek J. Foxton, A.B., formerly of Pem¬ 
broke College, Oxford, and Porpetual Curate of Stoke Prior and Docklow, 
Herefordshire. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. ix. and 226. 1849. 5s. 

Francis. —Lowell Hydraulic Experiments. Being a selection 
from experiments on Hydraulic Motors, on the Flow of Water over Weirs, in 
Open Canals of Uniform Rectangular Section and through Submerged Orifice*, 
and Diverging Tubes, made at Lowell, Massachusetts. By James B. Francis 
Civil Engineer, Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers and Archi¬ 
tects, Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Member of thi 
American Philosophicel Society, etc. Second Edition. Revised and enlarged 
With many new experiments and additional illustrations. 4to., pp. 250, 2u 
plates. Cloth. 1868. £3 3#. 

Franklin. - Life and Times of Benjamin Franklin. By Jamt* 
Parton.' With Steel Portraits. Twovols. 8vo., pp. 1,336. 1864. 21s. 

Free Press,(Pnblications of the): 

Reasons toe demanding Investigations into the Charges against Low 
Palmerston. 8vo., f>p. 19. 1840. Is. 

The Crisis — France in Face of the Four Powers. With Supplement, hi 
David Urquhart. Svp., PP; 68. 1840. Is. 

The Sulphur Monopoly. By David Urquhart. 8vo., pp. 8. 1840. 3(7. 
The Edinburgh Review and the Affohan War. By David Urquhart 
8vo., pp. 61. 1843. 6(7. 

A Fragment of the History of Servia, 1843, By David Urquhart. 8vo, 
pp, 96. 6if. 

An Appeal against Faction. By David Urquhart. 8vo., pp. 56. 1843. 1 
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Free Frees (Publications of the)— continued. 

Canada' undue Successive Administrations. By David Urquhart. 8vo.. 
pp. 100. 1844. Is. 

The Channel Islands— Norman Laws and Modebn Pbacticb. 8vo., pp. 
32. 1844. 6(7. 

Public Opinion and its Oeoans. By David Urquhart. 8vo., pp. 94. 

1855. 8(7. i 

The SEEr and the Cossack. By Francis Marx. 8vo., pp. 60. 1865. 6s'. 
Tucker’s Political Fly Sheets. 8vo. 1855. 3s. ContainingPalmerston and 
Poland; Palmerston, what has hodono? England’s Part in Turkey’s Fall; 
War, for Russia—not against Bussia pLouis Napoleon, Russia, Circassia; the 
Invasion of the Crimea; the Words of Palmerston; the Spider and the Fly; 
the Home Face of the Four Points. 

The Fbee Press Serials. 8vo. 1855-56. Containing:—The Nation Cheated 
out of its Food; Visit of David Urquhart to the Hungarian Exiles at 
Kutayah; Contradictions of Lord Clarendon in reference to Com; The 
Story of the Life of Lord Palmerston; the Alfghan War; the Will of 
Peter the Great. 

Pakliambntaky Usurpations in reference to Money Cognizance and Suppression 
of Treason by leading Statesmen and Diplomatists; Betrayal of Denmark to 
Russia; the Chartist Correspondence; Selections from the Blue Books as 
Materials for Study, liy Gustavus; the Danger of the Political Balance of 
Europe; Crimes of Louis Philip; Report of the Newcastle Committee on the 
Union of the Principalities. 

Reports oi’ Committees oe the Birmingham Conperpnce, on the Right 
oe Search and Newspaper Folio. 6 d. 

The Proposed Basis op Pacification known as the Four Points. 

1855. Ik. 

Newcastle Committee Reports, on the Limitation or the Supply or 
Grain, and Constitutional Remarks. 8vo., pp. 48. 1855. 6 rl. 

Familiar Words as Aitectinu England and the English. 8vo., pp. 360. 

1856. 2s. 

The Turkish Bath, with a View to its Introduction into the British 
Dominions. 8vo., pp. 68. 1856. Is. 

The Queen and the Premier. 8vo., pp. 32. 1867. 6<f. 

The Rebellion oe India. By David Urquhart. 8vo., pp. 46. Is. 

The Hostilities at Canton. By Augustus G. Stapleton. 8vo., pp. 16. 
1867. 6d. 

The Immediate Cause oe the Indian Mutiny. By G. Crawshay. 8vo., 
pp. 28. 1867. 6(7. 

The Reeort op the East Indian Committee oe the Colonial Society on 
the Military Operations in China. 8vo., pp. 67. 1857. 6 d. 

The Report op the Bradpobd Committee what Constitutes Laweul War. 
8vo., pp. 24. 1857. 

The Sraddha, the Keystone op the Brahminical, Buddhistic, and’Arian 
Religions. By David Urquhart. 8vo., pp. 43. 1858. Is. 

The Growth op Russian Power, contingent on the Decay op the British 
Constitution. 8vo., pp. 18. 1858. 6(7. 

Troselytism Destructive op Christianity, 8m, pp. 44. By G. Crawshay. 
1858. Is. 

x Catastrophe op thr East India Company. By G. Grawshay. 8vo., pp. 24. 

1858. 6(7. 

Kossuth and URauHART. Estrath di una Corrispondenza. 8vo., pp. 40. 

1859. Is. 

How Russia tries to get into her Hands thr Supply op Corn or the 
Whole op Europe. 8vo., pp. 24. 1869. 6 d . 

Tire European Complication Explained. ByG. Crawshay. 8yo., pp. 10. 
1859. 6(7. 
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Fan Press (Publication* of the)—eottri'mnA 

David Urquhart oh tor Italian 'War. To which is added a Memoir ot 
Europe, drawn up for the Instruction of the present Emperor of Russia. 8vo., 
pp. 40. 1869. Is. 

The Rosso-Dutch Question. Obligations of England to Russia contracted tc 
ensure the maintenance of the Kingdom of Poland, and paid for its Suppres 
sion. 4lo., pp. 16. 6rf. 

A Lrttrb on toe Danger to England of Austria's Subjugation. 8to. 
pp. 8. 1869. 6tf. 

The Affghan Papers. Report and Petition of the Newcastle Foreign Affair 
Association. 8vo., pp. 32. 1860. 6 d. 

The Invasion of England. By David Urquhart. 8vo., pp. 18. 3d. 

The Duke of Coburg’s Pamphlet. The Despots as Revolutionists. 8vo. 
pp. 31. Is. 

Palmerston Unmasked. Answer to Ismail's Reply to the Duke of Coburg'. 

Pamphlet. By Edward Fischel. 8vo., pp. 61. 1*. 

Succession to the Crown of Denmark. Speech of Lord R. Montague. 8vo 
pp. 24. 1861. Is. 

The Pacific and the Amaar. By Francis Mark, 8vo., pp. 28. 1*. 

The Defence op England. Nine Letters by a Journeyman Shoemaker. 8vo 
pp. 34. 1862. Gd. 

Circassia. Speech of S. E. Ro’.land at Preston. 8vo., dp 34. 1862. Is. 

The Right of Search. Two Speeches, by David Urquhart. January 20 am 
27. 8vo., pp. 103. 1862. Is. 

The Circassian War and Polish Insurrection. Secret or Russia r 
the Caspiana Euxine. 8vo., pp. 102. 1863. Is. 

The Expedition of the Chesepeake to Circassia. 8vo., pp. 18 1864. G<. 
The New Herbsv—Proselvtism substituted for Righteousness. B 
David Urquhart. 4to., pp. 19. 1862. 6 d. 

The Reason for abrogating the Treaty of London of May 8th, 1831 
Presented by a Deputation from the Lancashire Foreign Affairs Committei 
4to., pp. 15. Gd. 

The Story of the Crimean War. From the Timet and Herald, Corn 
spondents, and the evidence before the Sobastopol Committee. -4to., pp. 24. 3< 
Debates on the Motion for Papers, with a View to the Impeachment o 
Viscount Palmerston. 4to., pp. 69. Is. Gd. 

Friedrich. —Progressive German Reader, with Copious Note 
to the First Part. By P. Friedrich. Crown 8vo., pp. 166. Cloth. 186: 
4s. Sd. 

Froemhlfhg.— Graduated German Reader, consisting of a solec 

tion from the most pppular writers, arranged progressively; with a comply 
Vocabulary for the first part. By Friedrich Otto Froembling. 12mo., pp- 
and 266. Cloth. 18§7. 3s. Gd. 

FrffiJRblihg. —Graduated Exercises for Translation into German 

Consisting of Extracts from the best English Authors, arranged progressively 
with an Appendix, containing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedrich Otto Fwemblint 
Ph.D., Principal German Master at the City of London School. Crown 8vo 
cloth, pp. xiv. and 322, With Notes, pp. 66. 1867. „ 4s. <W. Without Excr 
cises, 4s. 
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Fronde.— The Book of Job. By J. A. Froude, M.A., late Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. Reprinted from the Westminster Review. New 
Series, No. 7. 8vo., sewed, pp. 38. 1853. 8«f. 

Frustou.— -Echo Fran^ais. A Practical Guide to French Con¬ 
versation. By F. de la Fruston. With a Vocabulary. 12mo., pp. vi. and 192. 
Cloth. 3». 

Fulton. —The Facts and Fallacies of the Sabbath Question 
considered ScRii'TURALLY. By Henry Fulton. 12mo., limp cloth, pp. 108. 
1858. Is. 6<f. " 

Fumivall. — Education in Eaely England. Some Notes used as 
forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “Manners and Meals in Olden Times,” 
for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A. 8vo., 
sewed, pp. 4 and lxxiv. 1867. 1*. 

Fumivall. — A Concise Middle-English Dictionary for toe 

Period, 1250—1526, the beginning of Early English to the date of the 
First English New Testament. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 8vo. 

Galitzin.— Emancipation-Fantasia. Dedicated to the Buseian 

people. By Prince George Galitzin. Partition to Orchestra and Piano Duet. 
Fol. pp. 38, sewed. 1861. 6*. 

Galitzin,— The Herzen Yalse, for two performers on the piano¬ 
forte. Composed by Prince George Galitzin. Folio, pp. 20, sowed. 5s. 

Gavazzi. —Lecture. By Signor Gavazzi, on “ Garibaldi,” delivered 
at the Liverpool Institute, October 3rd, 1864. 12mo., sewed, pp. 20. 1864. 2tf. 

Geiger.— Judaism and its History. By Dr. Abraham Geiger, 
ltabbi of the Israolitish Congregation at Frankfort. Translated by M. Mayer. 
Vol. I. Closing with the Destruction of the Second Temple. To which is 
added an Appendix. “ Strauss and Renan.” 8vo., half-bound, pp. x. and 344. 
1866. 10s. 6d. 

Geological Wa. ga.7,iTiR (The) ; OR Monthly Journal of Geology, with 

which is incorporated “ The Geologist.” Edited by Henry Woodward, F.G.S., 
F.Z.S., Honorary Member of the Geological Societies of Glasgow and Norwich; 
Corresponding Member of the Natural History Society of Montreal. Assisted 
by Professor John Morris, F.G.S., etc., etc., and Robert Etheridge. F.R.S.E., 
F.G.S. Volume III. 8vo. pp. 592, cloth.. January to December* 1866. 20s. 
Volume IV. 8vo. pp. iv. and 684, cloth. January^) December, 1867. 20s. 
Continued monthly. 

''Germany and Italy. —Answer to Mazzini’s *“ Italy and. Ger¬ 
many;” By Rodbertus, De Berg, and L. Bucher. 8vo., pp. 20, sowed. 1861. Is. 

Gervimia,— The Mission of the German. Catholics. By G, G. 

Cervinus, Professor of^Uistory in the University of Heidelberg. Translated from 
the German. Post 8vo., sewed, pp. iv. and 66. 1846. Is. 
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Gesenius. —Hebrew Grammar. Translated, from t he 17th edition 
by Dr. T. 3. Gonant, including the corrections and additions of Dr. £, Eiidiger, 
•with Grammatical Exercises and Chrestomathy, by the Translator. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xv. and 297. Exercises, pp. 20. Chrestomathy, pp. 64. 1864. 10s. 6<7. 

Gesenius. —Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testa- 

ME.rrf including the Biblical Chaldee. Translated by Edward Bobinson, with 
corrections and additions by the Author. 14th Edition, ltoyal 8vo. cloth, pp. ix. 
andllGO. 1856. 25s. 

-Le Droit des Neutres stir Mer. Par L. Gessnor. 8vo. 
Paper covers, pp. 437. 1866. 7s. 

Ghose. —The Open Competition for toe Civil Service of India. 

By Manomohan Ghosc, of the Calcutta University and Lincolns’ Inn. 8vo , 
sewed, pp. 68. 1866. Is. 6d. 

Giles. —Hebrew ^Records. An Historical Enquiry concerning the 

Age, Authorship, and Authenticity of the Old Testament. By ltev. Dr. Giles, 
lato Fellow of Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo. pp. 35(> 
cloth. 1853. 10s. 6 d. 

Gillftapift. — A Treatise on Land-Surveying ; comprising the 
Theory developed from Five Elementary Principles; and the Practice with the 
Chain alone, the Compass, the Transit, tho Theodolite, the Plain Table, ctf. 
Illustrated by 400 Engravings and a Magnetic Chart. By W. M. Gillem'ii , 
LL.D., C.E. 8vo., cloth, pp. 424 and 84. 8th Edition. 1867. 16*. 

G ille sp ie .— A Manual of the Principles and Practice of Road 
Marino ; comprising the Location, Construction, and Improvement of Koa<h> 
(common, Macadam, paved, planked, etc.) and Bailroads. By W. M. Gillespie, 
LL.D., C.E. Ninth Edition, with Additions. Post 8vo., cloth, pp. 372. 
1867. 9*. 

Gillmore. — Engineer and Artillery Operations against tho 
Defences of Charleston Harbour in 1863, comprising the Descent upon Morris 
Island, the Demolition of Fort Sumter, the Beduction of Forts Wagner and 
Gregg, with Observations on Heavy Ordnance, Fortifications, etc. By G. A. 
Gillmore. Illustrated by 76 Plates and Engraved Views. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 
364. 1865. 6«. 

Glneuie. —King Arthur ; or, the Drama of the Revolution. By 
John S. Stuart Glennie, M.A., F.S.A., F.B.A.S., etc. Volume I., Prologue and 
Overture. 12mo. doth, pp.vi. and 279. 1867. 7*. 6<f. 

Gliddon.—A ncient Egypt. Her monuments, hieroglyphics, history, 

and archaeology, and 5ther subjects connected with hieroglyphical literature 
By George B. Gliddon^ lato United States Consul at Cairo. Fifteenth edition 
, Beviped and corrected, with an Appendix. 4to. pp. 68, sewed. 2*. 6 d. 

God’s Commandments, according to Moses, according to Christ 
and according to our present knowledge. A Sketch suggestive of a Nev 
Westminster -Confession of Faith. For the Laity of mo 19th Century 
Addressed to ah Who deem it their highest duty, as well as right, to think & 
themselves. 8vo., sewed, pp. 24. 1867. flsf. 
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Goethe.— Female Characters of Goethe. From the original 
Drawings of William Xaulbach. With explanatory text, by George Henry 
Lowes. Folio, 21 Ml page steel engravings. Cloth, gilt. 1868. £7 7*. 

Goethe's Correspondence with a Child. 8vo., pp. viii. and 498. 

1860. 7s. 6 d. 

Golden A. B. C,— Designed by Gustav Konig. Engraved b/ Julius 
Thater. Ohlong, cloth. 6s. 

Goldstttofcer.—l Compendious Sanskrit-Englirii Dictionary, for 

the Use of those who intend to read the Easier Works of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature. By Theodore Goldstiicker. Small 4to., pp. 900, cloth. [In preparation. 

Goldstiicker.—A Compendious Grammar of the Sanskrit Lan¬ 
guage ron Bbginnebs. By Theodora Goldstiicker. 8vo. [In preparation. 

Goldstiicker. — A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended 
and improved from the second edition of tho Dictionary of Professor H. H. 
Wilson, with his sanction and concurrence; together with a Supplement, Gram¬ 
matical Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By 
Theodore Goldstucker. Ports I. to VI. pp. 480. 1854-1864. Each 6s. 

Goldstiicker. —Panini : His Plaeo in Sanskrit Literature. An In¬ 
vestigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may ho settled 
by a study of his Work. By Theodore Goldstiicker. A separato impression of 
tho Preface to the Facsimile of M.S. No. 17 in tho Library of Her Majesty’s 
Home Government for India, which contains a portion of tho Manava-Kalpa- 
Sutra, with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. Imperial 8vo., pp. 268, cloth. 

1861. 12s. 

Goldstiicker. — Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this 
ancient work on Yaidik Bites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila- 
Swamin. A Facsimile of the MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Homo 
Government for India. With a Prefaoe by Thoodore Goldstucker. Oblong 
folio, pp. 268, of letter press, and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. 1861. £4. 4s. 

Goldstiicker. —Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text 

Society, under the supervision of Theodore Goldstucker. Vol. I., containing the 
Jaiminiya-Nydya-Mfud-Vistara. Parts I. to V. pp. 400, largo 4to., sewed. 
1865-7. 10s. each. 

Golovin. —The Nations op Bussia and Turkey, and their 
Destiny. By Ivan Golovin, author of “ The Caucasus.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
pp. xvi. and 172; xvL and 170. Cloth. 1854. • 

Gooroo Simple.— Strange Surprising Adventures of the Venerable 

G. S. and his Five Disciples, Noodle, Doodle,Wiseacre, Zany, and Foozle; adorned 
with Fifty Illustrations, drawn on wood, by AlfreJ Crowquill. A companion 
Volume to “ Munchhausen” and “ Owlglass,” based upon the famous Tamul tale 
of the Gooroo Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the fopa of a skilfully-constructed 
consecutive narrative, some of the finest specimens of Eastern wit and humour. 
Elegantly printed on tinted paper, in crown 8vo., richly gilt ornamental cover, 
gilt edges, pp. 223. 1861. Price 10 s. 6 d. 

Gould.— Good English, or Popular Errors in Language. By 
Edward 8. Gould, author at “Abridgment of Alison’s Europe. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, pp. v. and 228. 1867. 6s. 
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Srammatography.— a Manual of Referenqe to the Alphabets 
of Ancient and Modem Languages. Baaed on the German Compilation 
, of F. Ballhom. In one voL royal 8vo. cloth, pp, 80. 1861. 7s. 6 d. 

The “ Grammatography” is offered io the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
oi the most important Ancient and Modem Languages. Simple in its design, it will be consulted 
with advantage by the Philological Student, the Amateur Linguist, the Bookseller, the Corrector 
of the Press, and the diligent Compositor. 
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Alphabetical Index. 


Affehan (or Puslito) 

German. 

Nnmldlan. 

Amharic. 

Glagolitic. 

Old Slavonic (or Cyrillic). 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Gothic. 

P*lmyi (Blau. 

Arabic. 

Greek. 

Persian. 

Arabic Ligatures. 

Greek Ligatures. 

Persian Cuneiform. 

Aramaic. 

Greek (Archaic) 

Phoenician. 

Archaic Characters. 

Gujerati (or Guzeruttee) 

Polish. 

Armenian 

Hieratic. 

Pushto (or Afchan). 

Assyrian Cuneiform. 

Hieroglyphics. 

Romaic (or Modern Greek). 

Bengali. 

Hebrew. 

Russian. 

Bohemian (Czechian). 

Hebrew (Archaic). 

Rimes. 

Biigis. 

Hebrew (Rabbinical). 

Samaritan. 

Burmese. 

Hebrew (Judroo-German). 

Sanscrit. 

Canarese (or Cam&taca). 

Hebrew (current hand). 

Servian. 

Chinese. 

Hungarian. 

Slavonic (01,1). 

Coptic. 

Illyrian. 

Sorbian (or Wendisii). 

Croato Glagolitic. 

Irish. 

Swedish. 

Cullc. 

Italian (Old). 

Syriac. 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic). 

Japanese. 

Tamil. 

Czechian (or Bohemian). 

Javanese. 

Telutru. 

Danish. 

Lettish. 

Tibetan. 

Demotic. 

Muntshu. 

Turkish. 

Estrongelo. 

Median Cuneiform. 

Wallachian. 

Ethtopic. 

Modern Greek (or Romaic). 

Wendisii (or Sorbian). 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

Mongolian. 

Zend. 

Grattan. —Considerations on the Human Mind, its Present State 

and Future Destination, 
pp. 336. 1861. 8s. 

By Richard Grattan, Esq., 

M.D., ex M.I*. 8vo. cloth, 


Grattan. —The Eight to Think. An Address to the Young Men 

of Great Britain and Ireland. By Richard Grattan, M.D. Crown 8vo. stiff 
covers, pp. 134. 1865. 2s. 6 d. 


Gray. —Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States 

including Virginia, Kentucky, and all oast of the Mississippi; arranged according 
to the Natural System. Third Devised Edition, with Garden Botany, etc. Bi 
Asa Gray. With six plates, illustrating the Genera of Ferns, etc. 8vo. half- 
hound. pp. xcviii. and 606. 1862. 14s. 

Gray. —First Lessons in Botany and Vegetable Physiology. 
IliHetrated by 360 wood wngraving*, with copious Dictionary of Botanhal 
Terms. By Dr. Asa Gray. 8vo. half-hound, pp. xii. and 236. 1866. 6s. 

Gray. —Introduction to Structural and Systematic Botany, and 
Vegetable Physiology. By Dr. Asa Gray. With 1300 woodcuts. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 1866. 10s. 6d. * 

Gray. •—Natural Selection not inconsistent with Natural 
•Theology. A free examination of Darwin's treatise on the Origin of Specie'-,' 
and of its American reviewers. By Asa Gray, M.D., Fisher Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in, Harvard University. 6vo. pp. 66, sewed. 1861. 

Gray. —How Plants Grow : A Simple Introduction to Structural 
Botany* By Asa Gray, M.D. Square 8vo., boards. .New edition, pp- 233 - 
1866. 6s. 
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Green.' —Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers of his Age ; 
with Illustration* from the original Woodcut* and Engravings. By Henry 
Green, M.A. In one volume, demy 8vo., of about 400 pages, and upwards of 10* 
Illustrative Woodcuts or Engravings. [In the press. 

Greg. —The Creed of Christendom : its Foundation and Super- 
structure. By William Rathbone Greg. Second Edition. Crown 8vo.,pp. xx. 
and 280. 1863. 6s. 

Greg.—L iterary and Social Judgments. By William Rathbono 
Greg. In One Volujne, cr. 8vo. 

Grey.—H andbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian 
Philology, etc., as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George 
Grey, K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Capo Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and l)r. II. I. Bleek. 

Vol. I. Part 1.—South Africa. Bvo. pp. 1845, sewed. 1858. 7s. Gd. 

Vol I. Part 2,—Africa (North of the Tropic of Capt loom). 8vo. pp. 70, sewed. 1858. 2s. 
Vol. I. Part Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. 1859 Is. 

Vol 11. Part 1.—Australia. 8ro. pp. iv. and 44, sewed. 1853. Is. 6d. 

Vol. II. Part 2 —Papuan Language^ of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, comprising 
those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and others. 8vo. pp. 12, 
sewed, 1858. 6d. 

Vol. II. Part 3.—Fiji Islands and liotuma (with Supplement to Part II, Papuan Languages, 
and Part I., Austral a). 8vo. pp. 34, sewed. 1859. Is. 

Vol. II. Part 4.—New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8vo. pp. 76, 
sewed. 1858. Ss. Gd. 

Vol. II. Part 4.—(Continuation)—Polynesia and Borneo, Bvo. pp.77—154, sewed. 1859 
3s. Gd. 

Vol. III. Part I .—Manuscripts and Incunables. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 1862. 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part l.—England. Early Printed Books. 8vo. pp 264, sewed. 1867. 12s. 

Grey.—M aori Mementos : being a Series of Addrosses, presented 
by the Nativo People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.lt.S. With 
Introduction, Remarks, and Explanatory Notes. To which is added a small 
Collection of Laments, etc. By Charles Oliver B. Davis. 8vo. Pp. 227. 
Aukland, 1856. 12s. 

Gross.—A System of Suroery, Pathological, Diagnostic, Thera¬ 
peutic, and Operative. By Samuel D. Gross, M.D. Illustrated by more 
than 1,300 engravings. Fourth Edition, much enlarged, and carefully revised. 
2 vols. 8vo. sheep, pp. xxxi. 1049, and xxviii. 1087. 1866. £3 3s. 

Grote. —Review of the Work of Mr. John Stuart Mill, entitled 

“ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy.” By George Groto, 
author of “ The History of Ancient Gieece,” “ Plato, and the other Companions 
of Socrates,” etc. 12mo. pp. 112, cloth. 1868. 3». 6 d. 

Grout—T he Isizulu. A Grammar of the Zulu Language; accom¬ 
panied with a Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis 
Grout. 8vo. cloth, pp. liii. and 432. 1859. 21s. 

Grout —Zulu-Land; or, Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal 
and Zulu-Lond, South Africa. With Map and Illustrations, largely from Ori¬ 
ginal Photographs. By the Rev. Lewis Grout. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 352. 7». 6 d. 

Proves. —John Groves. A Tale of the War. "By S. E. De M-, 

12mo. Pp. 10, sewed. London, 1846. 2d. _ 

Guizot. —Meditations sue L’Essence de la Religion Chretienne. 
Par M. Guisot. 12mo. paper, Pp. 384. 1864. 4s. 6<f. 

Guaderode. — Correspondence of Fraulbin Gunberode and 

Pettixa von Arnim. Cr. 8vo, cloth, pp. 356. 1861. 6j. 
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Gutenberg, John, Febst Master Printer, bis Acts, and most 

remarkable Discourses, and his Death. From the Oerman. By C. W. 8vo. cloth, 

• pp. 141. 1860. 10*. U 

Hagen.— Norioa ; or, Tales from the Olden Time. Translated from 
the German of August Hagen. Feap; 8vo., ornamental binding, suitable for 
presentation. Pp. xiv. and 374. 1850. 6*. 

“ This pleasant vilums Is got up in that style of Imitation of the boohs a century ago, which 
lias of late become so much the vogue. The typographical and mechanical departments of the 
volume speak loudly for the taste and enterprise bestowed upon it. Simple In Its style, pithy, 
reasonably pungent—the book smacks strongly of the plctnresque.old days of which it treats. A 
long study of the art-antiquities of Nlirnburg, and a profound acquaintance with the records, 
letters, and memoirs, still preserved, of the times of Albert Dtirer and hla great brother artists, 
have enabled the author to lay before us a forcibly-drawn and highly-finished pictnre of art and 
household life in that wonderfully art-practising and art-reverencing old city of Germany."— Atlas. 

“ A delicious little book. It is full of a quaint garrulity, and characterised by an earnest sim¬ 
plicity of thought and diction, which admirably conveys to the reader the household and artistic 
German life of the times of Maximilian, albert Durer, and Hans Sachs, the celebrated cobbler ami 

* master singer,’aa well as most of the artist celebrities of NUmbe-g in the lOih century. Artis 
the chief end and aim of this little history. It is laudud and praised with a sort of unostentatious 
devotion, which exphalns the religions passion of the early moulders of the Ideal and the beautiful; 
and, perhaps, through a consequent deeper concentration of thought, the secret of their sncccss. 
Wetlly Dispatch. 

“ A volume full of Interest for the lover of old times; while the form in which it is presented 1 1 
us may incite man v to think of art and look into its many wondrons influences with a curious 
earnestness unknown to them before. It points a moral also, ill the knowledge that a people may 
be brought to take interest In what is chaste and beautiful as in what Is coarse and degrading.”— 
Manchester Examiner. 

Hall. —The Law of Impersonation as applied to Abstract Ideas 
and Religious Dogmas. By S. W. Hall. Third edition, with an Appendix on 
the Dual Constitution of First Causation. 12mo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 135. 
1863. 4*. 6 i. 

Hall. — A Contribution towards an Index to the Bibliography 
of the Indian _ Philosophical Systems. By Fitzedward Hall, M.A. 
Inspector of Public Instruction, Saugor and Nerbudda Territories, Publish^ 
by order of the Government of the North Western Provinces. 8vo. sewed, pp 
iv. and 236. 185R 7*. 6tf. 

Hambleton. —The Song of Songs ; the Voice of the Bridegroom 
and tbs Voice of the Bride; divided into Acts and Scenes, with the Dialogue 
apportioned to the different Intercolutors, chiefly as directed by M. the Professo 
Ernest Renan, Membre da l’Institut. Rendered into Verse, from the receive 
English Translation and other Versions. By Joseph Hambleton. Post 8vo., sewce 
pp. 70. 1864. 2*. 6rf. 

Hamilton. — A Practical Treatise on Fractures and Dislocation.- 
By Frank H. Hamilton, M.D. 3rd edition, revised, 8vo. sloth, pp. 777. 18G( 
25#. 

Hammond.— Military Medical and Surgical Essays, Prepare 
for the United States Sanitary Commission. Edited by W. A. Hammond, M.D 
Surgeon-General. 8vo. cloth, pp. 552. 1864. 15s. 

H&rkness.— Latin Ollendorff. Being a Progressive Exhibition < 
the Principles of the Latin Grammar. By Albert Harkness, Ph. D. 12a* 

, doth, pp. xii. and 36* 1858. 6*. 

Harris* — A Dictionary of Medical Terminology, Dental Surge 8 ’ 

■anb -Collateral Sciences. By Chopin A. Harris, M.D., D.D.S., Pp 
feasor of the Principles of Dental . Surgery in the Baltimore College. ® 
edition, oarefaUy revised and enlarged, by Ferdinand J t 8. Gorges, 
D.D.S., Professor of Dental Surgery in the Baltimore College. 8vo. c' ot 
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Harrison. —The Meaning of History j Two Lectures delivered by 
Frederio Harrison, M.A. 8vo., pp. 80, tewed. 1862. 1<. 

Harrison.— Soxeays AND Festivals. A Lecture delivered by 
Frederic Harrison, Esq., M.A., at St. Martin’s Hall, on Sunday evening, March 
10th, 1867. 8vo. sewed, pp. IS. 1867. 2d. 

Hartzenbusoll, J. I., and H. Lemming. - Eco DE Madrid : A Practical 

Guide to Spanish Conversation, l’ost 8vo. cloth, pp. 240. 1860. 5a. 

Haslett. —The Mechanics’, Machinists’, and Engineers’ Practical 
Book op Reference, containing Tables and Formulae for use in superficial and 
solid Mensuration; Strength and Weight of Materials; Mechanics, Machinery, 
Hydraulics, Hydrodynamics, Marino Engines, Chemistry, and miscellaneous 
Recipes. Adapted to and for the use of all Practical Mechanics. Together with 
the Engineer's Field Book; containing Formuloo for the various Methods of 
running and changing Lines, locating Side-tracks and Switches, etc., etc.; Tables 
of Radii and their Logarithms, natural and logarithmic versed Sines andoxtemal 
Secants, natural Sines and Tangents to every Degree and Minute of the 
Quadrant, and Logarithms of natural Numbers from 1 to 10,000. By Charles 
Haslett, Civil Engineer. Edited by Charles W. Haekley, Professor of Mathe¬ 
matics. Fcap. 8vo. tuck, pp. 633. 1866. 7«. (id. 

Hasty Conclusions; or, tiie Sayings that went Abroad. 16mo. 
sowed, pp. 20. 1866. 

Haag.—E ssays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion 
op the Parsebs. By Martin Haug, Dr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8vo. cloth, pp. 278. 1862. 21s. 

Hailg.—O utline of a Grammar of the Zend Language. By 
Martin Haug, Ph. D. 8vo,, sewed, pp. 82. 1862. 14s. 

Haug.—T he Aitareya Brahman am of the Rig Yeda : containing 
tho Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial 
Prayers, and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of tho Vedic 
Religion. Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph. D., Super¬ 
intendent of Sanskrit Studios in the Poona College, otc., etc. Jn 2 Vols. Crown 
8vo. VoL I. Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Profone, Introductory Essay, and 
a Map of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. 
Translation with Notes, pp. 544. 1863. £2 2s. 

Haag.—A Lecture on an Original Speech of Zoroaster (Yasna 
45), with ternaries on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph. D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
1865. 2s. 

-An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Dcstur Hoshengji Jamaspji, High-priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Haug, Ph. D., late Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 
Foreign Member of the Royal Bavarian Academy. ^Published by order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. lvi. and 132. 1867. 15s. 

Haag. — The Religion of the Zoroastrians, as contained in their 
Saured Writings. With a History of the Zend and Pehlevi Literature, and a. 
Grammar of the Zend and Pehlevi Languages. By Martin Haug, Ph. D., late 
Superintendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College. 2 vol*. 8vo. [In 
preparation.! 
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HftUgt-*»MiLiTAHTr Bridges : with Suggestions of New Expedients 
and Constructions for Crossing Streams and Chasms. Including else Designs for 
* Trestle and Trass Bridges for Military Railroads. Adapted especially to the 
■wants of the Service irf the United States. By Hermann Haupt, A.M., Civil 
Engineer. Illustrated by 69 Lithographic engravings. 8vo. doth, pp. xix. and 
310. 1864. 21*. 

Haupt.— General Theory of Bbidgb Construction : containing 
Demonstrations of the Principles of the Art and their Application to Practice; 
furnishing the means of calculating the Strains upon the Chords, Ties, Braces, 
Counter-braces, and other parts of a Bridge or Frame of any description. With 
practical Illustrations. By Herman Haupt, A.M., Civil Engineer. New 
Edition. Eoyal 8vo. cloth, pp. 268. Plates. 1867. 16a. 

Hazard. —Essay on Language and Other Papers. By Howland 
G. Hazard. Edited by E. P. Peabody. 8vo. cloth, pp. 348. 1857. 

Hazard.— Freedom of Mind in Willing ; or, Every Being that 
Wills a Creative First Cause. By Rowland 6. Hazard. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xviii. and 456. 1865. 

Hazard. —Our Resources. A Series of Articles on the Financial 
and Political Condition of the United States. By Rowland (1. Hazard. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 32. 1864. Is. 

Hearts IN Mortmain, and Cornelia. Two Novels. Post 8vo. Fancy 
boards. Pp. 206 and 252. 1863. Each Is. Crf. 

Heatheriugton. — A Practical Guide for Tourist?, Miners, and 
Investors, and all Persona interested in the Development of the Gold Fields of 
Nova Scotia. By A. Hcatherington, Author of Cosmopolite’s Statistical Chail 
and Petraglot Reviews, adopted by the Department of Mines, and the Paris 
Exhibition Committee, etc., etc. 12mo. cloth, pp. 180. 1868. 2s. 6rf. 

Heaviside. —American Antiquities ; or, the New World the Old, 
and the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. 8vo. sewed, pp. 46. 
Is. 6rf. 

Hecker. —The Epidemics of the Middle Ages. Translated by G. 
B. Babington, M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, completed by the Author’s 
Treatise on Child-Pilgrimages. By J. F. C. Hecker. 8vo. cloth, pp. 384. 
1859. 9s. 

Contents:—The Black Death—The Dancing Mania—The Sweating Sickness- 
Child Pilgrimages. 

Heine. —Selections from the Poetry of Henrich Heine. Trans¬ 
lated by John Aekcrlos. l2mo. pp. viii. and 66, stiff cover. 1854. Is. 

Heine. —Pictures of Travel. Translated from the German of 
Henry Heine. By Charles G. Leland. Fifth revised edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 472. 1866. 10s. M. 

Heine. — Heine’s BooA of Songs. By Heinrich Heine. Translated 
by Charles G. Leland, 'Mithor of “ Meister Karl's Sketch-book, and Sunshine in 
, Thought.” Cloth, ffcaf). 8vo. pp. xiv. and 240. 1868. 7s. 

Hennell. —An Essay on the Sceptical Tendency of Butler’s 
“ Analogy.” By Sara S. Hennell. 12mo. sewed, pp. 66. 1869. 1*. 

HennelL— Thoughts in Aid of Faith. Gathered chiefly from recent 
works in Theology and Philosophy. By Sara 6. Hennell. Post 8vo. doth, 
pp. 428. 1860. 10s. 6(7. 
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Hennell.— Prize Essay. Christianity and Infidelity, an Exposition 
of Arguments on both sides. By Sara S. Hennell. 8vo. cloth, pp. 173. 
1857. 3*. 6c?. % 

Hennell.— The Early Christian Anticipation of an approaching 
End op the Would, and its hearing upon the Character of Christianity as a 
Divine Revelation. Including an investigation into the primitive meaning of 
the Antichrist and Man of Sin ; and an examination of the argument of the 
Fifteenth Chapter of Gibbon. By Sara S. Hennell. 12mo. cloth, pp. 136. 
1860. 2 1.6d. 

Hennell. —Present Religion, as a Faith owning Fellowship with 
Thought. Part I. By Sara S. Hennell, Author of “ Thoughts in Aid of Faith.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 670. 1865. 7*. 6 d. 

Hepburn.—A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an 
English and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xii., 560 and 132. 1867. £5 Os. 

Herbert.—T he Sanitary Condition of the Army. By the Right 

Honourable Sidney Herbert, M.P. 8vo. sewed, pp. 48. 1859. Is. (id. 

flemisz.—A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the Use of Americans and Chinese, in California and elsewhoie. 
By Stanislas Hernisz. Square 8vo. sewed, pp. 274. 1856. 10?. Gd. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are fiom the collections of Chinese croups, en¬ 
graved on steel, and cast into moveable t\pes, l»y Mr Mareelhn Legrund, tngraver of the Impe¬ 
rial rrinting Office at Paris; they are used by most of the Missions to China. 

Hemy.—T he Poems of Thomas Kibble Hervey. Edited by Mrs. 
Hervey. With a Memoir. 16mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 437. 1866. 

Herzen.— Du Develoi>pement des Idees Revolutionnaires en 
Rcrsib. Par Alexander Ilerzon. 12mo. sowed, pp. xxui. and 111. 1853. 2s. 6<i. 

Herzen.—L a France ou l’Angleterre ? Variation^ Russes sur le 
theme de 1’attentat du 14 Janvier 1858. Par Iscander. 1858. 1?. 

Herzen.—F rance or England ? 8vo. 1858. Gd. 

Herzen.— Nohvelle Phase de la Litteuature Russe. Par A. 
Herzen. 8vo. sewed, pp. 81. 1864. 

Hester*and Elinor; OR, the Discipline of Suffering.—A Tale. 

Crown 8vo., fancy boards, pp. 473. 1863. 2s. 

Hiokok.— A System of Moral Science. By Lawrens P. Miekok, 
D.D., Author of “ Rational Psychology.” Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 432. 
1853. 12s. 

Higginson.—W oman and Her Wisiies. Ah Essay. By Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson. Post 8vo. sewed, pp. 23. 18^4, 1*. 

Hincks.—S pecimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the 
Rev. E. Hindu, D.D., Honorary Member Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 8vo. sewed, pp. 40. 1866. Is. , 

Histoire pu 'Grand Orient de France. 8vo. sewed, pp. 528. 

1865. 
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Historical Sketches ok the Old Painters. By the Author of 
“ Three Experiments of Living," etc. Crown 8vo. sewed, pp. 181. 1868. 2s. 

Hitchcock. —Religious Lectures on Peculiar Phenomena of the 
Four Seasons. Delivered to the Students in Amhurst College, in 1845-47-48- 
49. By Edward Hitchcock. 12mo. sewed, pp. 72. 1862. Is. 

Hittell.—-T he Resources of California. Third edition, by John 
S. Hittell. Cloth, pp. xvi. and 461. 10s, 

Hoffmann. — Shopping Dialogues in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo., sewed, pp, xiii. and 44. 1801. 3s. 

Hole. —Lectures on Social Science and the Organisation or 
Labour. By James Hole. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 182. 1851. 2s. Ctf. 

Holly. —The Art of Saw-itling, Scientifically Treated and 
Explained on Philosophical Principles. With full and explicit Directions 
for putting in Order all kinds of Saws, from a Jowellei’s Saw to a Steam Saw¬ 
mill. Illustrated by forty-four engravings. By II. W. Holly, Author of “ Thu 
Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Hand-book.” 12mo. cloth, pp. 56. 1864. 2s. 6 rl. 

Holly. —Ordnance and Armour : embracing a Description of 
Standard European and American Ordnance, Rifling, and Projectiles, and then 
Materials, Fabrications, and Test, and the Results of Practice; also a Detailed 
Account of Experiments against Armour. By Alev L. HoEy, B.P. With ISO 
Engravings and 150 Tables of Results. One \ol. 8vo., pp. 950. Half ntoioao. 
1865. £2 5s. 

Holly.— The Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Hand-book, containing a 
Complete Treatise on Framing Hip and Valley Boots. Together with much 
valuable instruction for aU Mechanics and Amateurs, useful rules, tables, etc, 
never before published. By H. W. Holly, Practical Architect and Builder 
Illustrated by 37 Engravings. 12mo. cloth, pp. 50. 1868. 2s. Grf. 

Hollister. —The Mines of the Colorado. By Ovando J. Hollister. 
With map, pp. vii. and 450. 1867. 10s. 

Holmes. —The Poems of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Blue and 
Gold Series. 12mo. cloth, pp. xi. and 410. 1866. 

Home. —Plain Thouhts, by a Plain Man, on the State of the 
Church of England. By Jeremiah Home, Esq. 8vo. sowed, pp. 8. 1868. 2d. 

Horrocks. —Zeno. A Tale of the Italian War, and other Poems. 
To which are added Translations from Modem German Poetry. By James 
D. Horrocks. 12mo., pp. vE. and 288, cloth. 1854. 5*. 


Houghton. —An Essay on the Canticles, or the Song of Songs. 
With a Translation of the Poem and short Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. 
W. Houghton, M.A., F.L.S., Rector of Preston on the Wild Moors, Shropshire. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 67. 1865. 2s. Od. 

Howells.— Venetian Life. By William D. Howells, formorly 
United States Consul at Venice. Crown 8vo. cloth. Second Edition. l*p. 401. 
18fl*i Is. 6 d. 


Howlti —The DCsseldorf Artists’ Album. Twenty-seven superb 
LititvtintIllustrations, from Drawings by AchenbaCh, Hnbner, Jordan, Lessing 
Leutze, Sehadow, Tidcmand, etc. With Contributions, original and translate, 
to Ifary Howitt, Anne Mary Howitt, Francis Bennoch, etc. Edited by Mary 
Howitt. 4 to, elegantly hound in doth, 18s.; or, in fancy leather binding, £1 *'• 
1882. 



Howse. — A Grammar of the Cam Language. With whichis 
combined an analysis of the Cbippcway Dialect. By Joseph Howsp, Bsq., 
F.R.G.S. 870 . cloth, pp. xx. %pd 324. 1865. 7*. 6 4. • 

Hugh Bryan: The Autobiography of an Irish Ebbel. 8vo.- doth, 
pp. 478. 1866. 10*. 64. 

J 

Humboldt.— Letters of William Yon Humboldt to a Female 
Fhiend. A complete Edition. Translated from the Second German Edition 
by Catherine M. A. Conper, with a Biographical Notice of the 'Writer. Two 
vols. Crown 8 vo. cloth, pp. xxviii. and 692. 1867. 10*. 

Humboldt —The Sphere and Duties of Government. Trans¬ 
lated from the German of Baron Wilhelm Von Humboldt, by Joseph Coulthard, 
Jnn. Post 8 vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 203. 1854. 3s. 

Humboldt (Alex. Von). — Letters to Yarnuagen Yon Ense. 
Authorised English Translation, with Explanatory Notes, and a full Index of 
Names. Svo. cloth, pp. xxvi. and 334. 1860. 12s. 

Huut. —On the Chemistry of the Globe. A Manual of Chemical 
Cuology. By Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, F.It.S. 2 vols. Svo. [Inpreparation. 

Hunt —Popular Lectures on Chemical and Physical Geology. 

Delivered before tlio Lowell Institute, by Dr. T. Sterry Hunt, F.E.S. I vol. 
Svo. [In preparation. 

Hunt.— The Beligion of the Heart. A Manual of Faith and 
Duty. ■ By Leigh Hunt. Feap. 8 vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 259. 1853. 6 s. 

Hunt. —Introductory Address on the Study of Anthropology, 

delivered before the Anthropological Society of London, February 24th, 1863. 
By James Hunt, Ph. D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., President. 8 vo. sewed, pp. 20. 

, 1863. 64. 

Hunt. —Anniversary Address delivered before the Anthropological 
Society of London, January 6 th, 1864. By James Hunt, Ph. D., F.S.A., 
F.R.S.L., F.A.S.L., etc., etc. 8 vo. sewed, pp. 32. 1864. 64. 

'Hunt. —Anniversary Address delivered before the Anthropological 
! Society of London, January 3rd, 1865. Dedicated to the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. By James Hunt, Ph. D., F.S.A., F.E.S.L., 
F.A.S.L., etc., etc. Svo. sewed, pp. viii. and 32. 1865. 64. 

Hunt. — A Letter addressed to the Members of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, on the desirability of appointing 
Special Section for Anthropology. By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.B.S.L., 

; F.A.S.L, Post 8 vo., sewed, pp. 8 . Printed for Private Circulation. 

iHuat. — On the Negro’s Place in Nature. By James Hunt, 

Esq., Ph. D., F.S.A., F.B.S.L., President of the Anthropological-Society of 
London. 8 vo., sewed, pp. 60. 1863. 1*. 

Hurst.— History of Bationalism : embracing a Survey of the 
' Present State of Protestant Theology. By the Bev. John F. Hurst, A.M. 
With Appendix Of Literature. Revised and enlarged from the Third American 
Edition. Small 8 vo., clstb, pp. xvii. and 625. 1867. 10». 6 rf. , 
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Hutton.—M odern Warfare ; its Positive Theory and True Polioy. 

With an application to the Russian War, and an Answer to the Question 
r “ What shall we do ?” By Henry Dix Hutton, Banister. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74 . 
1855. It. 

Ibis (The), — A Magazine of General Ornithology. Edited by 
Philip Lutley Sclater, M.A. Vol. i; 1859. 8vo. cloth. Coloured Plates. 

Vol. ii., 1860. 

Vol. iii., 1861. £1 6s. 

Vol. iv., 1862. £1 6». 

Vol. t., 1863. £1 6«. 

Vol. vi., 1864. £1 6«. 

Tbuft. — A Latin Grammar for Beginners. By W. H Ihne, late 
Principal of Carlton Terraoe School, Liverpool. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. am 
184. 1864. 3s. 

India. —Breach of Faith in ; or, Sir John Lawrence’s Policy ii 
Oudh. 8vo. sowed, pp. 40. 

Indian Annexations. — British Treatment of Native Prinh> 

Reprinted from the Westminster Iteriew. New Series, No. xlv, January, 186, 
Revised and corrected. 8vo. sewed, pp. 48. 1803. Grf. 

Indian Investments, a Guide to, interesting to Shareholders 0 
or intending Shareholders in the following Joint Stock Companies;—East India 
Railway, Great Indian Peninsular Railway, Madras Railway, Seinde Rajlwu; 
Indus Flotilla, Punjaub Railway, Bombay and Baroda Railway, Eastern i 
■Bengal Railway, Calcutta and South Eastern Railway, Madras Irrigation Coir 
pany, Oriental Inland Steam Company, Peninsular and Oriental Steam Con 
pany. By a Manchester Man. Second edition. With an introduction 'exposin 
the hollowness of Indian guarantees. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 40. 1861. It 

Inman. —Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient Names. B 
Thomas Inman, M.D. Vol. 1, 8vo., containing pp. viii. and 790, and illustrati 
with 5 Plates and numerous Woodcuts. 30s. 

Inspiration. — ByJ. B. 24mo. sewod, pp. 51. 1865. Is. 
Inspiration; How is IT Related to Revelation and the Reason 
W ith a few remarks suggested by recent criticisms on Mansel’s Bampt 
Lectures. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 64. 1859. 2». 

International Exhibition Of 1862.— Official Catalogue of ti 

Mining and Metalluboical Products ; Class 1, in the Zollverein Depa 
ment of the International Exhibition, 1862. Compiled under the. immcdii 
direction of Mr. Von Deehen. By Dr. Hermann Wedding. Royal 8vo. sew 

pp. 106. 1862. 1*. 

International Exhibition of 1862.— Austria at the Internation 

Exhibition of 1862. Upon Orders from tho J. R. Ministry for Commerce o 
National Economy. By Professor Dr. Jos. Aronstein, Vienna, 1862. Royal 81 
paper covers, pp. 125., 1862. 1». 

International Exhibition of 1862.— Sfeoial Catalogue of t 

Zqllverein Department. Edited by authority of the Commissioners of 
Zollverein-Govemments, together with Advertisements, Recommendations, > 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo., sewed, pp. 180 and lxxix. 1802. U. 

Ditto ditty, in German, pp. 196 and exv. 1*. 

Jackson’s Gymnastic Exercises for the Fingers and Wri 
With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo., cloth, pp. x. and 90. 1865. 3s. 6 
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'•Jackson. —Echoes prom my Youth, and Other Poems. By J, 
W. Jackson. 12mo., doth, pp. 128. 1884. 2*. 6 d. 

i Jackson. — Ethnology and Phrenology as an Aid to the 
Historian. IlyJ. W. Jackson. Crown 8vo., cloth, pp. 821. 1803. it . 

Jacobus.—R eflections on the 1’salms of David as Inspired 
Compositions ; and as indicating “ tho 1’hilosophy of Jewish Faith.” By Jacobus. 

• 8vo. sewed, pp. iv. and 32. 1883. 1*. 

ijieschke. — A Short Practicu. Grammar of the Tibetan 
I.anoi aoe, with Special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By II. A. Jacschke, 
Moravian Missionary. 8vq., pp. CO. 1888. 2*. Orf. 

Jamison. —The Life and Times ok Bertrand Du Guesclin. A 
History of the Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. 
Portrait. Two vols. 8vo.. elegantly printed, e.\tra cloth, pp. xvi. 287, and viii. 
311. 1884. ill*. 


Jay. —The American Rebellion; its History, its Aims, and tlio 
Reasons why it must be Suppressed. An Address. By John Jay. 'Boat 8vo. 
wwed, pp. 50. 1881. 1*. 


Jay. — The Great Conspiracy. An Address. By John Jay. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 50. 1881. 1*. 


Jenkins's Vest-Pocket Lexicon. A Dictionary of all except the 
common Words which everybody knows. By omitting these it contains the less 
familiar Words, and the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, Foreign 
Moneys, Weights and Measures; also the common Latin and French Phrases of 
two and three Words, Law Terms, etc. 

“A little book, entitled. ‘Jenkins’s Vest-pocket Lexicon,* has just been publisliod by 
*lossr j. Trttbnor and ('o M of Fatornostor-row, which lms a sjraewlut novel but very useful 
: design. Tho object of tho work is to compress within the smallest practicable compass a full 
1‘uconof all the words used in writing or speaking English, except—aud in the exception 
he's the essence of the undo taking—those which may fairly be considered familiar to every 
"lie 'J hus every word which any reader but the most ignorant, and any reader hut tho roost 
(Amazingly learned, could need to look for in a dictionary,is to be found in the columns of this 
'little book. Wo have put it to several tests, by looking out for peculiar scientific words, 
irrms used in art, legal phrases, names of foreign coins, titles of foreign officials, etc., and, so 
Ur as our examination went, havo not found it to fail in any instnuco. Wo can, therefore, 
cordially recommend it to wiiters as woll as to readers. It really does fit in tho waistcoat 
pocket, and may literally be mode a constant companion.— Morning Star , July 17. 

84mo. limp morocco, pp. 580. IS61. 2*. 6</. 


Jewish (A) Reply to Dr. Colenso’s Oeitht8m on the Fenta- 

wi'cu. Issued by the Jewish Assoeiation for the Diffusion of Religious Know¬ 
ledge. 8vo. cloth, pp. ix. and 147. 1865. 3*. 

Joavves.—^tXoAoytKa irapepya Otto $CKimrov 'Itoavvov Kadtj- 
pjToii tpiXfitroipiaQ trapa rtp 7ravtmffrtjpitp ’ XOijvCjv. (Literary Miaoellanies. 

Philippe Joannes, Professor of Philosophy at tho University of Athens). 
8vo - cloth, pp. 488. 10*. Or/. 

John Groves. —A Tale of the War. By S.» E. de M —. 12mo. 

wwod, pp. 16. 1856. 


Jolowicz. —The First Etistle of Baruch. Translated from tlio 

®J ra ic, with an Introduction. By tho Rev. Dr. II. Jolhwiox, ordinary Member 
oi tho Herman "Oriental Society. Read nt tho meeting of the Syro-%yptian 
society, December 12, *854. John Lee, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., in tho Chair. 8vo. 
8cw «l, pp. 12. 1856. 
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JomiaL—T he Art of War. By Baron do Jornini, General anc 
Aide-dc-Camp to the Emperor of Russia. A Now Edition, with Appendices aw 
Maps. Translated from the French. By Capt. G. H. Mendell, and Capt. W 
0. Craighill. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 410. 1864. 9*. 

Jornini.— Treatise ox Grand Military Operations, or a Oritica 
and Military History of the Wars of Frederick tho Great, as contrasted with tli 
modern system. Together with a few of tho most important principles of th 
Art of War. By Baron Jornini, Commander-in*Chief, and Aide-do-Camp to th 
Emperor of Russia. Translated from the French by Col. S. B. Holabird, U.S.A 
Illustrated with Maps and Hans. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 448, 496; and an Atla. 
containing 39 maps and plans of battles, 1741-1762. 1865. £3. 

Jornini. —The Military and Political Lire of tiie Emtero 
Napoleox. By Baron Jornini, General-in-Chief, and Aide-do-Camp to th 
Emperor of Russia. Translated from the French, with Notes, by II. W. Ilalled 
LL.D., Major-General U.S. Army. 4 vols., royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 39S, 461, 41, 
453, with an Atlas of CO Maps and Hans. 1804. £4 4*. 

Jornini. —The Political and Military History of the Oampaig 
op Waterloo. Translated from the French of General Baron de Jornini, b 
Captain S. V. Benct, United States Ordnance. Third Edition. I2mo. clotl 
pp. . 6 s. 

This is a separate reprint of the twenty-second chapter of Jornini'a Life ( 
Napoleon,” and forms a capital summary of tho campaign. 

Jones. —Warning ; or, the Beginning of the End. An Addict 
to the Jews. By C. Jones. 8vo. sowed, pp. 58. 1800. 2*. 

Justi. —Handbuoh der Zemdsprache, vox Pbudixand JpsTi 

Altbactrisches Woerlcrhuch. Grammatik Chrcstomathic. Four parts, 4t< 
sewed, pp. xxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 24*. 

Kafir Essays, AND other Pieces; with an English Translaiioi 

Edited by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Grahamstown. !!2mo. sowed, pp. 8 
1861. 2*. 6rf. 

Karcher. —Les Ecwivains Militaires de la France. Par Thoodoi 
Karcher, Professour a FAcademic Royalo Militaire de Woolwich, etc. Svo. dot 
with numerous Illustrations. Pp. viii. and 348. 18GG. 7*. OF. 

Karcher. — Questionnaire Francjais. Questions on Front- 

Grammar, Idiomatie Difficulties, and Military Expressions. By Theotlo 
Karcher, LL.B. 12mo. cloth, pp. 111. 1865. 2*. (id. 

Interleaved with writing paper. 3s. 

Kanlbach. —Albu jr-Tu iekfabeln, Gescuichten itnd Marohen I 
BildeUN, Nach Original-Federzeiohmmgon von Wilhelm von ICaulbac 

In Holz-schitten von J. O. Flogol. Text von Dr. Julius Grasse. 12 plate 
oblong folio. 10*. 6,7. 

Kendrick.— Greek Ollendorff. A Progressive Exhibition of th 
Principles of the Greek. Grammar. By Asabcl C. Konrick. Svo. doth, pp. 37 
1857. 6*. 

Keyne. —Si-ells and Voices. By Ada Keyne. l'itno. clotl 
pp, 121. 1865. 2*. 67. 

KMrad-AfrOZ (The Illuminator of tho Undorstanding). T> 
Maulavi ilafizu'd-diil. A New Edition of tho Hindustani Text, carefully R 
vised, with Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. -Eastwick, F.Re 
F.S.A., M.R.A.8., Professor of Hinddst&ni at the Into East India Company 
College at HaReybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 1868. 18*. 
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* Kidd.—CATALOGUE OF THE CHINESE LiEBAEY OF THE ROYAL 

; Astatic Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. sewed, pp. 68, 1 a. 

Kidder. — A Treatise oh Homiletics; designed to Illustrate the 
True Theory and Practice of Preaching the Gospel. By Daniel P. Kidder, D.D., 
Professor in the Garratt Biblical institute. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 495. 
1864-5. 6«. » 

King.—T he Patriot. A Poem. By J. W. King. 12mo. sewed, 

. pp. 60. 1853. U. 

'King',—L essons ahd Practical Notes oh Steam, the Steam 
i .Engine, Pkopemmiis, etc., etc., for young Engineers, Students, and others. By 
i the late W. II. King, U.S.N. Revised by Chief-Engineer J. W. King, U.S.N. 
Ninth Edition. Enlarged. 8vo. cloth, pp. 229. 1865. 9s. 

King'S ford.—A h Essay oh the Atoiisrtoh of Women to the 
Parliamentary Franchise. By Ninon Kingsford. 8vo. sewed, pp. 40. 
1868. 1*. 

1 Knight.—T he Indian Empiue ahd oru Financial Relations 
Therewith. A Paper read before the London Indian Society, May 25, 1866. 
Ily Robert Knight (“ Times of India”). 8vo. sowed, pp. 42. 1866. If.' 

i Kllight.—L etter to the Right IIoh. >Siu Stafford North cote, 

• Baronet, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, upon the present condition 

1 of Bombay, with suggestions for its relief. By Robert Knight, “ Times of 
| India." 8vo. sewed, pp. 24. 1867. 1*. 

Kohl.—T ravels ih Canada ahd through the States of New 
Vork and Pennsylvania. By I. J. Kohl. Translated by Mrs. Percy Sinnett. 
Revised by the Author. Two vols., post 8v<>. cloth, pp. xiv. and 794. 1871. 21s. 

| Kortum.—T he Jobsiad ; a grotesco-comico-lieroic Poem. From 
I the German of Dr. Carl Arnold Kortum. By Charles T. Brooks, Translator of 
l “ Paust,” “ Titan,” etc., etc. Crown 8vo. clota, pp. xviti. ami 182. 1863. Os. 

j Kossuth.— Speeches of Loris Kossuth ih America. _ Edited, with 
j liis sanction, by F. AV. Newman. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 388. 18'>3. os'. 

\ Kossuth.—S heffield ahd Nottingham Evehiho Si’Eechhs. Edited 
by himself. 1854. id. 

| Kossuth.— Glasoow Speeches. Edited hy himself. 2d. 

; Krapf.—T ravels, Researches, and Missionary Labours, during 

: aa Eighteen Years’ Residence on the Eastern Coast of Africa, thy the Rev. Dr. 
J. Lewis Krapf, late Missionary in the servioe of the Church Missionary society 
iu Eastern and Equatorial Africa; to which is prefixed a concise Account ot 
Geographical Discovery in Eastern Africa, up to the present tune, by J. E. Raven- 
stein, F.R.G.S. In demy 8vo., with a Portrait, two Maps, and twelve Plates. 
Cloth, pp. li. and 560. 1866. XI 1*. 

Kiilmer.— -Ah Elementary Grammar of thw Greek Language. 
By Raphael Xtthner. Translated by Samuel II. Taylor. Cue vol. Twentieth 
Edition. 8vo. naif-bound, pp. xii. and 355. 1865. Os. 

Kiihner.—G rammar of the Greek Language- for tho use of High 
•Schools and College*. Translated from the German hy B. 11. Edwards and 
S-II. Taylor. By Raphael Kiihner. Fourth Edition. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 
620. 1862, 10s. 6 d. 
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RdsteL —Nevada and California Processes of Silver and Gold 

Extraction rob General Use, and especially for the Mining Public of 
• California and Nevada, with full explanations and directions for all Metallurgical 
Operations connected with Silver and Gold, from a preliminary examination of 
the ore to the final easting of the ingot. Also a description of the General 
Metallurgy of Silver Ores. By Guido Kiistcl, Mining Engineer and Metallurgist, 
lllustsatca by accurate engravings. 8vo. cloth, pp. 328. 1868. 14». 

Lady Nurses FOR the Sick Poor in oto London Workhouses. 
Roport of Proceedings at the Strand Union Hoard of Guardians, September 1, 
1806. From the Short Iland Notes of Mr. John AVhito. AVith an Appendix. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 15. 1866. 6d. 

Laghu Kaumudi.— A Sanskrit Grammar. By Yaradaraja. With 

an English Version, Commentary and References. By James R. Ballantyne, 
EL.D., Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 
424. 18.67. £1 11s. Orf. 

Lange.— The UrrEit Rhine. Illustrating its finest Cities, Castles, 

Ruins, and Landscapes. From Drawings by Messrs. Rohbook, Louis and Julius 
Lange. Engraved by the most distinquished Artists. AVith a History and 
Topographical Text. Edited bv Dr. Gaspev. 8vo., pp. 494. 134 Plates. 

1859. £'2 2s. 

Langford.— English Democracy ; its History and Principles. By 

John Alfred Langford. Fenp. Svo., stiff cover. Pp. 88. 1S55. Is. 6d. 

Langford.— Religion and Education in Relation to the People- 
By John Alfred Langford. 12mo. cloth, pp. iv. and 132. 1852. 2s. 

Langford. —Religious Scepticism and Infidelity ; tlieir History, 
Cause, Cure, and Mission. Bv John Alfred Langford. Post Svo. cloth, pp. iv. 
and 246. 1850. 2*. 6 r/. 

Lathe (The) and its Uses; or, Instruction in tlie Art of Turning 
Wood and Metal. Including a description of the most modem appliaucos for the 
ornamentation of plane and curved surfaces. With an Appondix, in which is 
described an entirely novel form of lathe for eccentric and rose engine turning; 
a lathe and planing machine combined; and other valuable matter relating to 
the art. Copiously illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. 290. 1868. 15*. 

Lawrence, Sir John, G.C.B., and the Talooqdars of Oitpii. A 

series of articles contributed to “ The Press,” showing how the Viceroy of India 
proposes to undermine and destroy the proprietary rights of the landowners ol 
that province. Svo. sewed, pp. 46. 1865. 6rf. 

Layman’s Faith (A), —Doctrines and Liturgy. By a Layman. 
12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 150. 1866. 2*. 6 d. 

Lea. —An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the 
Christian Church. Ify Henry Carey Lea. 8vo. cloth, pp. 601. 1867. I 5 *- 

Lea.— -Superstition and Force. Essays on the Wager of Law— 
'the Wager of Battle—the Ordeal—Torture. By Henry C. Lea. Svo. cloth 
pp. 408. 1866. 10*. 0<f. • 

Le-Brnn.--M’ATERiALB- fob Translating from English into French; 
being a short Essay on Translation, followed by a Graduated Selection in Prose 
and Verse. By Le*Brun. Seeond Edition. Revised «and corrected by Henri 
Van Laun. Post 8ro. cloth, pp. xii. and 203. 1865. 4*. 
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Lees. An Inquiry into the Reasons and Results of the 
Prescription op Intoxicating Liquors in the Practice op Medicine.— 
By Dr. P. R. Lees, P.S.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. iv. and 144. I860. Is. 4 d. t 

Leeser. —The Twenty-four Books of the Holy Scriptures : 
carefully Translated according to the Massoretie Text, after the best Jewish 
Authorities. By Isaac Looser. 18mo. hound, pp. xii. and 1243. 1865. 7s. Gd. 

Legge.—T he Life and Teachings of Confucius. With explana¬ 
tory Notes. Bv Janies Loggo, I).I). Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Author’s work, containing the Original Text. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 638. 
18G7. 10s. 6rf. 

Legge.-T he Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetieal, Notes, Prolegomena, and copious Indexes. By James Legge, D.D., 

• of tho London Missionary Society. In seven Yols. 

Vol. 1, containing Confueinn analects, tho great learning, and the doctrine of 
the mean. 8vo. eloth, pp. 526. 1861. 42«. 

Vol. 2, containing the works of Menueius. 8vo. cloth, pp. G34. 1861. 42s. 

Vol. 3, part 1, containing the first parts of tho Shoo-King, or the Books of 
T’ang, the Books of Yu ; the Books of Ilea; the Books of Shaug, and the Pro¬ 
legomena. 8vo. eloth, pp. 291. 18G5. 42s. 

Vol. 3, part 2, containing the fifth part of the Shoo-King, or tho Books of 
Chow, and the indexes. 8vo. cloth, pp. 153. 1865. 42s. 

Legge.—T he Chinese Classics: translated into English. With 

Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. Popular Edition. Reproduced for 
General Readers from the Author’s work, containing tho Original Text. By 
James Legge, l).l). Vol. 1—The Life and Teachings of Confucius. 8vo. cloth 
pp. vi. and 338. 1867. 10s. 6rf. 

Leitner.—T he Races and Languages of Dardistan. By G. 
IV. Leitner, M.A., Ph. D., Honorary Fellow of King’s College, London, etc. 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. 4 vols. 4to. 1868. [In the press. 

Lesley.—M an’s Origin and Destiny, Sketched from the Platform 
of the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the Winter of 1865-6. By J. P. Lesley, Member of tho National 
Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society. 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 392. 1868. 10s. 6 d. 

Contents.— Lecture I. On the Classification of the Sciences; 2. On the Genius of tho 
Physical Sciences, Ancient and Modern; 3. Tho Geological Antiquity of Man; 4 On tho 
Dignity of Mankind; 3. On the Unity of Mankind ; fi. On the Early Social Lite of Man ; 7. 
On Language as a 'test of Race; 8. The Origin of Architecture; 9. The Growth of the 
Alphabet; 10. The Four Types of Religious Worship; II. On Arkite Symbolism. Appendix. 

Lessing;—N athan the Wise. A Dramatic Poem. By Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. Translated from tho German. With an introduction on 
leasing and the “Nathan;” its antecedents, character, and influence. Crown 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxviii. and 214. 1868. os. 

Lessing.—L etters on Bibliolatry. By Gotthold Ephraim 

Lessing. Translated from the German by tho late H. II. Bernard, Ph. Dr. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 184. 1862. 5s. * 

Three Generations of British Reviewers on Lessing. 

“The work before us is as genuine sour krout ae ever perfumed a feast in Westphalia.’V- 
•Cdinb’iiyh Review, April, 1800. 

" As a poet, as • critic, a philosopher, or controversialist, his style will be found precisely 
such as we of England arc accustomed to admire most. Brief, nervous, vivid; yet qniot. 
without glitter or antithesis; idiomatic, pure without purism; transparent, yet full of 
character and reflex hues of meaning.”— Edinburgh Review, October, 1827. 

“The first forelimer who had the glory of proclaiming Shakespeare to he the greatest 
dramatist the world had ever seen, was Gotthold Ephraim Lessing.”— Mirdmryh Review, 
J sty, 1849. 
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Lessing. — The Life and Works of (L 32. Lessing. From tlio 
German of Adolph Stahr. 15y E. V. Evans, Ph. D. 2 vola., crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 383, iv. and 442. 1867. 25*. 

Letter TO Lord Palmerston, concerning the Question ui 
Schleswtc-IIolsteix. 8vo. sewed, pp. 32. 1850. 1*. 

Letters) from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop op 
Cavetown, and the Bishop of Natal. With some Observations on tlio Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury’s reply to the Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. 30. 1863. Is. 

Letter TO the Right Honorable the Earl of Derby on Politic al 
Br.ro km. By one of the People. 8vo. sewed, pp. 46. 1867. * 1*. 

Leverson.—T iie Reformer’s Reform Bill. Being a Proposed 
Now and complete (lode of Electoral Law for the United Kingdom. By 
Montague 11. Leverson. Post 8vo. sewed, pp. 36. 1863. 1*. 

Levy (M.). —The History of Shorthand Writing. By Matthias 
Levy. To which is appended the System nsed by the Author. Crown 8v<\ 
doth, pp. viii. and 194. 1862. 5*. 

Lima,—S ketches of the Capital of Peru, Historical, Statis¬ 
tical, Administrative, Commercial, and Moral. By Manuel A. Puente*, 
Advocate. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. half bound, pp. ix. and 221. 
1867. 21*. 

Little French Header (The). —Extracted from tlio above. By the 

same Editor. Crown 8vo. cloth. 1868. 2s. 

Liturgy. —'H 0e(a XetTovpyta tov iv dyioa irarpos ijpcov ’Icoavvov 

roil Xpvaooropov. Tlctpaippaocuaa Kara to Ktlpivov to USoSii’ lynphfi Tin, 
UpixQ XvyScou rou (iaoiXeiov rijs ’EAAdeor. (The divine Liturgy of our holy 
father St. Ohrysostumo, paraphrased according to the text published with tin 
sanction of the Holy Synod of the kingdom of Greece.) 12mo. cloth, gilt 
edges, pip. 70. 2*. Or/. 

Lobscheid. —English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punt 
and Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Itev. TV. Lobscheid, Knight of Franoi 
Joseph, C.M.I.It.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Parts I. and II., folio, pp. iv. mu 
ltd 980. (Will bo completed in Four Parts). 1867. Pi-ice, each part, £1 16* 

Log Cabin (The) ; ou, the World Before You. Post 8v<i. cloth, 
pp. iv. and 120. 1844, 2<. 0 it. 

Longfellow. —Flower de Luce. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
With Illustrations. Small 4to., extra cloth, gilt edges, pp. 72. 1867. lOnt M 

Longfellow.— Evangeline. A Tale of Acadie. By Henry W 

Longfellow. With Illustrations by F. O. C. llarley. Small 4to. extra cloth, 
.gilt edges, pp. 157. 1807. 12*. 

Longfellow,— The Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Long 

fellow. Revised Edition. 4 vols., crown 8vo. cloth, gilt ton, pp. 318, v. 283 
v. 355, 372. 1866. 40*. 

Longfellow*— The Prose Works of Henry Wadsworth Long 
fellow. J^rised -Edition. 8 vols. erown 8vo., gilt top. pp! 364, 39L 365 
1866. 36*. • 
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LOOmiB.—A k Introduction to Practical Astronomy, with *a 
Collection of Astronomical Tables. By Elias Loomis, LL.D. Seventh Edition. 
8 vo. sheep, pp. xi. and 499. 1800. 10s. Gd. 

Loomis. — A Treatise on Asteonomy. By Elias Loomis, Pr3- 

fessorof Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, Author of “An 
Introduction to Practical Astronomy,” and of a series of Mathematics for Schools 
and Colleges. 8vo. sheep, pp. 338. With eight Plates. 1808. 10*. Gd. 

Lorgiou. —The Pastoe of Ymkthuizen, or Conversations about 
the Groningen School, the Doctrine of the Church, the Science of Theology, and 
the Bible, lly E. J. Diest Lorgion, D.D. Translated from the Dutch. Post 
■Ito., pp. iv. and 128. 18G1. 7s. Gd. 

.Lowe.- Speech of the Right .Hon. Robert Lowe, M.P., on tbo 

Irish Tenant Right Bill, and a Letter of Lord Oranmore’s to the Times. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. 22. 1800. Git. 

Lotfell.— The Vision of Shi Launfal. By James Russell Lowell. 
With Illustrations by S. Eytingc, juu. Small -Ito. 28 leaves, printed on one 
side only. 1807. 10*. G d. 

LowelL— The Poetical Works of James R. Lowell. Complete 
in two volumes. Blue and Gold Scries. 24mo. cloth, pp. ix. 315, 322. 
With Portrait. 18G3. 10s. 

Lndewig. —The Literature of American Aboriginal Languages, 
with Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner.- Edited by 
Nicolas Triibner. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves; Dr. Ludcwig’s Preface, 
pp. v. —viii.; Editor's Preface, pp. ix.—xii.; Biographical Memoir of I)r. Ludo- 
wig, pp. xiii., xiv.; and Introductory Bibliographical Notices, pp. xv.—xxiv., 
J'ollowed by last of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig’s Bibliotheca Glottica, 
alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 1—209; Professor 
Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, also alphabetically 
arranged, pp. 210—246 ; Index, pp. 247—256; and list of Errata, pp. 257,258. 
By Hermann K. Ludewig. Svo. cloth. London. 1858. 10.*. Gd. 

This work is intended to supply s great want, now that the study of Ethnology has proved 
that exotic languages are not mere ouriosiUos. but essential and interesting parts of tho 
natural history of man, Conning one of tho most curious links in tho great chain of national 
affinities, defining as they do the reciprocity existing between mnn and tho soil he lives upon. 
No one can venture to write tho history fit America without a knowledge of her aboriginal 
languages; and unimportant as such researches may seem to men engaged in tho more 
bustling occupations of life, tboy will at least acknowledge that these records of tho past, liko 
tho Stern-lights of a departing ship, are the last glimmers of savage life, as ithecomes absorbed 
or recedes before the tide of civilization. Dr. Lydo*ig and Prof. Taylor have made most 
diligent cse of the public and private collections in America, aocess to all of which wsa most 
liberally granted to them. This has placed at their disposal tho labours of the American 
Mirsloharloa, eo little known on this side of the Atlantic that they may bo looked upon almost 
in the light of untrodden ground. But English and Continental libraries have also been 
ransacked; and Dr. Ludewig kept up a constant and active correspondence with scholars of 
"the Fatherland,” as well os with men of similar tastes and pursuits in France, Spain, and 
Holland, determined to loave no stone unturned to ronder his labours as complete as possible. 
Tho volume, perfect in itself. Is the first of on enlarged edition of Voter's Linguarum totim 
orbis Index.” The work has been noticod by the press of both Continents, and wo may bo 
Permitted to refer particularly to the following. • 

OrimoNS or the Pruts*. 

1 ‘ This work, mainly tbo production of the late Herr Ludowig, a German, naturalized in 
America, Is devoted to an account of the literature of the aborlainai languages of that country. 
It givos an alphabetical list of the various tribes of whoso languages any record remains, and 
refers to the works, papers, or manuscripts. In which such information may be found. 4 ho 
work has evidently neon a labour of love; and as no psins seem to have been spared by tbo 
editors, Prof, Turner and Mr, Trtlbner, In rendering the work as accurate and compute as 
passible, those who aro most iDterer ted in ita contents will bo best able to lodge of the labours 
and assiduity bestowed upon it liy author, editors, and publisher.”—A Pirn root, Sth April, 
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This is the first instalment of a work which will bo o! the greatest value to philologists ; 
and is a compendium of the aboriginal languages of the American continents, and a digest of 
all the known literature bearing upon those languages. Mr. Trfibner's hand has been engaged 
passim, and in his preface he lays claim to about one sixth of the whole; and we have no 
<Umbt that the encouragement with which this portion of the work will be received by 
scholars, will be such as to inspire Mr. Triibnor with sufficient confidenco to persevere in his 
arduous and most honourable task.”— The Critic, 15th Doc., 1857. 

“Few would believe that a good octavo volume would be necessary to exhaust the subject; 
yet so it is, and this handsome, useful, and curious volume, carefully compiled by Mr. Lude- 
wig, assisted by Prof. Turner, and edited by tho careful hand of Mr. Triibner, the well-known 
publisher, will be sure to find a place in many libraries.”— Bent's Advertiser , Gth Nov., 1857. 

“ The lovers of American linguistics will find in the work ef Mr. Triibner scarcely any point 
omitted calculated to aid tho comparative pliilologer in tracing the various languages of tho 
great Western Continent.” —(laltcay Mercury, 30th Jan., 1858. 

“ Only those deeply versed in philological Btudies can appreciate this bonk at its full value. 
It shows that there are upwards of seven hundred and fifty aboriginal American languages,” 
—Gentleman's Magazine . Feb., 18'8. 

“ The work contains an account of no fewor than seven huudred different aboriginal dialects 
of America, with an introductory chapter of bibliographical information; and under each 
dialect is on account of any grammars or other works illustrative of it.”— The Bookseller , 
Jan., 1858. 

“ We have here the list of monuments still existing, of an almost innumerable series of 
languages and dialects of the American Continent. The greater part of Indian grammars and 
vocabularies exist only in MS., and were compiled chiefly by Missionaries of tho Christiun 
Church ; and to Dr. Ludcwig and Mr. Triibner, wo are, therefore, tho more indebted for the 
great care with which they have po : nto<I out where such are to bo found, as well as for 
enumerating those which have been printed, either in a separate shape, in collections, or in 
voyages and travels, and elsewhere.”— leader, UthSept., 1858. 

“ I have not time, nor is it my purpose, to go into n review of this admirable work, or to 
attempt to indicate tho extent and value of its contents. It, is, perhaps, cn nigh to say, that 
apart from a concise but clear enumeration and notice of tho various general philological 
works which treat, with greater or less fulness of American languages, or which incidentally 
touch upon their bibliography, it contains not less than 258 closely-priuted octavo pages of 
bibliographical notices of grammars, vocabularies, etc., of tho aboriginal languages of America. 
It is a peculiar and valuable feature ot the work that not only the titles of printed or published 
grammars or vocabularies are giveu, but also that unpublished or MS. works of these kinds 
are noticed, in all cases where they are known to exist, but which have disappeared among 
the debris ot the suppressed convents and religious establishments of Spanish America.”— 
E. G. Squier, in a paper read before the American Ethnological Society, 12th Jan., 1858. 

“In consequence of the denth of the author before ho had finished the revisal of the work 
it has been carefully examined by competent scholars, who have also made many valuable 
additions.”— American Publishers’ Circular, 30th Jan., 1858. 

“ It contains 256 closely-printed pages of titles, oi printed books and manuscripts, and 
notices of American aboriginal languages, and embraces references to nearly all that lias been 
written or published respecting them, whether in special works or incidentally in books of 
travel, periodicals, or proceedings of learned societies.”— New York Herald, 26th Jan., 1858. 

“The manner in which this contribution to the bibliography of American languages has 
been executed, both by the author, Mr. Ludowfg, and the able writers who have edited the 
work since his death, is spoken of iu the highest terms by gentlemen most conversant with 
the subject.”— Amencan Historical Magazine, Vol. II., No. 5, May, 1858. 

“ Je termineral en annongant le premier volume d'une publication appelde h rendre de 
grands services it laphilologie comparde et h la linguistiuue gdudrale. Je veux parlor de la 
Bibliotheca Glottica, ouvrage devaut renfermer la llste ae tous les dictkmnaires et.de toutes 
les grarnmaires dea langues connues. taut imprimis que manuscrits. l/dditeur de cette prd- 
cieuso bibliographic oat M. Nicolas Triibner, dont le nom est honorablument oonnu daus le 
monde oriental. Lo premier volume est consoerd aux idiomes Amdricaius ; lo second doit 
tralter des langues de l'lnde. Le travail est fait avec le soin le plus consciencieux, et fera 
honneur & M. Nicolas Triibner, surtout s’il poursuit son ®uvre avec la xafcme ardour qu’ii 
a mis© h la conomenoer.”— L. Leon de Rosny. Revue de VOrient, F4vrier, 1858. 

“Mr. Trubner’s most Important work on the bibliography of the aboriginal languages of 
America is deserving of all praise, as eminently useful to those who study that branch oi 
literature. The value, too, of ( lhe book, and of the pains which its compilation must have 
cost, will not bo lessened by the consideration that it is first in this field of linguistic litera¬ 
ture/*— Petermann’s Geographlstfie Mitthei,lungen. p. 79, Fob., 1868. 

“Undoubtedly this volume of TrUbner’s Bibliotheca Glottica ranks amongst the most 
valuable additions which of late yoars have enriched our bibliographical literature. To us 
Germans it is most gratifying, that the initiative has been taken by a German bookseller,him¬ 
self one of the most intelligent and native of our countrymen abroad, to produce a wor,v 
which has higher aims than mere pecuniary profit, and that be, too, has laboured at its pro¬ 
duction with his own hands; becafise daily it is becoming a circumstance of rarer occurrence 
that, as in this ease, it Is a bookseller’s primary object to serve the cause of literature rattier 
than to enrich himself.”— P. Trowel , EQrsenblatt , 4th Jan., 1858. 4 
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“ In the compilation of the work the editors have availed themselves not only of the labours 
of Voter, Barton,-Duponceau, Gallatin. De Souza, and others, but also of the MS. souroes left 
by the missionaries, and of many books of which even the library of the British Museum is 
deficient, and furnish the fullest account of the literatures of no less than 525 languages. The 
value of the work, so necessary to the study of ethnology, is greatly enhanced by the addition 
of a good index.”— Herlliter NationaUZeitung, , 22nd Nov., 1857. 

“ The name of the author, to all those who are acquainted with his former works, and who 
know the thoroughness and profound character of his investigations, is a suffiiiunt guaranteo 
that this work will be one of standard authority, and one that will fully answer the demands 
of the present timoF—Fetzholdt's Anzeiger, Jan., 1858. 

“ The chief merit of the editor and publisher is to have terminat ed the work carefully and 
lucidly in contents and form, and thus to have established a new and largely augmented 
edition of * Vatcra Lingua rum tot ins orbis Index.' after Professor Jiilg's revision of 1847. In 
order to continue atid complete this work tho editor requires the assistance of all those who 
are acquainted with this new branch of science, and w* sincerely hope it may be accorded t-> 
him.”— Magazin file die fJteratur des Auslandes , No. 38. 18 »8. 

“As the general title of tho book indicates, it will bo extended to the languages of the 
-other continents, in case it meets with a favourable reception, which we most cordially wish 
it.”— A. F. Pott, Preussise/ie Jah pitches', Vol. II., part 1. 

“ Cette compilation savante cst, sans contredit, le Lravail bibliographiquo lo plus important 
qua notre dpnque nit vu surgir sur lea nations indigenes do l’Auidrique.”— Nouvelles Annates, 
de* Voyages, Avril, 1859. 

“ La Bibliotheca Glotticn, dont M. Nicolas Trubnor a eornnv net? la publication, ost nn dcs 
livros los plus utiles qui aient jamais etc rddlgds pour fact liter 1’etudc de la philologic com- 
pardo. Le premior tomo de cetto grande bibliographic linguistique comprend la liato textuolle 
ile toutes les grammaires, do tous les dictionnaires ot des vocabuliires rnfirno los moins 
utcnduH qui ont t'td imprimds dans les diffdrents dialoctes des den* Amdriquos ; en outre.il 
lait connaltro los ouvrages manuscrlts de la mfime nature ronfcrunSs dans les principales 
nibliothbques publiques ot particuhbres. Ce travail a du ndeessiter do longues ot patientes 
recherchcs; aussi md ite-t-il d’.ittiror tout particulibromeut l'atteution des philologues. 
Puissent les auties volumes de cutto bibliothhque utro rediges avec lo mOmo soiu ot se trouver 
1'icntAt entre les mains de tous les savants auxquels iia peuveut rendie dcs services inappre- 
ciubios.”— Revue Amerkaine tt Orientate, No. 1, Oct., 1858. 

“To every fresh addition to the bibliography of language, of which we have a most admir¬ 
able specimen in this work, the thoughtful linguist will ever, as tho great problem of the 
unity of human speech approaches towards its full solution, turn with increasing satisfaction 
and hope. 

“But Mr. Nicolas Triibnor, howover, has. porhaf s, on the whole, done tho highest service 
of all to the philologer, by the imbliention of “ lhe Literature of American Aboriginal 
languages." lie has. with tho aid of Professor Turner, greatly enlarged, and at the same 
time most skilfully edited, the valuable materials acquired by his deceased friend, M. Lude- 
wig. Wo do not, indeed, at this moment, know any similar work deserving of full comparison 
with it. In its ample enumeration of important works of reference, and careful record of the 
most rcoent facts in the literature of its subject, it, as might have been expected, greatly 
surpasses Jiilg’s ‘ Vator/ valuable and trustworthy though that learned German’s work un¬ 
doubtedly is.’*— Nosth British Reciete, No. 59, Feb., 1859. 

The Editor has also received most kind and encouraging letters respecting tho work from 
Bir George Grey, the Chevalier Bunsen, Dr. Th. Goldstiicker, Mr. Watts (of the Museum), 
J'rofesBor A. Fr. Pott (of llallo), Dr. Julius Petzholt (of Dresden). Hofrath Dr. Grasse (of 
Dresden), M. F. F. de la FigauiJro (of Lisbon). E. Edwards (of Manchester), Dr. Max Muller 
(of OlfordL Dr. Buschmaun (of Berlin), Dr. Jfilg (of Cracow), and other linguistic scholars. 

Ilivini. —Tables of Logarithms with Seven Places of Decimals. 
By John Luvini. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. viii. and 368. 1866. 5s. 

tyman. —Cotton Cultitiie. By Joseph B. Lyman, late of Louisiana. 
With an additional chapter on Cotton Seed, and its Uses. ByJ. K. Syphcr. 
Cloth, pp. VII. and 190. 6*. . 

Lysons, — Our Vulgar Tongue. A Lecture on Language in 

general, with a few words on Gloucestershire in pafticular. Delivered before 
the Litorary and Scientific Association at Gloucester, January 17th, 1868, with 
Appendix containing tables of the world-wide affinity of Languages. By the 
Rev. Samuel Lysons, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. Canon of Gloucester Cathedral, and 
Rector of Itodmarton, Author of “Our British Ancestors,” “Tho Model 
Merchant of tKe Middle Ages,” etc., etc. 8vo. stiff cover, pp. 61 and 62. 1868. 

2s. 6rf. • 
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Maccall, W. — National Missions. A Senes of Lectures. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 382- 1855. iQf.6tf. 

Maccall. —Sacramental Services. 12mo. solved, pp. 20. 1847. 

6 d. 

Maccall. —The Agents of Civilization. A Series of Lectures. 
12mo. f ploth, pp. 126. 1843. In. M. 

Ma.ooa.n. —The Doctrine of Individuality. A Discourse delivered 
at Crediton, ou tho 28th of May, 1843. 12mo. sewed, pp. 22. 1843. . 0//, 

Maocall. —The Education of Taste. A Series of Lectures. 12mo. 
sewed, pp. 101. 1846. 1». 

Maccall. —The Elements of Individualism. A Series of Lectures. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 358. 1847. 7s. Gil. 

Ma.rwtll. — The Individuality of the Individual. A Lcoiuro 
delivered at Exeter on the 29th March, 1844, before the Literary Society. 12mo. 
sewed, pp. 10. 1844. 6d. 

Maccall. —The Lessons of the Pestilence. A Diseourso delivered 
at ltoyston, on the 23rd .September, 1819. 12mo. sowed, pp. 22. 1849. 0 it, 

Maccall. —The Unchristian Nature of Commercial Restrictions, 
A Discourse delivered at Bolton, on Sunday, the 27th September, 1810. 12mo 
sewed, pp. 14. 1810. 'id. 

Macfarlane. — A Letter to our Grandchildren. Py "Williaii. 
Macfarlane, Esq., Brighton, Author of “A Letter to the Bishop of Natal." 8vu 
sowed, pp. 15. 1862. id. 

Macfarlane. — A Letter to the Hi out Reverend Dr. Golenko 
Bishop of Natal, remonstrating against his leaving the Church of England. B; 
William Macfarlane, Esq., Brighton. 8vo. sewed, pp. 8. 1802. Id. 

Maofarlane. — A Practical Letter to tlio Citizens of tlie Vorl 
on the Civil Wars among the Bishops and Clergy. By William Macfarlane, Esq. 
Brighton, Author of “A Letter to our Grandchildren," and “A Letter to th 
Bishop of Natal.” 8vo. sewed, pp. 18. 1803. 'id. 

Mackellar. - The American Printer. A Manual of Typography 
containing complete instructions for beginners, as well as practical direction 
for managing all departments of a Printing Office. AVith several useful table 
schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to Authors and Publisher.' 
etc., etc. By Thomas Mackellar. Crown 8vo. doth, pp. 330. 1867. 9«. 

Mackenzie, —Condensed Temperance Pacts for Christians. AA'in 
remarks on ancient and modern wines and malt liquors. By J. Mackcnzit 
M.D., Justice of the Peace, Provost of Inverness. 12mo. sewed, pp. 4( 
1868. 3<f. 

Madeira. — A Brief Letter of Advice to an Invalid, in reply to 
request for information about Madeira as a wintor residence. By an ox-iavali> 

. 8vo. se wed, pp. 8. 1859. 6d. 

M'Catil.—J erusalem : its Bishop, its Missionaries, and its Converts 
being# Series of Letters addressed to the Editor of the “ Daily News” in tl 
Year 1856,. by the late Bev. Alexander M'Caul, D.D.j with qtfeer Letters, oto 
illustretive thereof. Collected and Edited by his Son. Samuel M'Caul, B.C.l 
of St. John's College, Oxford, etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. 80. 1866. Is. 6 d. 
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McCulloch,—A Treatise on the Circumstances which determine the 

Rato of Wages and the Condition of the .Labouring Classes. By J. It. 
McCulloch, Esq. I2mo. cloth, pp. x. and 114. 1868. & 

McPherson.— Tiie Political History oe the United States of 
America during the Great Rebellion, from November 0,1800, to July 4, 1804; 
with Summary of the Legislation thereon, and the Executive, Judicial, and 
Politico-Military Pacts; together with an Account of the Rebel Administration. 
By Edward McPherson, of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. Royal 8vo., hound. 1864. 18s. 

Mahan. — An Elementary Course of Military Engineering. 
Part I. Comprising Field Portifications, Military Mining and Siego Operations. 
By D. II. Mahan, LL.D., Professor of Military and Civil Engineering in the 
. 17. S. Military Academy. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxx. and 281. 180.5. 16s. 

“ The best treatise on its subject we know—luoH. accurate, full,and yet concise, .it is the book 
!y which mob l can be learned about the art of war .”—United Venice Maya tine- 

Mahan. — A Treatise on Field Eortifi«ations, containing Instruc¬ 
tions on the Method of Laying-out, Constructing, Defending, and Attacking 
Intrenchments, with the General Outline also of the Arrangement, the Attack, 
and Defence of Permanent Fortifications. By D. II. Mahan. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. 18mo. 6*. 

Mahan.— Summary of tjie Course of Permanent Fortifications, 
and of the Attack and Defence of Permanent Works. Por the Uso of the Cadets 
of tho United States Military Academy. By D. II. Mulian, Professor of Military 
Engineering, at the United States Military Academy. 2 vols. 4to. with folio 
Plates. Lithographed at the United States Military Academy Press. 25s. 

Mahan.— An Elementary Treatise on Military Engineering 
Part II. Permanent Fortifications, liy 1). II. Mahan, LL.D. With Plates. 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 176. 25*. 

Mahan.— An Elementary Course of Civil Engineering for 
the uso of Cadets of the United States Military Academy. By I). II. Mahan, 
M.A. New Edition, with largo Addenda, and many new Cuts. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
410. 18s. 

Maharajahs.— History of the Sect of Maharajahs; or, Yalla- 
bhaeharyns in Western India. With a Steel Plate. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xv. and 183. 1865. 12s. 

lalleson.— ESSAY’S and Lectures on Indian Historical Subjects. 
1. A Native State and its Rulers.—II. Lord Lake of Laswarrie.—III. Count 
I.allay.*—IV. Havelock.—V. llydcr All’s Last War.—VI. Sir Hugh Rose. 
By Major G. B. MaUeson, Bengal Staff Corps. Crown 8vo. cloth, ].p. SCO. 
1868. 6s. ' 

Manava-Kalpa-Sutra.—Being a portion of tins ancient Work on 

Vaidik Rites, together with tho Commentary of Knmarila-Swamin. * A 
Facsimile of the MS. No. 17, in the Library of llor Majesty’s Homo Govern¬ 
ment for India. With a Preface by Theodor Goldstucker. Oblong folio, pp- 
268 of letter-press, and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. 1863. £4 4s. 

Maaipulus Tocahuloriim.— A Bhyming Dictionary of the English 
language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wheatley. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 370. 1867. 14s. 

Mann,— A Fjsw Thoughts fob a Young ' Man. A Lecture 

delivered before the Boston Mercantile Library Association, on its 29tb anniver¬ 
sary. By Horace Mann. Second Edition. 12mo. sewed, pp. 68. 1854. 6 <1. 
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Mannheimer. —The Study of German Simplified in a New 
Systematic and Practical Grammar, according to tie Systems of Ollendorff and 

r Dr- Aim. By H. Mannheimer. Third Edition, carofiilly revised, greatly 
enlarged, and improved. Post 8vo., stiff covers, pp. 270. 1864. 4s. 6rf. 

Ditto. Ditto. Key to. Is. 

Manning. —Inquiry into the Character and Origin of Tin 
Possessive, Augment, in English and Cognate Dialects. By Jume. 
Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. Reprinted fiom the “ Transactions of tin 
Philological Society,” with an Appendix and Index. 1 vol. crown 8vo., sewed. 
Pp.ii. and 90. 1864. &». 

Manning. —Thoughts upon Subjects connected with Parlia- 
mentaky Reform. By James Manning, Her Majesty’s Ancient Serjeant-al 
Law. 8vo., sewed. l*p. 20. 1866. Is. 

Manual OF Punctuation (A), for Self-teaching and for Schools 
By a Practical Printer. 12mo#pp. 40, limp doth. 18.50. 

Maritime Capture.— Shall England uphold the Capture of Pri¬ 
vate Property at Bon ? By a Lawyer. Post 8vo. sewed. Pp. 40. 1866. l.< 

Markham. — Quichua Grammar and Dictionary. Contribution: 

towards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas o 
Peru; collected hv Clements R. Markham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. ofthe University 
of Chili, Author of “ Cuzco and Lima,” and “ Travels in Peru and India.” Ir 
ono vol., crown 8vo., pp. 150, cloth, 1864. 10*. dr/. 

Marmontel. — Belisaiiie. Par Marmontel. Nouvello edition, revui 
ct corrigeo par Ernest Brette, Chas. Cassal, Thcotl Karkcr. 12mo. doth, pii 
xii. 123. 1867. 2*. U. 

Martin. —Thf, Age of Louis X1Y. By lleuri Martin. Trans¬ 
lated from the Fourth Paris Edition, with the author's sanction and co-operation 
By Mary L. Booth. 2 vols. 8vo. doth, pp. xxii. and 563; viii. and 543 
1865. £1 16s. 

Martineau.— Letters from Ireland. By Harriet Martineau 
Reprinted from the “Daily News.” Post 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 220 
1862. 6s. 6d. 

Martineau. —A History of the American Compromises. Be 
printed (with additions) from the “Daily News.” By Harriet Martineau. 8vc 
pp. 35. 1856. Is. 

Martineau. —Essays, Philosophical and*Tiisological. By Jamc 
Martineau. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 424. 1866. 10». 6 d. 

Marx.— The Serf and the Cossack. A Sketch of the Conditioi 
of the Russian People, By Francis Marx. Second Edition, enlarged. 12mc 
sewed, pp. 60. 1865. 

M& 80 R.—Burmah: iks* People and Natural Productions; or 
Note* on the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenaaserim, Pegu, an. 
Burmah; with systematic Catalogues of the known Mammals, Birds, Fish 
Reptiles, Insects, Molluscs, Crustaceans, Annalids, Radiates, Plants, an( 
Minerals, with Vernacular Names. By Rev. F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S.,,<> 
responding Member of the American Oriental Soeietv, etc,, etc. Second Editin' 1 
8 vo. doth, pp. xvii and 913. 1860. 80s. * * 
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Gerald. —Havelock’s March ; and other Poems. 12mo. 
clotli, pp. vii. and 269. 1861. 6s. 

Mathura.— A Trilingual Dictionary, being' a comprehensive 
Lexicon in English, Urdfi, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, Pronuncia¬ 
tion, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in English, and 
in Urdfl and Hindi in the ltoman Character. By Mathura Prasad# Misra, 
Second Master, Queen's College, Benares. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 1330. 1866. 
£2 2s." 

Matthay. —Deutsche Literatur und Lese-Buoh. German Lite¬ 
rature and Beadcr. By T. Matthay, M.E.C.P., Professor to the Wimbledon 
College, Clapham Grammar School, and other Military and Ladies’ Colleges, etc. 
Post 8vo., cloth, pp. viii. and 675. I860. 7*. 6 d. 

Matthew. —Schleswig-Holstein. By Patrick Matthew. 8vo. 

sewed, pp. 62. 1864. Is. 

Mayer Papyri, and the Palimpsest Manuscripts of TTranius belong¬ 
ing to M. Simonides, Iteport of the Council of the Royal Society of Literature, 
with letters from Messrs. Ports, Ehrenbcrg, and Dindorf. 8vo. sewed, pp. 30. 
1SC3. Is. 

Mayue. —The Lost Friend. A Grimean Memory. And other 
Poems. By Colbourn May no, Esq, 12mo., doth, ]>p. viii. and 134. 1857. 

‘6s. Gf/. » 

Mazzini. — An Address to Pope Pius IX., on lus Encyclical 
Letter. By Joseph M.iz/iui. 8vo., sewed, pp. 24. 4th Edition. I860. 6 d. 

ttedhurst. — Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sen¬ 
tences, literally rendered into English, with a view to promote commercial 
intercourse, and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. 
Medhurst, D.D. A new and enlarged edition. 8vo. sewed, pp. 225. 1863. 18s. 

Meditations ON Like and its Religious Duties. Translated from 
the German bv Frederica Rowan. Dedicated to H.lt.H. Princess Louis of 
Hesse. Published by Her Majesty's gracious permission. Being the Com¬ 
panion Volume to “ Meditations on Death and Eternity.” 8vo. doth, pp. 

1863. 10s. 6r/. 

Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown Svo., printed on toned paper, pp. 338. 1863. 6s. 

Meditations on Death and Eternity. Translated from the Ger¬ 
man by. Frederica Rowan. Published by Her Majesty’s gracious permission. 
8 vo. cloth, pp. 386. 1862. 10s. Orf 

Ditto. Smaller Edit ion, erown Svo. doth, printed on toned paper, pp. 352. 
1863. Os. 

Mellet. —Sunday and the Sabbath. Translated from the French 
of Louis Victor Mellot, Pastor of Yvorne. 12mo., sewed, pp. viii. 106. 1866. 6 if. 

Menke, Dr, T.— Orbik Antiqui Descreptio : an Atlas illustrating 
AncienUHistory and Geography, for tlio Use of Sdgiola; containing 18 Maps 
engraved on Steel and Coloured, with Descriptive Letter-press. 4th edition. 
Polio, half-bound morocco. 1866. 1*. 

Meroer.— -Mount Carmel: A room. By Edward Smith Mercer. 
12mo. sewed, pp. 80. 1867. Is. 

Meiimee, —Oolomba.* Par Prospor Merimde, de 1’Academic Fran- 
V'se. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 210. 1867 3». 6 rt. 
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Martens. —H uit Jours a Londres, Guide da touriete et du 

voyageur. Par Constant Mertens. Small 4 to. sewed, pp.82. 1887. 

Minhq nl. —The Social Gospel. By R. J. Michael. First English 
Edition. To be continued by “ The Social Code.” Crown 8vo. sewed, pp. 29!. 
1867. 

* 

Minhmlis. —A. New System of Stenography or Short-hand, on 
tho Principles of W. Stoke. By Dr. Gustav Michaolis. With 32 lithographi.- 
plates. 12mo. stiff rovers, pp. viii. and 135. 1804. 3s. 

Minhiriia. —The Little Tiro.— A Practical Compendium of English 
Shorthand. By Gustav Michcelis. With Sixteen Lithographic Plates. 12mo. 
stiff covers, pp.'28. 1864. I *. 

MicheL —Ijes Eoossais en France, Les Fjianc;ais ex Boossk. Par 

Francisquo Michel, Corrcspondant. do l’lnstitut dc France, etc. Handsomely 
hound in two Volumes, 8vo., in rich blue cloth, with emblematical designs. Pp. 
vii. 547 and 551, with upwards of 100 Coats of Arms, and other Illustrations. 
Price £1 12s.—Also a Large Paper Edition (limited to 100 Copies), printed on 
Thick Paper. Two Volumes, 4tc>., half morocco, with three additional Steel 
Engravings. 1862. £3 3s. 

Mifihfilfinfl. y Rojas.—E xploration Ofici.yl por la priniera ve/ 

desdc el Norte dc la America del Sur siempre por Bios, entrando por las Boca 
del Orinoco, do los Valles de este jnismo y del meta, easiquiare, Rio-Ncgro ■ • 
Guaynia y Amazonas, hasta nanta en cl alto Maraiiou 6 Amazonas, arriba de he 
Bocas del Ucayali bajada del Amazonas llasta ol Atbuitieo. Oomprcndiendo e i 
esc imneuso espacio losEstadosdc Venezuela, Guayana Inglosa, Nucva-Oranada, 
Brasil, Ecuador, Peru y Bolivia. Yiajo a Bio do Janeiro desdo bclen en el Gran 
Park, por el Atlantico, tocando en las Capitalos de las prineipales provincias del 
Imperio en los aiios, dc 1855 hasta 1859, Por F. Michelona y Rojas, Viajero «1 
Bcdcdor del Mnndo, Mierabro de la Beal Sociedad Eeonomica Matritense y de L 
Beal Academia do Arqueologia y de Geografia de la Misma. l’ublicado bqjo )c>- 
Auspicios del Gobiorno de los Estados Ilnidosdo Venezuela, ltoyal 8vo. Wit! 
Map. Sewed, pp. 084. 1867. 18*. 

Miles.—T he Social, Political and Commercial Advantage? 

of Direct Steam-Communication and Rapid Postal Intercourse between Europ 
and America, via Galway, Ireland. By Pliny Miles. Illustrated liy u Map 
8vo, sewed, pp. 122. 1859. I*. 

Mill. — Tns Enfranchisement of Women. By Mrs. Stual’t Mill 

(Reprinted from the “ Westminster Review.”) 8vo. sowed, pp. 16. 1868. h'. 

Mill. —Auguste Comte and Positivism. By John Stuart Mill 
Esq., M.P. 8vo. cloth, pp. 200. 1868. 6*. 

Mill .—S peech of John Stuart Mill, Esq., M.P., on tho Ailmissio 
of Women to the Electoral Franchise, spoken in tho House of Common.'. 
May 20th, 1867. 8vo. se^ed, pp, 18. 1867. 6/1. # 

MilttOBSe.—N ew English and Italian Pronouncing and Extra 

NATOU.Y Dictionary. By John Millhouse. Vol.I. English-Italian. Vol. L 
Italian-English. Two role, square 8vo. cloth. 3rd edition, with Numeroi 
Additions atld Improvements. Pp. 608 and 740. 1867. 12». 

Mllhouse, John.—M anual of Italian Conversation. Forth 
Use of Schools. 18mo. cloth, pp. 126, 1860. 2s. 
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Miscegenation s The Theory of the Blending of the Backs, 

applied to the American White Man and Negro. 12mo. cloth, pp. 92. 1864. 
2#. 6rf. • 

lodern French Eeadeb (The). Edited by the Itev. P. II. Ernest 
Brette, B.D., of Christ’s Hospital, London; Professor Ch. Cassal, LL.D., of 
IIni vcrsityjColloge, London, and Theodor Karoher, LL.B., of the HoyalsMilitary 
Academy, Woolwich, former and present Examiner in the University of London, 
and for the Civil Service of India. Crown 8vo. cloth. 1868. 2s. erf. 

loffat.—T he “ Standard-Alphabet” Problem ; or, tho Pre¬ 
liminary Subject, of a General Phonic System considered, on tho basis of some 
important, Facts in the Seohwana Language of South Africa, and in Reference 
to tho Views of Professors Lepsius, Max Muller, and others. A Contribution to 
Phonetic Philology, by Robort.Motfnt, jun., Fellow of the ltoyal Geographical 
Society. 8vo. doth, pp. xxviii. and 174. 1864. 7*. Crf. 

McswortL — A Dictionary, Maratiii and English. Compiled 
by J. T. Molesworth, assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, by J. T. Molesworth. Roval 4to. pp. xxx.aml 922, boards. 
18,37. A3 3v. 

iloor.—T he -Hindu Pantheon. By Edward Moor, F.R.8. A 
New Edition, with additional Plates, Condensed and Annotated, by tho Rev. W. 
(). Simpson. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 102. With a Frontispiece and 59 l’lates. 
1804. £2 8s. 

lorell. —Russia and England ; their Strength and thoir Weak¬ 
ness. By John Rcynoll Morel), Author of “ Russia as it is,’ - etc. 12mo. sewed, 
pp. 104. 1854. Is. 

Iorgan. — A Dictionary of Terms used in Printing. By II. 
Morgan, Government Printing Establishment. 8vo. cloth, pp. 136. 1803. 
7*. 6rf. 

lorgan. —The Duke’s Daughter. A Classic Tragedy, Acting 
Edition. 

lorley.—A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
iu tho Arabic and Porsiau Languages preserved' in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William II. Morloy, M.ll.A.S. 
Svo., pp. viii. and 160, sewed. 1854. 2s. 0i7. 

lorley.— Sunrise in Italy, etc. Rovories. By Henry Morloy. 

4to. cloth, pp. 164. 1848. 7s. Orf. 

lorrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By tho 
Rev. R. Morrison, D.D. Now Edition. 2 vols. small 4to. cloth. Vol. 1,- pp. 
ix. and 762. Vol. 2. pp. 827. , 1865. £4 4s. 

lotley. — Causes of tile Civil War inAmerita. By JohnLothrop 
Motley, LL.D. Reprinted from the “.Times.” 8vo. eowod, pp. 30. 1861. Is. 

'luliammed.—T he Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed 

I bn Ishnk. By Abd El Malik Ibn Ilisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wiistcn- 
held. Ono volume containing tho Arabic Text. Svo. sewed, pp. 1026. 21*. 
Another Volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. 
K,; ired, pp. lxxli. and 266. 7s. 6rf. Each part sold separately. 

t, '9 test based on the Wamucrlpts af the Berlin, Xoipsle, Gotha, and Leyden Libraries, las 
carefully revised by the learuoi editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 
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Muir. —Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Beligion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
illustrated by J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.I). Volume First: Mythical a’d 
legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an inquiry into its existence in 
the Vedie age. Second Edition. Re-writtcn and greatly enlarged. 8vo. 
pp. xx.^and 632, cloth. 1868. 2U. 

Muir.— 1 Original .Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of 
the People of India, their Beligion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by J. Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LID. Volume Third. The Vedas: 
Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on their Origin, Inspira¬ 
tion,.and Authority. Second Edition, Enlarged. [In the press.] 

Muir.— Original Sanskrit Texts, on tlio Origin and History of 
the People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated into 
English, and Illustrated by Remarks, by J. Muir, D.C.L., LL.1). Yol. Fourth. 
Comparison of the Vedie with the later representation of the principal Indian 
Deities. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 410. 1863. 15.*. 

Mullliall. —Cotton Fields of Paraguay and Corr'ientes; being 

an Account of a Tour through these Countries, preceded by Annals of Cotton 
Planting in the River Plato Territories, from 1862 to 186f. By Michael ti. 
Mulhall. Square 8vo. sewed, pp. 120. 1866. 5*. 

Miiller.— Far ALLELE extrk Jules Cesar, par Khakspoare, ot Lu 
Mort de Cesar, par Monsieur do Voltaire. Faite par Robert Muller, Philos. 
Doctor. 12mo. sewed, pp. 20. 1861. 1*. 

Muller. —The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as Preserved to us 
in the Oldest Collections of Religious Poetry, “The Rig Veda-Sanhita.” Trans¬ 
lated and Explained. By Max Muller, M.A., Taylorian Professor of Modern 
European Languages in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Souls College. 
In 8 vols. [Vol. I. in the press.] 

Mliller.— Outline Dictionary for tho ITso of Missionaries, Ex¬ 
plorers and Students of Language. With an Introduction on the proper Use of 
tho Ordinary English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. Iiv Max 
Midler, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the University of Oxford. Tho’Voea- 
bulary compiled by John Bellows. 12mo. morocco, pp. 368. 1867. 7*. erf. 

Munch.—W illiam and Rachael Russell; A Tragedy, in. Five 
Acts. By Andreas Munch, Translated from tho Norwegian, and Published 
under the Special Sanction of the Poet. By John Hcyligcr Burt. 12mo. ni>. 
120. 1862. 3s. 6rf. 

Munchausen, Baron. —The Travels and Surprising Adventure? 

or. With Thirty original Illustrations (Ton full-page coloured plates and 
twenty woodcuts), by Alfred Crowquill. Crown 8vo. ornamental cover, richly 
gilt front and hack, pp. xji. and 194. 1859. 7«. 6 d. 

MuilTOe.—T he Physiological Action of Alcohol. A Lectin <• 
.delivered at the Royal’Institution, Hull’. By Henry Munroc, M.D., F.L.S 
8yo. sewed, pp. 35. 1865. Grf. . 

NahL— Instructions in Gymnastics. By Arthur and Charles 
Nahl. Illustrated with 68 plates. Containing several hundred figures, Designs 
and Engraved by the Authors, representing tho various exercise j on the ground 
the Vaulting Horse, Parallel Bars, Horizontal Bars, Bings, etc;, including con 
struction of Pyramids, Plan of Apparatus, etc. 4to. cloth, pp. 67. 1866. £1 L* 
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Ifoyler.— An Appeal from the Prejudices to the Judgment* of 
the Thinking Inhabitants of Pembrokeshire on the Sabbath Question. By 
B. S. Nayler. Small 4to. sewed, pp. 64. 1869. Is. 

Settle.— My Comrade and my Colours; or, Men who know not 
when they are Beaten. By Rev. E. Neale. 12mo. sewed, pp. 136. 185*. Is. 

Neutrals AND Belligerents. — The Bights of Neutrals and‘Belli¬ 
gerents, from a Modem Point of View. By a Civilian. 8vo. sewed, pp. 41. 
1862. Is. 

{few Universal Dictionary of the English, French, Italian, and 
German Languages, arranged after a new system. Small 8vo. cloth, pp. 
1200. 1885. 7*. 6tf. 

Newman —The Difficulties of Elementary Geometry, espe¬ 
cially those which concern the straight line, the plane, and the theory of 
parallels. By Francis William Newman, formerly Fellow of Dalliol College, 
Oxford. 8vo. boards, pp. viii. and 144, 1841. 

Newman.— On the Belations of Free Knowledge to Moral 

Sk.ntiment. A Lecture delivered in University College, London, on the 13th 
uf October, 1847, as introductory to tbo Session of 1847-1848. By Francis 
W. Newman, Professor of Latin, and formerly Fellow of lialliol College, Oxford. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 24. 1847. Is. 

Newman.— Lectures on Political Economy. By Francis William 
Newman. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 342. 1851. os. 

"The most able and instructive book, which exhibits, we think, no less moral than econo- 
mical wisdom."— JP/otpictue Jlet'ietr. 

Newman.—A Beply to tiie Eclipse of JjAitii; being Chapter 
IX. of the Second Edition of the Phases of Faith. By F. VV. Newman. Post 
S\o. sewed, pp. 28. 1853. 8(f. 

Newman.— The Odes of Horace. Translated into Unrhymed 

Metres, with Introduction and Notes. By F. W. Newman, Professor of Latin, 
University College, Loudon. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xxi. and 247. 1853. 5*. 

Newman. —The Crimes of the House of Hapsduru against its 

°»n Liege Subjects. By F. W. Newman. 8vo. sewed, pp. GO. 1853. Is. 

[Newman, —The Iliad of Homer, faithfully translated into Un- 
•h) med Metre. By F. W. Newman, Professor of Latin in University College, 
Loudon. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxii. and 436. 1866. 6s. 6 d. 

Newman. —Theism, Doctrinal.and Practical; or, Didactic Beli- 
gious Utterances. By Francis W. Newman. 4to. cloth, pp. 184, 1858. 8s. 6tf. 

Newman.*- The Belations of Professional no Liberal Knqw- 
I'EnoB. A Lecture delivered in University College, London, October 12, 1869. 
introductory to the Session of the Faculty of Arts and Laws, 1869-1860. By 
Francis W. Newman, Professor of Latin, and formerly Fellow of Balliol * 
college, Oxford. 8vo. sewed, pp. 80. 1859. Is. 

/ewman.— Homeric Translation in Theory and Practice. A 
neply to Matthew Arnold, Esq,, Professor of Poetry, Oxford. By Francis W. 
fewman,« Translator of the Iliad. Crown 6vo. stiff covers, pp. 104. 1801. 

Otf, 
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Newman-— Hiawatha. : Rendered into Latin. With Abridgment. 

£7 Francis William Newman, Professor nf Latin in University College, London, 
f 12 mo. sewed, pp. vii. and 110 . 1862. 2 s. 6 <f. 

Newman. —Tee Soot. : Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. An Essaj 

towards the Natural History of the Soul, as the Basis of Theology. By Franc i- 
Willyun Newman, formerly Follow of Balliol College, Oxford. Now ed., po-i 
8 vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 102. 1862. 3s. 6 d. 

Newman. — A Discourse against Hero-making in Religion 
delivered in South Plaoo, Finsbury. By "Francis W. Newman. Printed b; 
request, with enlargements. 8 vo, sewed, pp. 30. 1864. Is. 

Newman. —Catholic Union: Essays towards a Church of tli 
future, as the organization of Philanthropy. By F. W. Newman. Post 811 
cloth, pp. 113. 1864, 3s. 6 <1. 

Newman. — A H istory of the Hebrew Monarchy from the Ac 

ministration of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By Francis Willis 
Newman, formerly Follow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of “ The Son 
its Sorrows and Aspirations,” etc. Third edition, crown 8 ro. cloth, pp. x. ai 
354. 1865. 8 s. 6 </. 

Newman. —Phases of Faith; or, Passages from the History 

my Creed. New Edition; with Reply to Professor Henry Rogers, Author 
the “Eclipse of Faith." Crown 8 vo. cloth, pp. 212 . 1865. 3s. 1 W. 

Newman. —English Institutions and their most Necessai 
Reforms. A Contribution of Thought. By Francis W. Newman. 8vo. 1 
32. 1865. 6 rl. 

Newman. —The Permissive Bill more urgent than any Exit 
sion of the Franchise. An Address at Ramsgate, February 17th, 1865. 

F. W. Newman. 8 vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1865. Id. 

Newman. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic: consisting of 
Practical Grammar, with numerous examples, etc. By F. W. Newman. Cro 
8 vo. cloth, pp. xxx. and 190. 1866. 6 *. 

Newman. —On the Philosophical Classification of Nation 

Institutions. A Lecture delivered at the Bristol Institution for tho Advar 
meat of Science, Literature, and the Arts, March 4th, 1867. By F. W. Newm 
Published by Request. 8 m sewed, pp. 24. 1867. 6 d. a 

Newman. —The Text of the Iouyine Inscriptions. With Int 
linear Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman. 8 vo. sei 
pp. 66. 1868. 2s. 

Newman. —Translations of English «Poetry into Latin Via 
Designed as Part of 'a NeW Method of Instructing in Latin. By Francis 
Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London, formerly Fe 
ofBalHol College, Oxford. In 1 crown 8vo. voL cloth, pp. xiv. and 202. 1868 

Newton.— The Operation of. toe Patent Laws, with Suggest 
for their better Administration. By A. V. Newton. 8vo. sowed, pp 
1684. m 

Nietiftl«>n-. w3ii Pna si Muove. By NT. & Nicholson, M.A., T» 

College, Oxford. 8va cloth, pp. 116. 1886. 2s. 6<f* 
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KiCMsoiU— Ojte BeseRye or Many? Thoughts Suggest*^ bv 
the Crisis of 1866. By N. A. Nicholson, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. Post 
8vo. sewed, pp. 21. 1867. 1*. « 


Niciolsoa.— The Controversy oh Free Banking, being 1 a j 
observations on an Article in “ Fraser’s Magazine." January, 1868. BY N, 
Nicholson, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo. sewed, pp. 32. 1868. *ls. 


few 

A. 


RicMson.— Observations on Coinage, Seignorage, etc., etc. 
lly N. A. Nicholson, M.A., Trimty College, Oxford. 8vo. sewed, pp. 22. 1868. 


Norton. —A Treatise on Astronomy, Spherical and Physical; 
with Astronomical Problems, and Solar, Lunar, and«other Astronomical Tables, 
for the use of Colleges, and Scientific Schools. By 'William A. Norton, M.A., 
Professor of Civil Engineering in Yale College. Fourth Edition. Revised, 
remodelled, and enlarged. 8vo. elotb, pp. 574. With numerous plates. 
1*67. 16#. 


Notes and Queries ON China and Japan. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 

Yol. I. January to December, 1867. Royal 8vo., double oolumns, pp. 180, 
sewed. .£1 1*. 

]Sott. —Lectures on Biblical Temperance. By Eliphalet Nott, 
b.D. With an Introduction. By Taylor Lewis, LL.D. Post 8ro. cloth, pp. 
2 is. 1863. 6s. 

Ditto. Ditto, sewed. 1803. Is. 


Nott and Gliddon. —Types of Mankind ; or, Ethnological Be- 

searches based upon the Ancient Monuments, Paintings, Sculptures, and Crania 
of Races, and upon their Natural, Geographical, Philological, and Biblical 
History. By J. C. Nbtt, M.D., Mobile, Alabama; and Goo. R. Gliddon, formerly 
P.S. Consul at Cairo. Plates. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 738. 1854. £1 5s. 


Nott and Gliddon. —The Same, in 4to. £1 16s. 

• 

Nott and Gliddon. —Indigenous Baces of the Earth : or, Now- 

Chapters of Ethnological Inquiry : including Monographs on Special Departments 
of Philology, Iconography, Cranioscopy, Palonontologv, Pathology, Archaeology, 
Comparative Geography, and Natural History, contributed by Alfred Maury, 
tYmeis Pulszky, and J. Aitken Meigs, M.D.; presenting Fresh Investigations, 
Documents, and Materials, by J. C. Nott, M.D., and Geo. It. Gliddon. Plates 
and Maps. 4to. pp. 656, sewed. 1857. £1 16*. 


Nott and Gliddon. —The same, royal 8vo. £1 5 s . 

Nouvellea Plaisantes Becherches d’un Homme Grave sur 
(juelquos Farceurs. 8vo. pp. 63. 1863. 10*. 6d. 


'“vaus. —Christianity of* Europe. By Novalis (Frederick Von 
Hardcuberg), Translated from the German by tlio Rev. John Dalton. Post 8vo. 
doth, pp. 34. -1844. 1*. . 

Nugent’s Improved French and English and English and French 
| I’ocKET Dictionary. Par Smith. 24 mo. cloth, pp. 489 and 320. 1867. 3*. 

;%strom.—F ocket Book of Mechanics and .Engineering, con- 

Gaining a Memorandum of Facta and Connection of Practice and Theory. JBy 
J ohn W. NystiflmvC.E. 10th Edition, pp. 326. Revised’with addiUonalm&tter. 
1 ~ m °. roan with tuck. 1867. 7*. 67. 
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Oehlsohlager’s German-English and English-German Pocket Pro 
nouncing Dictionary. New edition, 24mo. strongly bound in doth. 4s. 

Ogareffi—E ssai 8X7B la Situation Russe. Lettres b. un Anglaif 
Par N. Ogareff. 12rao. sewed, pp. 150. 1862. 3t. 

Oliver^—A Translation of the Syriac Peshito Version of th 
Psalms of Davii>, with notes, critical and explanatory. By the Rev. Andre- 
Oliver, M.A. Crown 8vo, doth, pp. xiv. and 332. 1861. 7s. 6d. 

Ollendorff.—M ^todo para apkendu * leee, escribir y hablar < 
Ingl6s segun el sistemn de Ollendorff. Por Ramon Palcnzuelu y Juan de 
Carreno. 8vo. cloth, pp. xlvi. and 460. 1867. 7s. 6 d. 

Key to ditto. 12mo. ftoth, pp. 111. 1863. is. 

Omnibus. The. — A Satire. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 44 . 18G. 

2#. Crf. 

O’Neill. —Tiie Pine Arts and Civilization of Ancifnt Ireland 

illustrated with ehrorno and other lithographs, and several woodcuts. By Hen 
O'Neill, author of the work on “• The most interesting of the Sculptured Cross 
of Ancient Ireland.” 4to. pp. vi. and 118, cloth. 1863. l.is. 

Oriental Text Society Publications. 

1. Theophania, or Divine Manifestation 1 , of our Lord and Saviour. 1 

Eusebius, Bishop of Caesarea, Syriac. Edited bj Prolessor S. Lee. 8\ 
1842. 15*. 

2. Athanasivs’ Festal Letters, discovered in an ancient Syriac vei"»i< 

Edited by the Rev. W. Cun-ton. 8vo. 1848. 16s. 

3. Shahrastani : Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, in Arabic. T> 

parts. 8vo. 1842. 30#. 

4. Umdat Akidat aid al Sunnat wa al Tamaat: Pillar of the Creed of t 

Sunnites. Edited in Arabic by the Rev. W. Cureton. 8vo. 1843. 6s. 

6. History of tiie Almohades* Edited in Arabic by Dr. R. 1’. A. Do: 
8vo. 1847. 10#. 6 d. 

6. Sama Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by the Rev. G. Stevenson. 8vo. 18 

12#. 

7. Dasa Xumara Charita. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H. Wilm 

8vo. 1846. 15s. 

8. Maha Visa Charita, or a History of Rama. A Sanskrit Play. .Edited 

F. H. Trithen. ■ 8vo. 1848. 15#. 

9. Makhzan ul Asrar; the Ti-easury of Secrets. By Nizami. Edited 

Persian by N. Bland. 4to. 1844. 10s. fid. 

10. SALAMAR-r-tJwAL; a Romance of Jami (Dshnmi). Edited in Persian 

F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. 10#. 

11. Mirxhond’a History or thb Atadekb. Edited in Persian by W. 

Morley. 8vo. 1850. 12». 

12. Tchfat-vl-Ahrar- the Gift of the Noble. A Poem by‘Jami (Dshai 

Edited in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. 10#. 

Oswald,—A ustria in 1868. By Eugene Oswald. Reprinted fr< 

. the English Leader.” 8vo. sewed, pp. 40. 1868. 1#. 

Orthodox Catholic Eeview (The). Edited by Professor J. J. Ovorbe* 

Vol. 1. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 290. 1868. 7s. td. " 
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Osbara.— The Monumental History of Egypt, as reeoydsd ijn 
the Ruins of her Temple*, Palaces, and Tomb*. By William Osburo, P.8.L. 
Illustrated with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, ®p. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 

IQ CA A. ** 7 


Vol. I. From the Colonisation of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 
Vol. II. From the Visit of Abram to tho Exodus. 


Ott. —The Art of Manufacturing Soap and Candles, including 
tho most recent discoveries, embracing all kinds of ordinary Hard, Soft, and 
Toilet Soaps, especially those made by the Cold Process, the modes of detecting 
frauds, and the making of Tallow and Composite Candles. By Adolph Ott, 
Ph. D., Practical and Analytical Chemist. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxi. and 193. 1867' 
10 *. 6d. 


Our ITortli-West Frontier. With Map. 8vo.. sewed, pp. 20. 

1856. 1*. 

Our Resources. A Series of Articles on the Financial and 
Political Condition of the United States. 8vo. sewed, pp. 32. 1864. 1*. 

Orerbeck. —Catholic Oetiiodoxy and Anglo-Catholicism. A 

Word about tho Intercommunion between tho English and Orthodox Churches. 
By J. J. Overheck, D.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 209. 1866. 5*. 

Overman. —Mechanics foe the Mtllweioiit, Machinist, Engineeb, 
Civil Engineer, Architect, and Student ; containing a clear elemcntary 
exposition of tho Principles and Practice of Building Machines. By Frederick 
Overman, Author of “ The Manufacture of Iron,” and other scientific treatises. 
Illustrated by 164 fine Wood Engravings by William Gihon. Post 8vo. cloth,' 
pp. 420. 1864. 7*. 

)verman. —Practical Mineralogy, Assaying and Mining, with a 
Description of the useful Minerals, and instructions for Essaying and Mining 
according to tho simplest methods. By Frederick Overman, mining engineer. 
Author of “ Manufacture of Iron,” and other works of applied sciences. Fifth 
Edition. Post 8voi doth, pp. 230. 1862. 4s. 0<f. 

Overman. — The Manufacture of Steel ; containing the Practice 
and Principles, of working and making Steel. A hand-book for blacksmiths and 
workers in steel and iron, wagon-makers, die-sinkers, cutlers, and manufacturers 
of files and hardware, of steel and iron, and for men of scieneo and art. By 
Frederick Overman, Mining Engineer; Author of the “ Manufacture of Iron,” 
etc. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 226. 1860. 4*. Grf. 

Overman. —The Moulder’s and Foundeb’s Pocket Guide. A 

Treatise on moulding and founding in green-sand, dry-sand, loam, and 
cement; the moulding of machine frames, mill-gear, hollow ware, ornaments, 
trinkets, bells, and statues; description of moulds for iron, bronze, brass, and 
other metals; plaster of Paris, sulphur, wax, and other articles commonly used 
in casting; the construction of molting furnaces, the molting and foundering 
of metals; the composition of alloys and their nature.^ Witlwin Appendix, con¬ 
taining receipts for alloys, bronze, vamishos and colours for castings, also tables on 
the strength and other qualities of east metals. By Frederick Overman, Mining 
Engineer; Author of “ The Manufacture of Iren,” n a Treatise ou Steel,” etc, 
etc. With 42 Wood Engravings. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 252, 1806. 4*. 6d. 

Owen, —Footfalls on the Boundaby of Another Woeld. An 
Enlarged English Copyright Edition. Ten editions oftthis work have been sold 
within a very -short time in America. In the present edition, the author has 
introduced a considerable quantity of new matter. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 
| 3 » 2 . 1861 . 7 ». M. 
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Owlgl&ss (Master Tyll),—The Marvellous. Adventures, and. Rari 
Conceits Op, Edited, with an Introduction, and a Critical and Bibliographies 
. Appendix. By Kenneth B» H. Mackenzie, F.S.A., with six coloured full-png< 
Illustrations, and twenty-six Woodcuts, from original designs by Alfred t'rowquil! 
Cloth gilt, pp. xix. and 256. 1860. 10*. (id. 

Oyster (The) : Where, How, and When to Find, Bbeed, Oook 

axd Hit It. Second Edition, with a new chapter, ‘Tho Oyster-Seeker ii 
I/jndon.’ 12mo. boards, pp. via. and 106. 1863. Is. 

Page.— La Plata, the Argentine Confederation and Paraguay 
Being a Narrative of the Exploration of tho Tributaries of tho River Ea Plat 
and adjacent countries during tho years 1853, 185i, 1855, and I860, under thi 
orders of the United States Government. By Thomas J. Page, U. S. X. Com 
mauder of tho Expedition. With Map and numerous Engravings. Now Edition 
8vo. cloth, pp. 632.' £1 Is. 

Palmer, —Egyptian Chronicles, wiih a Harmony of Sacred'am 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrinu Autiquitic". 
By William Palmer, M.A., and late Follow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 2 voL 
8vo. cloth, pp. lxxiv. 428, viii. and 036. 1801. 12*. 

Palmerston. —Lord Palmerston. 15y R. II. Reprinted from Hi 

Westminster lUoiew for January, I860. 8vo. sewed, pp. 30. 1860. I*. 

Pandit* (The).— A Monthly Journal of Benares Colleoi: 
devoted to Sanskrit Literature. Vol. 1. Nos. 1 to 24, November, 1806, l 
May, 1868. Folio sewed, pp. 184. £2 8*. 

The object of tho Pandit ie to publish rare Sanskrit works which appear worthy of carefu 
editing hereafter; to offer a field for the discussion of controverted points in Old Iudui 
Philosophy, Philology, History, and Literature; to communicate ideas between the An I 
scholars of the East and of tho West; botweou the Pandits of Benares and Calcutta and th 
Sanskritiats of the Universities of Europe. 

The Journal, whieh will bo entargad as soon as tho subscriptions cover the actual expense 
of publication, will contain also Ongtnal Articles in Sanskrit and English, Critical Notices < 
new Sanskrit Books, and Translations from and into Sanskrit. 

Annual subscription, 24s. Intending subscribers are requested to address the luropcs' 
Publishers. 


Papers ON Picture Flaying.at toe National Gallery. J lo 

printed from the Weekly Despatch. By an Artist. Post 8vo. sewed, pp. 41 
1867. Is. ' 

Parker. —The Public Function of Woman. A Sermon proachot 
at the Music Hall, March 27, 1853. By Theodore Parker. Post 8vo. sewed 
1855. 1*. 


Parker. —The Collected Works of Theodore Parker, ^inisto 

of the Twenty-Eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. Containing hi 
Theological, Polemical, and Critical Writings; Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses 
and Literary Miscellanies. Edited by Francos Power Cobbe. In 12 vols. 8vo 
1863 to 1865. 


Containing Discourses on Matters pertaining to Helton; with Prqihee by th 


medallion by Baultni. Cioti 


Vol. I 

Editor, and a Portrait of Parker, from a 
pp. 880fe 8*. , 

Vol. II. Containing Ten Sermons and Prayers. Cloth, pp. 360. 6*. 

Vql. III. Containing Discourses of Religion, Cloth, pp. 318. 6*. 

.IV. Containing Disoouases on Politics. Cloth, pp/312. 3*. 

• Vol. V. Containing Discourses of Slavery, Vol. I. Cloth, pp. 336. 0s. 

Vol. YI. -Containing Discourses of Slavery, Vol, II. Cloth, pp. 823. 6i, 

Vol. VfL Containing Discourses of Social Science. Cloth, pp. 196. Os. 

Vrt. VIII.'Contains Miscellaneous Discourse*. Cloth, pp. 280. 6». 

Vol. IX. Containing Critical Writings, VoL I. Cloth, pp, *98. 8*. 

Vol. X. Containing Critical Writings, Vol. II. Olotli.pp. 808. «*. 

Vol. XI. ContaiMng Sermons of Thetsip, Atheism, and Popular, Theology. 


Vol. XII. Autobfographieal and Mleoollaneonii pieces. Cloth, pp. 8 M. Os. 


Cioti 
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Parker. —-Lessons from the World of Matter and the World 
of Man ; being Sections from the unpublishod Sermons of Theodore Parker. 
By Rufus Leighton, and Edited by Frances Power Cobbe. Tost 8vo. cltfb, 
pp. xix. and 382. 1865. 7s. Of/. 

Parker. — The Critical Writings of Theodore Parker. Edited 
by Francos Power Cobbe. 2 vols. 8vo., cloth, pp. 6U0. l$64-5. 12s* 

Parrish. — A Treatise on Pharmacy; designed as a Text Boole 
for the Student, and as a Guido to the Physician and Pharmaceutist. Con¬ 
taining the official and many unofficial formulas, and many examples of extem¬ 
poraneous prescriptions. By Edwaid Parrish, Professor of Materia Medica in 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. ' Third Edition, revised with important 
additions. 238 IllusLations. 8vo. cloth, pp. 850. £1 4s. 

Partnership, wirn Limited Liability, Itoprintod, with, additions, 
fiom tho IFiitimmio Review. New Series, No. 8, October, 1853. Post 8vo., 
sewed, pp. 63. 1861. JU. 

Partridge. —The Making of tiie American Nation ; or, tho Rise 
and Declino of Oligarchy in tho West. Showing how tho American Nation anil 
Democracy have been made, and what they aic, with considerations on their 
tendency and destiny. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvii. and 523. 1866. 16*. 

Partridge.— On Demo< racy. 33y J. Arthur Partridge. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 418. i860. 10.*. 

Parvtlla ; OR a Few Little Ehymes about a Pew Little Flowers, 
a Few Little Birds,’and a Few Little Girls ; to which are added a Few 
Little Songs, and a Few other Little Things, by Minimus. 18mo. cloth, pp. 192. 
1864. 5*. 

Patell. — Cowasjee Patell’s Chronology, containing corres¬ 
ponding dates of the different eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindus, 
Mohamedans, Parseos, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjee Sorabjee Patell. 
4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 183. 1866. £2 10*. 

Paterson. — Treatise on Military Drawing. With a Course of 

25 Progressive Plates. By Captain W. Paterson, Professor of Military Drawing 
at-the Boyd Military College, Sandhurst. Oblong 4to. cloth, pp. xii. and 31. 
1862. £11*. 

Patou.— -Researches on the Danube and the Adriatic ; or, Con¬ 
tributions to the Modem History of Hungary and Transylvania, Dalmatia, and 
Croatia, Servia and Bulgaria. By A. A. Paton, F.R.G.S. In 2 vols. 12mo, 

doth, pp. 880. 1861 . 12 *. 

Patou. — A History of the Egyptian Revolution, from the 
Period of the Mameluke b to the Death of Mohammed Ali; from Arab and European 
Memoirs, Oral Tradition, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton, F.R.O.8., 
Author of ^Researches on the Danube and tho Adriatic-” 2 yols. 8yo. doth, 
pp. xii., 396, and viii, 862. 1863. £1 4s. 

Patou.-— Sketched of the Ugly Side of Human Nature. By A. 
A. Paton. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp.302. 1868. 7*. 6</. 
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Parc?. — Brsirop Percy's Fox.ro Manuscript •*- Ballads and 

Ro —.... ■ ... 

M 

W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 vols. Yol. 1, pp. 610. Vol. 2, pp. 681. Vol. 3, 
pp. 640. Demy 8vo., half-bound, £2 2s. Extra demy 8vo., half-hound, on 
Whatman’s ribbed paper, £3 15s, Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on Whatman's 
best ribbed paper, £5 5.*. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman’s best ribbed 
paper, £10 10*. 

Perrin. —An English-Zulu Dictionary. By J. Perrin. New 

Edition, revised by J. A. Brickhiel, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. 
16mo. cloth, pp. 226. Pietermaritzburg. 1866. 6*. 

Petofl. —Poems, Selected from the Worts of the Great Hungarian 
Bard, Alexander Potbii. Translated from the Magyar, with a Biographical 
and Critical Introduction by Sir John Bowring, K.C.B., LL.D., etc., etc. Fcap. 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 239. 1866. 3s. 

Petruccelli. —Preliminaires de la Question Bomaine de M- 
Ed. About. Par F. Petruccelli de laGattina. 8vo. cloth, pp. xv. and 364. 1860. 
7s. 6rl. 

Petzholdt. — Bibliotheca Bibliographic.!. Kritisches Verzoieliniss 

der das Gesammtgebiet der Bibliograpliie betretfenden Litteratur des In-mul 
Auslandes. In Systematischor Ordnung bearbeitet von Dr. Julius Petzholdt. Mit 
Alphabetiscbcm Namen-und Suchregister. Royal 8vo., paper covers, pp. 939. 
1866. 12s. 

• 

Philological Society. —Proposals for the Publication of a New 

English Dictionary. 8yo. sewed, pp. 32. 1859. Cxi. 

Pick. — A New Method of Studying Foreign Languages. By 

Dr. Edward Pick. The French Language, Part 1, the Genders and Irregular 
Verbs. Part 2, New Method of Studying the Language. 12mo. doth, pp. viii. 
and 212. 1863. 3s. 6<f. 

Pick. —On Memory and the Kational Means of Improving It. 
By Dr. Edward Pick. Fourth Edition, with new Applications to the Study of 
the French and German Languages. Royal 18mo. cloth, pp. vi. and 20. 1800. 
3s. Gd. 

Pick. —On Memory'. By Dr. Edward Pick. A Condensed Edition. 
Royal 18mo. limp, pp. 140. 1866. Is. 6if, 

Pickering. —The Geographical Distribution of An i mals and 
Plants. By Charles Pickering, M.D. 4to. cloth, pp. 214. 1864. 15s. 

Picture Flaying (Papers on) at the National Gallery. Beprinted 
from the Weekly Dispatch. By an Artist. 8vo. sewed, pp. 44. 1867. 1*. 

Piggot. —CHEMisjptY and Metallurgy', as applied to the study and 
practice of Dent" Surgery. By A. Snowden Piggot, M.D., late Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology in the Washington University of Baltimore. With 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, pp. 616. 1864. 18s. 

Piggot.— The Chemistry and Metallurgy of Copper, including 
a description of the principal Copper Mines of tbs United States and other 
countries, the art of mining and preparing ores for market, and the, various 
processes of Capper Smelting, etc. By A. Snowden Piggot, M.D., Analytical 
and ConsultingChemist, Whit Illustrations. Post Svo. elotb, pp. 388. 1868 . 
7s. 6rf. 
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Pilgrims of FashieR.—A Novel. By R. 0. 8vo. pp. xvi. and888. 
Cloth. 1882. 6s. 

Km. —The Negro and Jamaica. By Commander Bedford Rfe, 
E.N. Read before the Anthropological Society of London, February 1st, 1866; 
at St James’s Hall. Post 8vo. sewed, pp. vii. and 32. 1866. Is. 

Hrazzi. —L’Angletbkee et l’Allbmagne X fropos Dtr Schleswig- 

Holstein. Par Emile Pirazzi. Mcmoire envoye a pluBieurs tnembres dn parlo- 
ment Anglais et sum d’un article ii l'adresae du Times. 8vo. sewed, pp. 180. 
1865. 2*. 6 d. 

Plain Papers.—By Pikestaff Yol. I. 12mo. cloth, pp. vii. and 

HI. 1806. 1*. 

Plumb-Line (The) ; or the True System oe the Interpretation 
of Sckiptuke. Also Queries on the Foregoing- Subjects. 8vo. sowed, pp. iv. 
and 63. 1861. Is. 

Poe, —The Works of Edoar Allan Poe. In 4 vols„ crown 8vo. 
doth. Vol. 1, pp. Iv. and 183. Vol. 2, pp. xxvi. and 495. Yol.' 8, pp. 607. 
Yol. 4, pp. 447. 1866. ill 12*. 

Policy of the Danish Government and the ‘‘ Misunderstand¬ 
ings.” A Key to the Budget Dispute. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. 1861. Is. 

Political (The).—Problem of the Day. Mr. Gladstone the Man 
to Solve It. 8vo. sewed, pp. 21. 1865. Is. 

Ponsard. —Charlotte Oorday. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. 
Edited with English Notes and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D., 
of University College, London. 12mo. cloth, pp. xi. and 133. 1867. 2*. 6a'. 

Popes’ Bights and Wrongs. An Historical Sketch. 12mo. doth, 
pp. xiv. and. 97. 1860. 2*6 d. 

Popes (The).—Their Temporal Dominion and Infallibility. An 
Argument between a Lady and an ItaUan. 12mo. sewed, pp. 8. 2d. 

Porcari. —The Senate of Rome and the Pope. 8. P. Q. E. By 
Stephano Porcari. 8vo. sewed, pp. 30. 1867. 

Powell. — A "Working Man’s View of.Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden.” 
liy J. II. Powell. 12mo. sewed, pp. 29. 1866. 6 d. 

Powell. —Life Incidents and Poetic Pictures. By J. H. Powell. 

Post th’o. cloth, pp. iv. and 264. 1805. 5s. 

Preaching Suited to the Times. A Charge from Utopia. 16mo- 
sowed, pp. 39. 1865. Is. 

pPreciosa ; A Tale. Fcap. 8vo. cloth, pp. 326. 1852. 7s. 6d. 

Prescott, —Life of William Hickling Prksoot» By George 
Tieknor. 4to,, pp. x. and 492. Printed on Toned Paper. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Ornamental Binding, nncut. Gilt top. 1864. £1 16s. 

Prescott.— Sir Bohas’s Ghost. A Romance* By Miss Prescott. 

Orawa Cvo. doth, pp. x. and 352. I860. 5*. 

Presoqtt.— History, Theory, and Practice, of the Electric 

Teleg:&a?h. By Geprge B. Prescott, Snperinteadoat of Electric Telegraph 
J-ines. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. Aud 468. 1860. 10 j. <kt* 
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Priaulx.— Questioneb Mosaic** or the .First. Part of the Soak 

of Gonesis, compared with the Remains of Ancient Religions. By Osmond do 
Beauvoir Priaulx. Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. 8vo. cloth, pp. vii. 

. and 618. 1851. 12*. 

Pritchard. —Admiralty Digest. A Digest of the Law ami 

Practice of the High Court of Admiralty of England, with Notes from Text 
Writers, and the Scotch, Irish, and American Reports. By William Tarn 
Pritchard, Proctor in Doctors Commons. Second edition, omitting Prize and 
Slave Cases. By Robert A. Pritchard, D.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Barristci • 
at-Law, and William Tarn Pritchard. With Notes of Cases from French 
Maritime Law. By Algernon Jones, Avoeat ft la Cour Impftriale do Paris, in 
2 vols. roy. Svo. 1865. £3. 

ProbyH.—E ssays ox Italy, Ireland, and the United States oi 
America. By John W. Prohyn, Esq. 1 vol., crown Svo. [lii the press, 

Pulszky.—T hree Christmas Plays for Children. The Sleeper 
awakened. The Wonderful Bird. Crinolina. By Theresa Pulszky. With 
Music by Professor L. Jansa, and Illustrations by Charles Armytnge. Squaie 
12mo. pp. 130, cloth. 1859. 3s. G cl. 

QUfintill. —An Account of Paraguay. Its History, its People, and 
its Government. From tho Ficnch of M. Oh. Quentin. 8vo. sewed, pp. 90. 
1865. 

Qllinet. —Ultramontism ; or, The Roman Church and Modern 
Society. By E. Qninet, of the College of France. Translated from the French 
(Third edition), with the Author’s approbation. By C. Cocks, B.L. Post Svo. 
pp. ix. and 184, cloth. 1845. os. 

Raja-Hiti. —A Collection of Hindu Apologues, in toe Braj 
Bka’sha’ Language. Revised Edition. With a Preface, Notes, and supple¬ 
mentary glossary. By Fitzodward Hall, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 204. 1851. 

£1 If. 

Ram Raa. —E ssay on the Architecture of the Hindus. By 
Ram Raz, Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member ol 
the R.A.S. of Groat Britain and Ireland. With 48 Plates. 4to., pp. xiv. and 
64, sewed. 1834. 'Original selling price, £1 11s. Git., reduced (for a short time 
only) to 12s. 

Randall. —F ine Wool Sheer Husbandry. By Henry S. Randall, 
LL.D.' Read before the New Fork State Agricultural Society, February 12, 
1862. With an Appendix, containing valuable statistics in reference^ to wool 
culture, imports, prices of fino wool from 1840 to August 1, 1863, etc. Small 
8vo. cloth, pp. 190. 9s. 

Randall. — The Practical Shepherd. A Complete Treatise on 
the Breeding, Management, and Diseases of Sheep. By Henry S. Randall, LL.I). 
With Illustrations. Svo. cloth, pp. ix. and 454. 1864. 10s. 6 d. 

Bask,— Grammar of ' the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, from tho Danish 
of Erasmus Rask. By Benjamin Thorpe. Second edition, corrected and 
, improved, with Plate. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 191. 1865. 6s. Gd. 

Raaki-'-A Short Tractate or the Longevity ascribed to the 

. Patriarchs in the Book of Genesis, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology; 
the Flood, the Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, etc. From the Danish 



the circumjacent Lands. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 134. 1863. 2.<?. 
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Ravenstein.—T he Eussuns on the Amuh ; its Discovery, Con¬ 
quest, and Colonization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Pro¬ 
ductions, and Commercial Capabilities, and Personal' Accounts of Russian 
Travellers. By E. G. Ravenstein, F.R.G.S., Correspondent F.G-.S. Frankfurt, 
with an Appendix on the Navigation of the Gulf of the Amur. By Captain 
Prutz. In one volume, 8vo., 500 pp, of Letter Press, 4 tinted Lithographs, and 
3 Maps, cloth. 1801. 15s. » 

Ravenstein and Hulley.— The Gymnasium ant) its Fittings. By 

ii. G. Ravenstein and John Ilulley. With 14 Plates of Illustrations. 8vo. sowed, 
pp. 32. 1867. 2*. Or/. 

Ravenstein and Hulley. — A Hand-book op Gymnastics and 

Athibtios. By E. U. liavenstein, F.R.G.S., etc., President of the German 
<!\ mnastie Society, Loudon, and John Hulley, Gynmasiaroh of I.ivevpool. With 
numerous Woodcut lllustiations from original designs. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
408. 1807. 8 s. 6rf. . 

Rawlinson.— A Commentary on Till; Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Bahvlonia and Assviu\, including Readings of the Inscription on tho Nimrud 
Obelisk, and a biiei Notice of tlm ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon. Read 
before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major II. 0. Rawlinson. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. 
London, 1850. 2*. Of/. 

Rawlinson. —Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscrip¬ 
tions of Nineveh. . By Lieut.-Colonel Rawlinson, C.B., followed by some 
Remarks, by A. II. Layard, Esq., D.O.L. 8vo. pp. xliv., sewed. 1852. 
Is. 

Read. — Pojems. By Thomas Buchanan Read. Illustrated by 

Kenny Meadows. 12mo. cloth, pp.vii. and 275. 1852. 6s. 

Reads — White Lies ; a Story. By Charles Reade. In 3 volumes, 
8vo., Vol. I., pp. 300; Vol. II., pp. 238; Vol. III., pp.232. 1857. £1 1». 

Reade. — Cream. Contains “Jack of all Trades;” “A Matter- 

of-Fact Romance,” and “Tho Autobiography of a Thief.” By Charles Reade. 
8vo. pp. 270. 1868. 10*. (iff. 

Reade. —Love me Little, Love me Long. By Charles Eeade. 
In 2 ■Jola. post 8vo. Vol. 1. pp. 390; Vol. II., pp. 35. 8vo. cloth. 1859. 21s. 

Reade.— The Eighth Commandment. By Charles Eeade, 8vo., 
pp. 380. I860. 14«. 

Reade. —The Cloister and the Hearth; a Talg of the Middle 
Ages. Bv Charles Reade. In four volumes. Third edition. Vol. I., 
pp. 360; Vol. IL, pp. 376; Vol. III., pp. 828; Vol. IV., pp. 436. 1861. 
£1 11s. 6 d. 

The Samsu . Fourth edition. In 8 vole, Crown 8vo. sloth, pp. 328; 381, 
338. 1862. 15s. 

BflfOTItt.—L iETOEb to the Sight Honourable the Earl of Derby, oil 
Political Reform. By One of tho People. ■ Pent <8*0. sewed; pp. 46* 1867. 

Is. 
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BmflL—-E nglish-Russlan Grammar ; or, Principles of the Russian 
language for the Use of the English. With Synoptical Tables for the Declen¬ 
sions and Conjugations, Graduated Themes or Exercises for the Application of 
the Grammatical Rules, the Correct Construction of these Exercises, and the 
Accentuation of all the Russian Words. By Charles Philip Reiff. Third 
edition, carefully revised. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 191. 1862. 6s. 

Reiff.— Little Manual of the Russian Language. By Ch. 
1’h. Beiff. 12mo. sewed, pp. 80. 1863. 2s. 6rf. 

Renan.— An Essay on tho Ago and Antiquity of tlie Book of 
Nabathsean Agriculture. To which is added, an Iuaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitie Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Kenan, Membre de l’lnstitut. In 1 Vol., crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 148. 
1802. 3s. 6 d. 

Eenan. 1 — The Life of Jesus. By Ernest Renan. Authorised 
English Translation. 8vo. cloth, pp.xii. and 311. 1864. HR Gil. 

Ditto. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp.xii.and 311. 1865. 2s. 

Ditto. Crown 8vo. paper, pp. xii. and 311. New edition. 186”. 1». 6 d. 

Report of the Committee Appointed by the -Conference or 
Members up the Kotorm Leauve and Others, on Mr. Hare’s Scheme of 
Representation, hold at their Booms, qp 28th February, and 7th and 21st March, 
1868. 8vo. 

Report of the Sub-Committee of the Newcastle-'on-Tyne Associa¬ 
tion for watching the war limitation of tho supply of grain by the past action 
of British Diplomacy. 8vo. sewed, pp. 21. 1855. 

Revised Army Regulations. —Yol. I. Royal Warrant fdr tho Pay 

and Promotion, Non-Effective, Pay and Allowances of Majesty’s British Forces 
serving elsewhere than in India. To which arc added Instructions to Command¬ 
ing and Financial Officers. Part I. Pay dated February 3rd, 1866. 8vo. sewed, 

pp. 182. 1866. 1*. 

Revolt (The) of Reason against the Revealed. In One Volume, 
8 vo. (Shortly). 

Reynard THE Fox ; after the German Version of Gdthe. By Thomas 
J: Arnold, Esq. 

" Fair jester's humour anil ready wit 
Never offeud, though smartly they hit." 

With Seventy Illustrations, after tlie designs of Wilhelm Von Kaulbaeh. Royal 
8vo. pp. vi. 226. Printed by Clay, on toned paper, and elegantly bound in em¬ 
bossed cloth, with appropriate design after Kaulbaeh ; richly tooled front ami 
bach. Price 16a Best- full morocco, same pattern. Prico 24s,; or, neath 
half-bound morocco, gilt top, uncut edges, Roxburgh stylo. I860. Price 18s. 

Richard Cohden, Box DEB Belges. Par un Ex-Colonel de la Gardr 
Civique. , Dedie aux blesses de Ssptembre. Deuxi&me edition. Crown 8vo 
sewed, pp, 64. 1863. 2>. 6d. 

Richter. — Titan, ; A Romance., From the German of Jean P» u 
Friedrich Richter. Translated by Charles T. Brooks, 2 vole. 12nse. cloth 
pp. xy., 622, and y. 621. 1863. 
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Eichter. —Flower, Fruit, aid Thorn Pieces ; or, the Honied 
Life, Death, and Wedding of the Advocate of the Poor, Finnian Stanislaus 
Siebenkiis, By Jean Paul Friedrioh Richter. Translated from the German,»by 
Edward Henry Noel. With a Memoir of the Author. By Thomas Carlyle. In 
two volumes. 12mo. doth, pp. viii. 361, and v. 346. 1863. 18*. 

Richter. —Levana ; or, the Doctrine of Education. T^nslated 
from the German of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvii and 
400. 1864. 10*. 

Richter. —Life of Jean Paul Friedrich Eichter, compiled from 

various sources. Preceded by his Autobiography. By Eliza Buckminster Lee. 
12mo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 539.' 1864. 7*. 6rf. 

Eichter. —Hesperus ; or, Forty-Five Dog-Post Days. A Biography, 
from the German of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. Translated by Charles T. 
Brooks. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, pp. xxviii. 498, and v. 478. 1863. 18*. 

Riddell. —The Carpenter and Joiner, and Elements of Hand- 
RAii.iNu. By Robert liiddell. With 32 Plates. Folio clotb, pp. 26. 1868. 

£1 l» t ' 

Eights (The) of Neutrals and Belligerents. From a modern 
point of view. By a Civilian. 8vo. sewed, pp. 42. 1862. 

Eig-Yeda-Sanhita (The). TnE Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, 
as presorved to us in the oldest collection of Religious Poetry. The Rig-Veda- 
Sanhita, translated and explained. By Max Muller, M.A., Taylorian professor 
of Modern European Languages in the University of Oxford, Fellow of All Soul’s 
College. In 8 vols., 8vo. [ Vol. I. in the press. 

Eig-Veda Sanhita.—A Collection of Ancient Hindi; Hymns, 

constituting the first Aslituka, or Book, of the Rig-Veda, the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindhs. Translated from the original 
.Sanskrit. By the late H. II. 'Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc., late Roden Professor 
of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. With a postscript, by Dr. Fitzedward 
Hall. Vol. I., 8vo. cloth, pp. lii. and 348. 1868. £1 1*. 

Eig-Veda Sanhita. —A Collection of Ancient Hindi} Hymns, 

constituting the second Ashtaka, or Book, of the Rig-Veda; the oldest authority 
for the religious aud social institutions of the Hindfls. Translated,from tlio 
original Sanskrit. By the late II. II. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., late BodenPro-* 
fessorof Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. Vol. II. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxx. 
and 346. 1854. 

Eig-Yeda Sanhita.*—A Collection of Anoient Hindi} Hymns, 

constituting the third and fourth Ashtakas, or Books, of the Rig-Veda; the 
oldest authority for the religious and sooial institutions of the Hindis. Trans¬ 
lated from lie original Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., late 
Roden Professor of Sanskrit.in the University of Oxferd. Vol. III. 8vo. doth, 
pp. xxiv. and 525. 1857. 

Eig-Yeda Sanhita. —A Collection of Ang*ent Hindi} Hymns, 

constituting th* first Ashtaka, or Book, of the Eig-Veda j the oldest authority 
for the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the 
original Sanskrit bv the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc., late Boden Pro¬ 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. ,Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., 
late Principal of the Sanskrit College, Calcntta, and now Professor of Sankkrifiti 
the University of Cambridge. Vol. IV. 8vo. cldth', }ip. viii. And ’314. 1866. 14*. 
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Riley.— Mbbleval Chronicles of the City of Chto&i- 

oles of the Mayors and Shsriffe of London, and the Event* which happened in 
*«r Dm, from the Year A.D. 1188 to A.D. 1274. Translated from the 
original Latin of the “ Liber de Antiquis Legibus" (published by the Camden 
Society), m the possession of the Corporation of the City of London; attributed 
to Arnold] Frtz-Thodmar, Alderman of London in the Reign of Henry III.— 
Chronic’es of London, and of thb Marvels therein, between the Years 44 
Henry III., A.D 1260, and 17 Edward III., A.D. 1343. Translated from the 
original Anglo-Norman of the “ Croniques de London,” preserved in the Cot¬ 
tonian Collection (Cleopatra A. iv.) in the British Museum. Tianalated, with 
copious’Notes and Appendices, by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A., Clare Hall, 
Cambridge; of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. The Two Parts bound in 
ono handsome Volume. 4to. cloth, pp. ,\ii. and 319. 1863. 12». 

Ditto. Morocco, gilt edges, pp xii. and 319. 1863. £1 Is. 

Ditto. Vellum, red edges, pp. xii. and 319. 1863. £1 R 

Ripley.— Sacred Rhetoric ; or, Composition and Delivery of Ser¬ 
mons. By Henry I. Ripley, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties 
in Newton Theological Institute. To which are added, Hints on Extemporaneous 
Preaching. By Henry Ware, Jun., D.l). 12mo. cloth, pp. 234. 1858. . 2». 6rf. 

HiV8r Plate (The). (South America), as a Field for Emigration ; its 
Geography, Climate, Agricultural Capabilities, and the Facilities afforded for 
permanent Settlement. With Maps, Thud edition. Revised by the Legation ot 
the Argentine Republic. 8vo. pp. 60, sewed. 186". is. 

RobertiOn.— Priestcraft. By F. Robertson, F.R., Astron. Soc 

kto of Royal Engineers. Part I. 8s o. cloth. Second edition, pp. 181. 1807. 


Robertson. — An Exposition of the Book of Genesis. By F 
Robertson, F.R.A.S., lato Royal Engineers, author of “ Priestcraft.” etc J 8vo 
boards, pp. viii. and 282. 1868. 5s. 

Robinet. — Notice sur les Travaux ot la Tie D’Auimste Comte 
Par le Dr. Robinct. ° 

Ro'cbe.— Histoire de France j Dopuis lea Temps les Plus Reculde 
Io4md°519. RO ie67 T £ isi6me Cditi0 “ - Two Tolume3 > 12mo. sowed, pp.vi 

‘Roche.— English Prose and Poetry. Materials for Translate 
fe>m English into French. By Antonin Roche. 12mo. cloth, pp -si 30 
loby. os. 


Roche.—A brege de la Grammaire FRAN 9 AI 8 E. Par Antonin Itooh 
ouvrage dont 1’introduction dans les Eeolcs publiques a 6t6 autorisde par an* 
du Mmwtre do i Instruction pubhque. 12mo., pp. vi. and 132. 1861.. 1*. 

Roohe.— CoRRIGE DE LA SyNTAXE DRS EXERCISES SUE LA GrAMMAH 
FWaise Par Antonin Roeho, Directeur de l’Edueational Institute 
Londres, Chevaher de la region d’honneur. 3rd 6d. 12mo., pp. 140. 1 *. 

BflChBe—E*E»01CES SHR l’AbbEGE DE LA GRAMMAIRE FjUNSAL 

wid fin ® w *** er de 18 Legion d’honneur. aid id. 12ao,, pp, 

R^M.—Exerci«3 sur da Grammajrs Fbancaims, "par Antoi 
Roohe. 12mA, pp. iv. and 244. Is. M. V ‘ £Ult01 
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Roche. —Gram m a ir b Fran^ajse, Ouvrage adopts pour lea Eooies 

puhliqucs par arr&te du Ministre de VInBtruction publique en date*d« 82 Aofit, 
1859. Par Antonin. Rocho, Diraotour de V Educational Institute de Lendls, 
Chevalier do la Legion d’honneur. 5th ed. 12mo., pp. 208. Is Oil. 

Roche. —Histoire des Princiiiaijx Eorivains. Fran^ais, depuis 

Vorigine de la Litteratnro jii'.qn’it nos jours, par Antonin Roche, Directenr do 
VEducational Institute de Londres. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 700. 1863. w. 

Roohe,—L es PoBtes Fran^ais, Becueil de morcoaux, ehoisis dans 

les meillours poetes depuis l’origine do la littcraturo francjaiso jusqu’a nos jours, 
avec une notice biographique «ur chaque auteur,.par Antonin Hocho, Directeur 
de 1'Educational Institute de Londres, Chevalier de la Legion d'honncur 7th ed. 
augmuntoo. 12mo. pp. 532. 3.,. Oil. 

Roche.— Les Pkosateurs Fhanjais, Recueil de moreeaux ehoisis 

dans les meillours piosatcurs depuis l'origine de la litteratnro franqaise jusqu’i 
nos jours ar ee une notice hioginphiquo sur oliaquo autour par Antonin Eoehe. 
J)h-eeteur do VEducational Institute do I.ondres, Chevalier do la Legion 
d'honncur. 8th ed. augmentee. 12iuo. pp. 544. 1867. 4f. 

Rouge. —The AuromooitAmv vni> J rsTirrcATtoN or Johannes 
Honok (the German refotmor), translated from tho fifth German edition, by 
.(ohn Lord, A.M. 12mo. sewed, pp. x. and 81. 1856. 

Rowley. —A Paper upon tlie Egg of JEpyornis Maximus, the 
< ’olossal Bird of Madagascar. By George Dawson Rowley, M.A. 8ve. sewed, 
pp. 15. 1864. 1*. 

* 

Rowley.— The Remains of Man and Extinct Mammalian Fanna, 
found in Eynesbury, near St. Neots, Huntingdonshire. By George Dawson 
Bowley, M.A., F.Z.S. 8vo. sewed, pp. 15. 1866. 1#. 

Russia, Central Asia, and British India. By a British Subject. 

Dost 8vo. sewed, pp. 48. 1865. Is. 

Saint Petersburg, Sights of, Book First; Fact, Feeling, and 

Fun. Wahrheit und Diehtung. Svo. pp. 76, sewed. 1860. 2s. 6<7. 

Samson. —Elements or Art Criticism:, comprising a Treatise on the 

Principles of Man’s Nature as addressed by Art; togother with a Historic Sur¬ 
vey of the Methods of Art-Execution in the departments of Drawing, Soulpture, 
Architecture, Painting, Landscape Gardening, and the Decorative Arts. Designed 
as a Text-book for Schools and Colleges, and as a Handbook for Amateurs and 
Artists. By G. W. Samson, D.D., President of Columbia OoUege, Washington 
D.C. 8vo. -cloth, pp. 840. 1867. 16s. a 

Sand. —MoLiims. A Drama in prose. By George Sand. Edited, 
with English Notes and Notioe on George Sand, by Theodore Karcher, LL.B., 
of the Boyal Military Academy and the University of London. 12mo. pp. xx. 
and 170, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6 d. • 

Sanitary Condition of New York. Report of the Council of 
Hygiene and Public Health of the Citizens’ Association of New York, upon fee 
Slattery Condition of the City. Published, With an Introductory Statement, 
by Order of the Council of the' Citizen’s Association, fitvo. doth, pp. exdiii. and 
360. Maps, Plates. I860. 25s. 

Sanitary “ Reform” “ A Model Deputation!” By A Member of 

*he Sanitary Reform' Asssoeiation. Poet 8vo. sewed, pp. 8. 1866. 
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Saateriu, -The Kaimesi Islands. From Observations by E. von 
Fritaoh, W. Reis*, and A. Stiibal. Translated from trie German. With 4 
Jdiotographic Maps. Folio, wired, pp. 8. 1887. 16*. 

Sartorius.— Mexico. Landscapes and Popular Sketches. By C. 

SartOriua. Edited by Dr. Gaspey, with Engravings by distinguished Artists, 
from original 'Sketches, by Moritz Rugendas. 4to. cloth gilt, pp. vi. and 202. 
1839. l§«. 

gai8 ,—The Masquerade and other Poems. By John Godfrey 
Saxe. 12mo. cloth, pp. vii. and 237. 1866. on. 

Save. — The Poems of John Godfrey Make. Complete in one 
volume. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, pp. xii. and 466. With a portrait of the 
author. 1868. 10«. 6tf, 

Scandinavia AND Great Britain, Comparative List of the Birds of. 
Small Folio, pp. 18, sewed. 1839. Is. 

Snannwri. —A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Sexual 
Organs of Women. By Professor F. W. Von Scanzoni. 'J i.unstated by A. K. 
Gardner. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxi. and 669 1801. 2.'e. 

Sceptic. —An Exposition of Spiritualism ; comprising t\\ o Series 
of Letters, and a Review of the “ Spiritual Magazine,” No. 20. As published in 
in the “ Star and Dial.” With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By Sccptit. 
8 vo. cloth, pp. 330. 1862. Os. 

Sohefer. —The Bishop’s Wife. A Tale of the Papacy, i uslatod 
from tie German of Leopold Sehefer. By Mrs. J. R. Stodart. 12mo»<loth, pp 
200 . 1851. 2*. 6rf. 

Sehefer. — The Artist’s Married Life : being that of Albert Durcr. 
For devout Disciples of the Arts, Prudent Maidens, as well as for the Profit and 
Instruction of all Christendom, given to the light. Translated from the German 
of Leopold Sehefer, by Mrs. J. It. Stodart. Post 8vo. sowed, pp. 98. 
1853. 1«. 

Sehefer. —The Layman’s Breviary ; or, Meditations for Every-day 
in the Yoar. From the German of Leopold Sehefer. Bv C. T. Brookes. Square, 
cloth, gilt, pp. iv. and- 452. With a portrait of the author. 1867. lOv. On'. 

Schoelcher. —Dangers to England of the Alliance with the Men 
of the Coct-p’Etat. By Victor Sehoelchdr, Representative of the People. 
12mo., sewed, pp. 190. 1864. 2». 

ShhimmelfeTmig .—T he War Between Turkey and Russia. A 
Military Skotph. By A. Schimmelfennig. 8vo. sewed, pp. 68. 1854. ?■> 

Schlagintweitr— Buddhism in Tibet : Illustrated by Literary 
Document* and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the 
Buddhist Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Seblagintwait, LL.D. With 
afoUoAtlas of 20 Plates^ and 20 Tables of Native print in the Text. Royal 
8 ro„ pp. xxiv. and 404. 1863, £2 2s. 

Sa frl agfo tweit. —GLQge|jRY of Geographical Terms from India 
and Tibet, with N»t*#a Aransoription and Transliteration. By Hermann de 
ScMftgmtinritc, Formlua with a *' Route Book of (he Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and TWSdtiam,''pe Third Volume of H., A., mid R, dfSoblagintweit's 
“ Reault* of aBawntiSo Mission to India and, High Asia.” With an Atlas, iu 
in^etwr mtf ofItaps, JNnoramast and Vim. Royal 4p.j pp. xxiv. end 29 3. 
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Selllagintweit. —Results of a Scientific Mission to India and 
High Asia. By Hermann, Adolphe, and Robert do Schlngintwe.it; undertaken 
between the years .854 and 1858, by Order of tho Court of Directors of thij 
Honourable Hast India Company. 

The Work will consist of Nine Volumes of Scientilic Text, and of an Atlas, in 
Three Volumes Folio, containing Views and Maps, with explanatory Letterpress. 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria has bocn most graciously pleased to aefept the 
Dedication of the Atlas. 

Vola. I. to IV. now ready (Text in 4to., Atlas in folio). I SGI—1866. 
£4 4.i. each. 

Intending Subscribers may obtain Prospectuses, and every information 
required, of tho Publishers. 

Schvarcz.—T he 'Failure of Geological attempts made by the 
(iukkks from tho. Burliest Ages down to the Epoch of Alexander. By Julius 
Sclivaivx, F.ti.S. Revised and enlarged edition. 4to. pp.xx. and 151, cloth. 
1868. IDs. IV. 

delator.— Catalog he of a Collection of American Birds Lolong- 
ing to Mr. Philip l.inslev Sclutor, M.A.. Th. Doe. F.R.8., Fellow of Corpus 
Vhristi I st! lege. Oxford; Secretary to tile Zoological Society of London ; 
Editor of “ The Ibis." 8vo. pp. 1>.»4, and 20 coloured Plates of Birds, cloth 
1862. £1 10,v. 

Scott.— Memo rus of Lieut.-Gknkkal Winfield Scott, LL.I)., 

late Comm e'er-in-tthief of the United States Forces. Written Ly Himself. 
With two ortrails. *2 vols. crown Hvo. cloth, pp. xxii. SCO and 653. 1864. lO.v 

Scully.— Brazil; i t h Provinces and Chief (Jitios; the Manners and 
Customs of the People; Agricultural, Commercial, and other Statistics, taken 
from the latest Official Documents; with a variety of useful and entertaining 
knowledge, both for the Merchant and Emigrant. By William Scully, editor of 
the “ Anglo-Brazilian Times." I.'rown 8v«. cloth, pp. viii. and 308. 7*. Gab 

SeaMdge.—C onnected Poems. By (diaries Seabridgo. ISmo. 
cloth, pp. 138. 1800. 3,1.0./. 

svf (The) and the Cossack ; or, Internal State of Russia. Second 

edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo., sowed, pp. 48. 1854. 0./. 

)iyd. —California and its Resources. A Work for ilie Merchant, 
the Capitalist, and the Emigrant. By Ernest Sevd. 8vo. cloth, plates, no 
108. Itj58. 8s. Gc/. 

iapurli Edaljl. — A Dictionary, Gujarati and English. By 
Shapurji Edulji. Second edition. 8vo. cloth, pp.xxiv. and 874. 1808. £11*. 

laapuiji Edaljl. — A Grammar of the Gujarati Language. By 

Shapurji Edalji. 12mo. cloth, pp, 128. 10s. (W. 

* 

Slaw.—O dontalgia, commonly called Tooth-Ache; its Causes, 
Prevention and Cure. By S. Parsons Shaw. 12m<t. pp. xi. and 258, cloth 
1868. 4s. 6(7. * ’ 

herring.— -The Sacred City of the Hindus : an Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modem Times. By the ReV. M. A. Sherring, M.A. 
BL.B., and prefaced with an. Introduction by Fitz-Edward Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 
Shortly. In a handsonje 8vo. Volume of about 30fl pages, with 10 Full-page 
Woodcut Illustrations from Photographs. Pp. xxxvi. and 388, cloth. 1868. 2D. 
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Simon. —The Ministry of Original Words in Asserting an 
Defending the Troth. By B. A. Simon. 8vo. cloth pp. 123. 1865. 4*. 

Simonides.— A ioK\eov<s Bafiopov toO Kapvandov t) orepl vyieivco 

iirtaroXjj, *a! Tp o<f>i\ov irpa£ia£ov hWapiptioc Seirpava. (Dickies' Letter i 
Hygiene and Trophilus Recipes. Edited by Dr. Const. Simonides). Sqna- 
12mofpp. 24, sewed. 1865. Is. 

Simonides .—'EmcrToXificua rrepl iepoy\v<f>iK(ov ypapfrartov Sic 

rpi(3t. (A brief Dissertation on Hieroglyphic Letters. l!y Constantine Simonidi 
Ph. D.) 8yo. pi>. 58, sewed. 1863. 2s. 6 d. 

Simonides.— 'OpdoSo^SiV kXXrjvSjv ffeoXoyiKai ypa<f>al recraupe 
(A. Nikolaos, Bishop of Molhone; B. Genniadios, Archbishop of Constantinoph 
C. Gregorios, Archbishop of Thessalonich; 1). Georgies Kressios). Edited 1 
Constantino Simonides, l’h. D. 8vo. pp. 210, doth (with portrait of Nicolaos 
1865. 10s. 

Simonides. — Concerning JIokus ok NiLorous, fho Jlierogramnn 

tist of his native place, son of Arnontliis and Thcsnis. AVitli notices of his work 
By Constantine Simonides, l’h. D. llo. pp. lti, sewed. 1863. 2*. 6rf. 

Simonides. — Pac-8imu.es of Certain Portions of tlic Gospel of 8 
Matthew, and of the Epistles of St. James and Jude. Written on Papyrus 
the first century, and preserved in the Egyptian Museum of Joseph Mayer, Em 
Liverpool. Edited and annotated, etc., etc., by Constantine Simonides, l’li. 1 
Eolio, pp. 80, with numerous lac-similes, sewed. 1862. £1 11*. 6il. 

Rimnm'dp.s. —R eport of the Council of the Royai, Society r 
Literature on some of the Mayer Papyri and the Palimpsest MS. of T'rani 
belonging to M. Simonides. With Letters from MM. I’ertz, Ehrenbcrg, a- 
Dindorf. 8vo. pp. 27, sewed. 1863. 1*. 

Simonides. — The Periplus of Hannon, King of the Karclicd 

nians. Concerning the Lybian part of the Earth beyond the Pillars of llerach 
■which is dedicated to Kronos, the greatest God, and to all the Gods, dwelli 
with him. 4to. pp. 82, and two fae-similes, sewed. 1861. 10*. 

Simpson. —An Introduction to the Philosophy ok Shakespeare 

Sonnets. By Richard Simpson. Crown 8vo. pp. 8vo, cloth. 1868. 3*. 0 d. 

* 

Smart. — An Address to Soldiers on Leaving- England for Foreit 
Service. By Newton Smart, M.A. Sixth edition. 12mo. pp. 30. 1806. oil 

Smith. —Reviews and Essays for the Million, from Genesis 
Revelations. By Brooke Smith, Esq., Stoke Bishop, Gloucestershire. Ect 
8vo. pp. 1G0, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6 d. 

Smit h. —Local Self-Government and Centralization. T 
■ Characteristics of each; »and its Practical Tendencies as affecting Soci 
Moral, and Political Welfare and Progress. Including Comprehensive Outfit 
of the English Constitution. With eopious Indox. By J. Toulmin Smi 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 409. 1851. 5*. 

Smith. — Social Aspects. By John Stores .Smith, author 
oMirabeau,” a life History. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 258. 1860. 2*. G< 
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nith. —The Common Nature of Epidemics ; also Remarks on 
Contagion and Quarantine. By Southwood Smith, M.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. 
and 130. 1866. 3». 6 d. 

aith. —The Divine Government. By Soutliwood Smith, M.D. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 276. 1866. 6s. 

lling. —Diutjska : an Historical and Critical Survey of the 
Literature of Germany, from the Earliest Period to the death of Giithe. By 
Gustav Soiling. 8yo. pp. xviii. and 368. 1863. 10s. 6 d. 

lling. —Select Passages from the "Works of Shakespeare. 
Translated and Collected. German and English. By Gustav Soiling. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. 105. 1866. 3s. 6 d. 

merset.—IT ne centaine d’inventions, outrage ecrit en 1655, 
par Edouard Somerset, Marquis do Worcester, traduit en Franqais pour la 
premiere fois, sur la texto do la premiere edition (Londres, 1663), et edite par 
dairy IJirchs, C.E., LL.D., F.It.S.li. M.H.S.L., ote., auteur do “The Life of 
he Marquis of Worcester," “ Worcesteriana,” etc., etc. 12uio. pp. 02, sowed, 
1868. Is. 

merville. —Ero.8. A Scries of Connected Poems. By Lorenzo 
iomerville. 18mo. cloth, pp. 142. 1866. 3s. 6rf. 

ihocles. — A Glossary of Later ani> Byzantine Greek. By 

■1. A. Sophocles. 4to., pp. iv. and 624. 1860. £2 8.v. 

ohocles. —Romaic, or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. 
1. Sophocles. 8vo., half-bound, pp. xxviii. and 196. 1866. 7*. 6 d. 

aggiari.— A Latin, English, Italian, and Polyglot Anthology, 

villi a variety of Translations and Illustrations. To bo published onto a year ; 
lesigned to contribute to the cause of classical learning, ns well as to forward 
ho cultivation of the'English language and literature in Italy, and that of the 
talian in Great Britain, America, and Australia. Edited by John Spaggiari. 
let. 1861. No. 1, oblong 41o, sowed, pp. 10. 1861. 2s. (id. 

Bar.—O n the Position of Women. By Mrs. J. H. Spear. 12mo. 
imp, pp. 37. 1866. 

‘lien.— ^The Inner Life of the House of Commons. By J. 
V. Spellcn. 12mo. sewed. 1854. 6 d. 

inoza’s Tractates Theologico-Politicus : A Critical Inquiry 
Mo the History, Purpose, and Authenticity of tho Hebrew Scriptures; with the 
light to Freo Thought and Free Discussion asserted, and shown to bo not only 
•(insistent, but necessarily bound up with True Piety £nd Good Government, 
fy Benedict do Spinoza. From the Latin. With an Introduction and Notes by 
he Editor. 8vo. cloth, pp. 386. 1862. 10«. 6rf. , 

inoza.—T ractatus Theologico-politicus. A Theological and 

! ‘olitical Treatise in a Series of Essays, showing that freedom of thought and of 
discussion may not only be granted with safety to religion and tho peace of the 
‘‘site, hut that both the public peace and piety arc endangered when such free- 
iwn is denied. By Benedict de Spinoza. From the Latin, with an introduction 
note by the Editor? Second edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. pp. 360. 
tho press). 
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Spruner. —Dr. Kabl Yon Spbuner’s Historico-Geograpiiica: 
Hand-Atlas, containing 26 Coloured Maps engraved on copper, 22 of which ar 
devoted to the General History of Europe, and 4 are specially illustrative of tli 
History of the British Isles. Oblong, cloth-lettered, 15s., or half-hound moroccc 
1861. £1 Is. 

Stevens.—S easoning fob a Seasoneb ; or, tlie New Gradus a 
Parnassum; a Satire. By Brook B. Stevens. 8vo. cloth, pp. 48. 1861. 3s. 

Stewart. —Sorghum and its PabDucrra. An aecojmt-of room 

investigations concerning the value of sorghum in sugar production, togctln 
With a description of a new method of making sugar and retined syrup from th 
plant. Adapted to common use, by E. L. Stewart. Post 8vo, pp. xiv. and 211 
cloth. 1867. 6s. 

Stille. —Therapeutics and Matejua Medioa : a Sytomatic Troatif 
on the Action and Uses of Medicinal Agents. By Alfred Stille, M.I). Sccoi: 
Edition, revised, 2 vols. 8vo., eloth, pp. xv. 776. and viii. 819. 1864. £2 8s. 

Stoddard. —Grammar of the Modern Syriac Language as spolu 

' in Oroomah, Persia, and in Koordist.m. Bv Itev. D. T. Stoddard. 8vo. board 
pp. 180. 1805. 7s. 6 d. 

Storer. —First Outlines of a Dictionary of Solubilities < 
Chemical Substances. By Frank II. Storer. Indispensable to the practii 
chemist. Boyal 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 713. 1864. .£1 U.v. 6F. 

Story. —Commentaries on tlio Law of Promissory Notes, ar 
Guaranties of Notes, and Cheques on Banks and Bankers. With occasional illn 
trations from the commercial law of the nations of continental Europe. 1 
Joseph Story, L1..1)., one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the Unit 
States, and Dane Professor of Law in Harvard University. 8vo. pp. xliv. ai 
740. 1868. i‘l 8.v. 

Story. —Life and Letters of Joseph Story, Associate Justice 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and Dane Professor of Law at ] larva 
University. Edited by his Son William W. Story. 2 vols., royal 8vo. eloi 
pp. xx. and 1,250. 1851. £1. 

Story. —The American Question. I3y William W. Story. S\ 
sewed pp. 68. 1862. In. 

Stourton. —Postage Stamp Forgeries ; or, the Collector's Vo 

Mecum. Containing accurate descriptions of nearly 700 Forgeries, exclusive 
Essays and chymically changed Stamps. By J. M. Stourton. 12mo, scn< 
pp. viii. and 66. 1865. 1*. 

Stratmann. — A Dictionary of the English Language, eompil 
from the writings o£ the 13th, 14th, and 15th Centuries, by Francis llei 
Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 694. 1867. 24s. 

Stratmann. —An Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nigiiti 
gale. Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. GO. 1868. 8*. 

Strangs.— The Opinions of Professor David F. Strauss, 
embodied in his Letter to the Burgomaster Hinzel, Professor Orelli, and P 
lessor Hizig at Ziiricb. With an Address to tho People of* Ziirieh. By P 
fessor Orelb. Translated from the Second Edition of*the original. 8vo. sew 
pp. 31. 1844. Is. 
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»ue. —The Rival Races; or the Sons of Joel. A Legendary 
Romance. By Eugene Sue. 3 vols., post 8vo. cloth. 1863. £1 11* 6d. 

Sullivant. —Icones Muscorum, or Figures and Descriptions of most 

of those Mosses peculiar to Eastern North America, which have not been hereto¬ 
fore figured. By William S. Sullivant, LL.D. With 129 copper-plates. 8vo. 
pp. 210, cloth. 1864. £4 4s. 

Sullivant. —United States Exploring Expedition, during the 
years 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, under tho command of Charles Wilkes, 
united States Navy, Botany. Musci. By William S. Sullivant. Folio, pp, 32. 
With 26 folio plates, half morocco. 1859. 

>urya SiddhAnta (Translation of the); a Text-Rook of Hindu 
Astronomy; with Notes, and an Appendix, containing additional notes and 
tables, calculations of eclipses, a stellar map, and indexes: By Bov. Ebenezer 
Burgess, formerly missionary of the A.B.C.F.M. in India ; assisted by the com¬ 
mittee of publication of tho American Oriental Society. 8vo. pp. iii. and 356, 
Boards. 1860. 15s. 

Swaab. —Fibrous Substances—Indigenous and Exotic: their 
Nature, Varieties, and Treatment, considered with a view to render them further 
useful for Textile and other purposes. By S. L. Swaab. Svo, sowed, pp. 56. 
1804. 2 k. 

Swan wick. — Selections from the Dramas of Goethe and 
Schiller. Translated with Introductory Remarks, by Anna Swan.wick. Svo. 
cloth, pp. xvi. and 290. 1846. 6 k. 

(aft. — A Practical Treatise on Operative Dentistry. By J. 
Taft, Professor of Operative Dentistry in the Ohio College of Dental Surgory. 
8 vo. pp. 384. With 80 illustrations. Cloth. 1869. 15 k. 

Taney. —Habeas Corpus. The Proceedings in the Case of John 

Mcrryuian, of Baltimore County, Maryland, before the Honourable Roger Brooke 
Taney, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. Svo. sewed, 
pp. 24. 1861. Ik. 

fayler. —A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England ; 
or, the'Church, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Taylor, B.A, New 
Revised Edition. Large post 8vo., cloth, pp. xii. and 330. 1853. 7s. 6d. 

* 

Taylor. —Taylor’s System of Shorthand Writing. Edited by 
Matthias Levy, author of “ The History of Shorthand Writing.” 8vo. pp. iv. 
and 10, limp cloth. 1862. Is. 6 d. 

Taylor. —The Claim of Englishwomen to toe Suffrage Con¬ 
stitutionally considered. By Helen Taylor. Reprinted from tho “ West¬ 
minster Review.” 8vo. pp. 16, sewed. 1867. Id. 

Taylor. —The Picture of St. John. By Bayard Taylor... 12mo. 

cloth, pp. vii. .and 220. 1866. 7s. 6 d. ’ , 

Taylor. —The PoeScs of Bayard Taylor. Portrait. Blue and 
Uold Scries. Third Series. 21mo. cloth, gilt edges, pp. viii. and 419. 1865. 5*. 
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Technological Dictionary : French—German—English; containing 
the Technical Terms used in Arts and Trades, Civil, Military, and Naval Archi¬ 
tecture, Bridges and Roads, Railways, Mechanics, construction of Machines, 
Artillery, Navigation, Mines and Smelting Works, Mathematics, I’liysics, 
Chemistry, Mineralogy, etc., etc. Edited by C. ltumpf and 0. Mothcs ; preceded 
hy a Preface hy Charles Ifarmarsch, Chief Director of the Polytechnic School of 
Hanpver. In one vol. 8vo. pp. vi. and COO, cloth. 18G8. 10s. Orf. 

Terrien and Saxton.— Libemen hao Aviklen ■; or, tho Catholic 

Epistles and Gospels for the day up to Ascension. Translated fgr the first time 
into the Brehonec of Brittany. Also, in three parallel columns, a new version of 
the same Brcizouner (commonly called Breton and Amorican) ; aversion info 
Welsh, mostly new and closely resembling the Breton ; and a version Gaelic, o>- 
Manx, or Cemaweg, with illustrative articles, hy Christoll Terrien and Charles 
Waring Saxton, I).I)., Christ Church, Oxford. The penitential psalms are ah.) 
added. Oblong Folio, pp. 156, sewed. 1868. 5s. 

Tatraglot. —-New Universal Dictionary of the English, French, 
Italian, anb German Lanouao r.s, arranged after a new system. Small Svo. 
cloth. 7'. 0 d, 

Texas Almanac (The) for 1808, with Federal and State Statistics; 
historical, descriptive, and biographical sketches, etc., relating to Texas. S\o. 
pp. 314, sewed. 1868. 3*. 

Theatre Fran^ais Moderne. A Selection of Modern French Plays. 
Edited hy the Rev. P. II. F.rnest Brette, B.D., Head Master of the French 
School in Christ’s Hospital; Charles Cassal, LL.D., Professor in Univorsit) 
College, London; and Theodore Karcher, LL.l!., of the Royal Military Academy. 
Woolwich ; former and present examiners in the University of London, and Hi: 1 
the Civil Service of India. First Series, in one vol. crown Svo. cloth. (L. 
Containing:— 

Charlotte Oorday, a Tragody. By F. Ponsard. Edited with English Noli ' 
and Notice on Ponsard, hy Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. of University 
College, London. Pp. xii. and 134. 

Diane, a Drama in verse. By Emile Angier. Edited with English Notes ami 
Notice on Augier, by Theodore Karcher, LL.Ii., of tho Royal Military Academy 
and tho University of London. 1’p. xiv. and 145. 

Lb Voyage a Dieppe, a Comedy in prose. By Wafflnrd and Fiilgenee. Edited 
with English Notes, by the Rev. P. H. Ernest Brette, 11.D., of Christ’s Hospita 
ahd the University of London. Pp. 104. 

The Boke OF Nurture. By John Russell, about 1-100—1470 Anno 

Domini. The Boko of Kernynge. By Wynkyn de Worde, Anno Domini 1513. 
The Boko of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1677. Edited from tie 
Originals in tho British Museum Library, hy Frederick J. Fumivall, M.A., 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and Early 
English Text Societies. 4to. half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 146, 28, xxviii. 
and 66. 1867. £1 11s. M. 

The Derhyites and the Coalition. Parliamentary Sketches. Being; 

' a second edition of the “ History of tho Session 1862—1863.” 12mo, pp. 222, 

cloth. 1851. 

The True Interpretation of the American Civil War, and ol 
England’s Cotton Difficulty or Slavery, from a different Point of View, showing 
the relative Responsibilities of America and Great Britain. By Onesimm 
Secnndus. Svo. sewed, pp. iv. and 47. 1863. Is. 
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The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 
Vita do Dowel, Dobet et Dobest, secundum wit et resoun. By William Lang- 
land (about 1302-1380 anno doinini). Edited from numerous Manuscripts, with 
Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Bcv. "Walter W. Skcat, M.A. Pp. 
xliv. and 158, cloth. 1867. Vcmon Text; Text A. 7*. 6 d. 

Oela (rj) Aetrovpyia tov eV dyioR irurpos r)p,wv ’Icodvv(\v row 

XpvaooTopou. Uapa^tpaa9e7<ra Kara tu Ktlpivav to ikSoOiv iyKpiaei n;c Upac 
avvoSov tov fiatnXiiov rrjc' EWacoc. 8vo. pp. 70, cloth. 1865. 3s. Gd. 

Thom. — St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. An attempt 
to convey their .Spirit and Significance. By the ltov. John Hamilton Thom. 
.Post Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 408. 1851. 7*. 

Thomas. — A Collection of some of the Miscellaneous Essays on 

Okientai, SnuKCTs. (Published on various occasions.) By EdwardThomas, Esq., 
late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. Contents—On Ancient 
Indian Weights; The Earliest Indian Coinage; Bactrian Coins; On tho 
Identity of Xandrames and Krananda; Note on Indian Numerals; On the 
Coins of the (! uptn Dynasty; Early Armenian Coins ; Observations Intro¬ 
ductory to the Explanation of the Oriental Legends to be found on certain 
Imperial and I’urtho-Persian Coins ; Rassanian Gems and early Armenian Coins ; 
Notos on Curtain unpublished (Joins of tho Sassaniduo ; An Account of Eight 
Kufie Coins; .Supplementary Contributions to the Series of the Coins of the 
Kings of Ghazni; Supplementary Contributions to't.ho Series of tho Coins of the 
Patan Sultans of Hindustan ; The Initial Coinage of Bengal, introduced by the 
"Muhammadans, on the conquest of the country, A.li. 600-800, a.i>. 1203-1397. 
In one vol. 8vo. half-bound, gilt edges. 1808. 

Thomas. —Early Sassanian Inscriptions, Seals and Goins. By 

Edward Thomas, Esq., lateof the East India Company’s Bengal Service. Svo. 
pp. viii. and 138. With numerous woodcuts, a photograph of tho HijifibSid 
inscription, and a copper-plate of the Rassanian coins. Cloth, 1868. 7s. 6 d. 

Thomson. —Institutes of the Laws of Geylon. By Henry 
Byerley Thomson, Second Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. In 
2 vols., Svo. cloth, pp. xx. 647, and pp. xx. 713. With Appendices, pp. 71. 
1866. £2 2s. 

Thomson. —The Autobiography of an Aetizan. By Christopher 
Thomson. Post Svo. doth, pp. xii. and 408. 1847. 6s. 

Thoreau. — A Week on the Concord and Merrimack Biters. 

Ily Henry I). Thoreau. 12mo. doth, pp. 413. 1862. 7s. 6 d. 

Thoreah.— The Maine Woods. By Henry I). Thoreau. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 328. 1864. 7s. Of/. 

Thoreau.— Excursions. 12mo. cloth, pp. 319. 1864. Is. 6 d. 

Thoreau. — A Yankee in Canada ; with Anti-Slavery and Befonn 
Papers. By Henry D. Thoreau. 12mo. doth, pp. 286. 1860. 7s. 6 d. 
Thoreau. —Letters to Various Persons. By Henry D, Thoreau. 
Edited by Balph Waldo Emerson. 16mo. cloth, Pjj. 229. 1865. 7s. 6f/. 

A series of Interesting letters selected by Mr. Emerson, with an appendix containing nfne 
charming poems. 

Thoreau. —Walden. By Henry D. Thoreau. 12mo. cloth, 

pp. 357. 1864. 7s. 6d. 

Thoughts of’ a Lifetime ; or, my Mind—rits contents. An epitome 
of the leading questions of the day. ■ By the author of “ Utopia at Home.” 
Crown Svo. pp. ix. and 220, cloth. 1308. 3s. 6rf. 
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Thoughts on Religion and the Bible. By a Layman, an M.A. of 
Trinity College, Dublin. Second edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
pp. x. and 42, sewed. 1865. 

Thoughts on Belioion and the Bible. By a Layman. 8vo. 
sewecj, pp. 32. Is. 1865. 

Thoughts on the Athanasian Ckeed, etc. By a Layman. 16mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 75. I860. 2s. 

Three Experiments of Living. Within the Means. Up to tho 
Means. Beyond the Means. Feap. 8vo., ornamental cover and gilt edges, pp. 86. 
1848. Is.' 

Tickuor. — A History of Spanish Literature. Entirely re¬ 
written. By George Ticknor. 3 vols. crown 8vo. pp. xxiv. 486, xiii. 506, 
xiv. 524, cloth. 1863. £1 4s. 

Tolhausen. — A Synopsis of the Patent Laws of Various 
Countries. Comprising the following heads:— ; 1. Law, Date, and where re¬ 
corded; 2. Kinds of Patents; 3. Previous Examination; 4. Duration; 5. 
Government Fees; 6. Documents Required, and whore to he left.; 7. Working 
and Extension; 8. Assignments; 9. Specifications, Inspection, and Copies of; 10. 
List of Patents delivered ; 11. Specifications Published ; 12. Originals of Speci¬ 
fications (Models). By Alexander Tolhausen, Ph. D., Sworn Translator at the 
Imperial Court of Paris, Author of a Technological Dictionary in the English, 
French, and German Languages, etc. 8vo. sewed, pp. 31. 1857. 1*. 

Torrens.— Lancashire’s Lesson ; or, tho Need of a Settled Policy 
in Times of Exceptional Distress. By W. T. M. Torrens, Author of “ Tin 
Industrial History of Ereo Nations,” “The Life of Sir James Graham,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 1U1. 1804. 3«. G d. 

Toscani. —Italian Conversational Course. A new Method ol 
Teaching tho Italian Language, both Theoretically and Practically. By Oiovann 
Toscani, Professor of the Italian Language and Literature in the City of Londor 
College, Royal Polytechnic Institution, etc. 12mo. cloth, pp. viii. and 249. 
1867. 5s. 

Tosswill. —The British and American Ready-Reckoner : eon 
sisting of Tables showing the equivalent values in Currency and Sterling at any 
rate for Exchange, of the following articles;— Produce, comprising butter 
cheese, bacon, hams, lard, tallow, grease, hops, seeds, tobacco, sugar, beeswax, o: 
any article whereof the Standard is the pound in America and the cwt. (o 
112 lbs.) in the British Isles, with a list of net freights. Also cotton per lb.— 
Flour, Beef and PoRif, or any article sold in both countries by the sann 
Standard.— Wheat transferred from the bushel of 60 lbs. to quarter of 480 lbs. 
likewise the equivalent value of the quarter and cental.— Indian Corn trans 
ferred from the bushel o e 66 lbs. to the quarter of 480 lbs. Also freights o 
wheat and com.— Oil Cake and Dye Woods, allowing, where necessary, fo 
the difference between the 2,000 lbs. and tho gross ton.— Refined Petrolkui 
transferred from the small or wine into the imperial gallon.— Ciu'DK Petko 
lefm transferred from the small gallon into the tun of 262 imperial or 303 smal 
gallons. Also, Sterling Commission or Brokerage, showing the expense o 
placing any of the above merchandise “free on hoard.” Computed by Edwan 
B. Tosswill, Author of “ Produce Tables from par to 400 premium.” Imporia 
8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 133. 1865. £1 !>■. 
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Towler.— The Silver ’Sunbeam: a Practical and Theoretical 

Text-book on Sun-Drawing and Photographic Printing, comprehending all the 
Wot and Dry Processes at present known. By J. Towler, M.D., Prenderg8#t 
Professor of Natural Philosophy. Third Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 443. 1866. 10s. 6rf. 

Towler. —1)ry Plate Photography ; or, the Tannin Process made 
Simple and Practical for Operators and Amateurs. By J. Towlor, M.lf. 12rno. 
sewed, pp. 97. 1865. 4*. 

Towler. —The Magic Photograph ; with full Instructions How to 
Make it. By J. Towler, M.D. 12mo. sewed, pp. x. 1860. 1*. 

Triglot. — A Complete Dictionary, English, German, and French, 
on an entirely new plan, for the use of the Three Nations, in Three Divisions. 

1 vol. small 4to, cloth, red edges. lO.s. 6rf. 

Trimen.— Rhopalocera African Australis ; a Catalogue of South 
African Butterflies; comprising Descriptions of all the known Species, with 
Notices of their Larva', Pups', Localities, Habits, Seasons of Appearance, and 
< rcogvaphical Distribution. By Boland Trimen, Member of the Entomological 
Society of London. With Illustrations, by (i. II. Ford. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 
353. 1862-66. 18.v. 

Triibner’s American and Oriental Literary Record. A Monthly 
Register of the most Important Works published in North and South America, 
in India, China, aud the British Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German, 
Dutch, Danish, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and Russian Books. The 
object of the Publishers iu issuing this monthly publication is to give a full and 
particular account of every publication of importance issued in America and tho 
East. Yols. 1 to 3 (36 numbers) from March, 1865, to July, 1868, small 
quarto, 6rf. per number. Subscription 5*. per annum. Continued monthly. 

The object of the Publishers in issuing this monthly publication is to give a full and particular 
account of every publication of importance issued in America and in the East. 

Triibner’s Series of German 1’lays, lor Students of tho German 
Language. With Grammatical and Explanatory Notes. By F. Weinmann, 
German Master to the Royal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Zimmermann, 
Teacher of Modern Languages. No. I. Dor Tetter. Comedy in three Acts, by 
Roderick Benedix. 12mo. cloth, pp. 125. 1863, 2s. 6d. 

Triibner’s Gold and Silver Goins (See under Current Gold and 

Silver Coins). 

Triibner. —TrObner’s Bibliographical Guide to American Ibtera- 
ti'he, a Classed List of Books published in tho United States of America, from 
1817 to 1857. With Bibliographical Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical 
Index. Compiled and Edited by Nicolas Triibner. In 1 vol. 8vo., half-bound, 
pp. 750. 1859. 18s. 

This work, it is believed, is the first attempt to marshal tho Literature of the United States 
of America during tho last forty years, according to the generally received bibliographical 
canons. The Librarian will welcome it, no doubt, as a companion volume to Brunet, Lowndes, 
aud Ebert; whilst, to the bookseller, it will be a faithful gmde to tho American branch of 
English Literature—a branoh which, on account of its rapid increase aud rising importance, 
Begins to force itself daily more and more upon his attention. Nor will the work be of less 
interest to the man of letters inasmuch as it comprises complete Tables of Contents to all the 
more prominent Collections of the Americans, to the Journals, Memoirs, Proceedings, qnd 
Transactions of their learned Societies—und thus furnishes an intelligible key to a department 
of American scientific activity hitherto hut imperfectly known and understood in Europe. 

Opinioks of the Press. 


noster-row That gentleman lias succeeded in making a very' valuable "addition to biblio¬ 
graphical knowledge, in a quarter where it was much wanted.”— Universal Renew, Jail., 1859 
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Triibuor’a Bibliographical Guide to American Literature* desorvos praise fur the great 
care with which it is prepared, and tho wonderful amount of information contained in its 
pages. It is compiled and edited by Mr. Nicolas Triibner, the publisher, of Patemostor-row. 
It comprises a classified list of books published in the United States during tho last forty 
^ears, with Bibliographical Introduction, Notes, aud Alphabetical Index. The introduction 
is very elaborate and full of facts, and must be tbo work of a gentleman who lias sparod no 
pains in making himself master of all that is important in connection with American litera¬ 
ture. It certainly supplies much information not generally kmnvu in Europe.”— Moi niiiy Star, 
Jan. 31st, 1859. 

“ Mr. Triibner deserves much credit for being tho first to arrange bibliography according to 
the received rules of the art. He began the labour in 1855, and the first volume was published 
in that year; constituting, in fact, the earliest attempt, on this side of tho Atlantic, to 
catalogue A rnerican books. The present volume, of course, is enlarged, and is more perfect, 
in every respect. The method of classification is exceedingly clear and useful. 

“ In short, it presents the actual state of literature, as well as the course of its development 
from the beginning. Into tho subject-matter of this section we shall have to look hereafter, 
we are now simply explaining the composition of Mr. TrUbnor’s most valuable aud useful 
book.”— Spectator, Feb. 5,1S59. 

“ Mr. Trubncv*s book is by far the most complete American bibliography that has yet 
appeared, and displays an amount of patience ami research that does him infinite credit. Wo 
have tested the accuracy of the work upon several points demanding much care and inquiry, 
and the result lias always been satisfactory. < >ur American brethren cannot fail to feel com¬ 
plimented by tho production of this volume, which in quantity almost equals our own London 
catalogue.”— The Bookseller', Feb. 21 th, 1869. 

“To say of this volume that it entirely fulfils the promise of its title-page. Is possibly the 
highest and most, truthful commendation that can he awarded to it. Mr. Trubner deserves 
however, something beyond general praise for the patient aud intelligent labour with which 
he has elaborated the earlier forms of the work into that which it now bears. Whnt was 
once but a scanty volume, has now become magnified, under his care, to one of considerable 
size ; and what was once little better than a dry catalogue, may now take rank as a biogra¬ 
phical work of first-rate importance. His position as an American literary agent has, doubt¬ 
less, been very favourable to Mr. Triibner, by throwing matter in its way ; aud he confesses, 
in his preface, that it is to this source that bo is mainly indebted for the materials which have 
enabled him to construct tho work before us. Mr. Triibner's object in compiling this book is, 
he states, two-fold : ‘ On the one hand, to suggest the necessity of a more perfect work of its 
kind by an American, surrounded, as ho necessarily would be, with tho needful appliances ; 
aud, on tho other, to supply to Europeans a guide to Anglo-American literature—a branch 
which, by its rapid rise and increasing importance, begins to force itself more and more on 
our attention. It is very modest in Mr. Triibner thus to treat his work as a mere suggestion 
for others. It is much more than this: it is an cxamplo which those who attempt to do 
anything more complete cannot do bettor than to follow a model, which they will do well to 
copy, if they would combine fulness of material with that admirable order and arrangement 
which so facilitates reference, aud without which a work of this sort i* all but useless. 

“ All honour, then, to the literature of Young Atnorica—for young she fit,ill is, and let her 
thank her stars for it,—and all honour also, to Air. Triibner, for taking so much pains to tunko 
tis acquainted with it .”—The Critic, March 19, 1859. 

" This is not ouly a very useful, because well executed, bibliographical work—it is also a 
work of much interest to all who are connected with literature. The bulk of it consists of a 
classified list, with date of publication, tdze, and price, of all the works, original or translated, 
which have appeared .in the United States during tho last forty years; and an alphabetionl 
index facilitates reference to any particular work or author. On the merits of this portion of 
the work we cannot, of course, be expected to form a judgment. It would require nnething 
of the special erudition of Mr. Triibner himself, to say how far he has succeeded or fallen short 
of his undertaking—how few, or how many, havo been his ornhsionn. There is one indication, 
however, of his careful minuteness, which suggests the amount of labour that must have been 
bestowed on the work—namely, the full enumeration of ull the contents of the various Truus- 
saction and Scientific Journals. Thus, ‘tho Transactions of the American Philo>ophicul 
Society,’from the year 1769 to 1857—no index to which has yet appeared in America— ure in 
this work made easy of retorenco, every paper of every volume ooiug mentioned seriatim. 
Tho naturalist, who wishes to tcuow what papers have appearod in tho Boston Journal of 
Natural History during the last*twonty years, that- is, from its commeucomunt, has only to 
glance over tho five closely-printed pages of this guide to satisfy himself at unco.”— The 
Saturday Review , April 2,1859. { 

“ We have never soen a work on the national literature of a people more carefully compiled 
than the present, and the bibliographical prolegomena deserves attentive perusal by all whe 
would study either tbo j>oUtical or the literary history of the greatest republic of tho West.’*— 
The Leader, March 26th, 1859. 

“ The subject of my letter to-day may seem to be of a purely literary character, but I fee. 
justified to claim a more general interest for it. That subject is connected with the good re 
putation of the United States abroad. It is likewise connected with tho general topic of my 
two former letters. I have spoken of the friends and the antagonists of the United State; 
among European nations, ana among the different classes of European society. I have statec 
that the antagonists are chiefly to be found among the aristocracy, not only of birth, but ‘o 
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raiud ’—as it has beou called—likewise ; not only among the privileged classes, and those con¬ 
nected with the Government interests, but among those who live in the sphere of literature 
and art, and look down with contempt upon a society in which utilitarian motives are believed 
to be paramount. And 1 have asserted that, these differences in the opinions of certain classes 
left aside, the Gormans, as a whole, take a more lively and a deeper interest in American 
affairs tli an in any other nation. Now, i am going to speak of a book just ready to le*vo the 
press of a London publisher, which, while it is a remarkable instance of the truth of my 
assertion in reference to the Germans, must be considered as serving the interests of the 
United States, by promoting the good reputation of American lifo in an uncommon^egree. 

“The London book trade has a firm, Triibner and (Jo., of whose business transactions 
American literature, as well as literature on America, form a principal branch. It is the firm 
who have lately published the bibliography of American languages. Mr. Nicolas Triibner is 
a German, who has nover inhabited the United States, and yet he risks his time, labour, and 
money, in literary publications, for which even vain endeavours would have been mutle to find 
an American publisher. 

“The new publication of Mr. Triibner, to which T hive referred, is a largo 8vo volume of 
S00 pages, under tho titlo of * Bibliographical Guide t > American Literature, A classified 
List of Bonks published in tho United States of America, fn.m 1817 to 1857. With Biblio¬ 
graphical Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. Compiled and odited by Nicolas 
Triibner. * ’ 

“This last remark has hut too much truth in it. The United States, in the opinion of tho 
great mass of even tho well-educated people of Europe, is a country inhabited by a nation lost 
in tho pursuit of material interest., a country in which the technically applicable branches of 
of some sciences may be cultivated to a certain degree, but a country essentially without 
literature and art. a country not without newspapors—so much the worse for it—but almost 
without books. Now, here, Mr. Triibner, a German, comes out with a list of American books, 
filling a thick volume, though containing American publications only, upward from the year 
1817. from which time he dates tho period of a more decided literary independence of the 
United States. 

“Since no native-born, and even no adopted, American, has taken the troublo of compiling, 
arranging, digesting, editing, and publishing such a work, who else but a German could 
uudertako it '! who else among the European nations would have thought American literature 
worth tho labour, tho time, and the money? and, let mo add, that a smaller work of a similar 
character, ‘ The Literature of American Local History,’by tho late Dr. Hermann Ludewig, 
was the work ot a German, likewise. May bo that the majority of tho American public will 
ascribe but an inferior degree of interest to works of this kind. The majority of the public 
of other nations will do tlio same, as it cannot be everybody’s business to understand the 
usefulness of bibliography, and of books containing nothing but the enumeration and descrip¬ 
tion of books. One thing, however, must be apparent: tho deep interest taken by some 
foreigners in some of tho more ideal spheres of American life; and if it is true, that the clear 
historical insight into its own development, ideal as welt as material, is one of the most valu¬ 
able acquisitions of a nation, future American generations will acknowledge the good services 
of those foreigners, who, by their literary application, contributed to avert tho national 
calamity of the origin of the literary independence of America becoming veilod in darkness.” 
Net /’ York Daily Tribune, Dec., 1858. 

•* It is remarkable and noteworthy that tho most valuable manual of American litoraturo 
should appear in London and be published by an English house. Triibncr's Bibliographical 
Guide to American Literature is a work of extraordinary skill and perseverance, giving an index 
to all the publications of the American press for tho last forty y oars.”— Harper's Weekly , March 
d8th, 1850. 

“ Mr. Triibner deserves all praise for having produced a work every way satisfactory. No 
one whoitakes an interest in the subject of which it treats can dispense it with it; and we 
have no doubt that booksellers in this country will learn to consider it necessary to them as a 
shop manual, and only second in importance, for the purposes of their trade, to the London 
Catalogue itself. That a foreigner, ahda London bookseller, should have accomplished what 
Americans themselves have failed to do, is most creditable to the compiler. The volume 
contains 149 pages of introductory matter, containing by lar the host record of American 
literary history yot published ; and 521 pages of classed list of books, to which an alphabeti¬ 
cal index of 33 pages is added. This alphabetical index alone may claim to be one of the most 
valuable aids for enabling the student of literary history to jorrn a just and perfect estimate 
of the great and rising importance of Anglo-American literature, the youngest and most un¬ 
trammelled of all which illustrate the gradual development of tho human mind.”— The. Press, 
I'hUwie.fph'ta, Oct. 11, 1858. • 

“We do not so much express the wish by this notice, that Mr. Triibner may not find a 
public ungrateful for his labours, as congratulate, especially American Biblioplulcs, upon tho 
advantages within their reach, by tiro acquisition and use of what Mr. Triibner has so oppor¬ 
tunely supplied."— Washington National Jntelligeneer, March 22nd, 1859. H 

“This volume contains a well-classified list of books publishe'd in the United States of Ame¬ 
rica during the l&sb forty years, preceded by a tolerably full survey of American literary enter¬ 
prise dimug the first half of the nineteenth century. The value of such a guide, in itself 
tolerably evident, becomes more so upon glancing over the five hundred and forty pages of 
close print which display the literary activity pervading the country of Prescott and Mottley 
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of Irving and Hawthorne, of Poe and Longfellow, of Story and Wheaton, of Moses Stuart and 
Channing. This volume will be useful to the scholar, but to the librarian it is indispensable.’' 
—Daily News, March 24th, 1859. 

ct‘There are hundreds of men of moderate scholarship who would gladly stand on some 
higher and more assured point. They feel that they have acquired much information, but 
they also feel the need of that subtle discipline, literary education, without which all mere 
learning is the radix indigesta moles, as much of a stumbling-block as an aid. To those in such 
a condition, works on bibliography arc invaluable. For direction in classifying al! reading, 
whether English or American, Allibone's Dictionary is admirable ; but, for particular informa¬ 
tion as to the American side of the house, the recently published Bibliographical Guido to 
American Literature, by Nicholas Triibner, of London, may be conscientiously commended. 
A careful perusal of this truly remarkable work cannot fail to give any intelligent person a 
clear and complete idea of the whole state of American book-making, pot only in its literary 
aspect, but in its historical, and, added to this, in its most mechanical details.”— Phitadi Ijilmt 
Evening Bulletin, March 5tb. 1859. 

“ But the best work on American bibliography yet published has come to us from London, 
where it has been compiled by the well-known hibliophilo, Triibner. The work is rcmarkablo 
for condensation and accuracy, though we have noted a few »rrors and omissions, upon which 
we should like to comment, had wo now space to do so .”—New York Times, March 2tith, 1859. 

“Some of our readers, whoso attention has been particularly called to scientific and literary 
matters, may remember meeting, sonic years since, in this country, a most intelligent 
foreigner, who visited the United States for the purpose of extending liis business connections, 
and making a personal investigation into the condition of literature in the Now Wot Id. Mr. 
Nicholas Triibner—the gentleman to whom wo have made re'crcncc— although by birth a 
German, and by education and profession a London bookseller, could hardly bo called a 
’ stranger in America.’ for he had sent before him a most valuable ‘ letter of introduction,' in 
the shape of a carefully compiled register of American books and authors, entitled 4 Biblio¬ 
graphical Guide to American Literature,’ etc., pp. xxxii., 108. This manual was the germ of 
the important publication, the title of which the reader will find at the commenc n nient of this 
article. Now, in consequence of Air. Triibner’s admirable classification and minute index, the 
inquirer after knowledge nas nothing to do hut copy from the Bibliograplveal Guide the 
titles of the American books .which ho wishes to consult, despatch them to his library by a 
messenger, and in a few minutes he has before him the coveted volumes, through whoso means 
ho hopes to enlarge his acquisitions. Undoubtedly it would be a cause of well-founded 
reproach, of deep mortification t«> every intelligent American, if the arduous labours of tho 
learned editor and compiler of this volume (whom we almost hesitate to call a foreigner), 
should fail to be appreciated in a country to which he has, by tho preparation of this valuable 
work, proved himself so eminent a bene factor.’’— Pennsylvania Enquirer, March ‘Jtitli, 

44 The editor of this volume has acquired a knowledge of the productions of the American 
press which is rarely exhibited on the other sido of the Atlantic, and which must command 
the admiration of the best informed stmleuts of the subject in this country. His former work 
on American bibliography, though making no prehensions to completeness, was a valuable 
index to various branches of learning that had been successfully cultivated by our scholars 
but, neither in comprehensiveness of plan nor thoroughness of execution, can it bo compared 
to the elaborate and minute record of American literature contained in this volume. Tho duty 
of the editor required extensive research, vigilant discrimination, and untiring diligence ; and 
iu the performance of his task wo are no less struck with the accuracy of detail than with the 
extent of his information. The period to which the volume is devoted, comprises only the 
last forty years; but within that time tho literature of this country has received its most 
efficient impulses, and been widely unfolded iu the various departments of intellectua' 
activity. If wo were permitted to speak in behalf of American scholars, we should not fail tt 
congratulate Mr. Triibner on the eminent success with which ho has accomplished bis plan 
and the ample and impartial justice with which he has registered the production* of out 
native authorship. After a careful examination of his volume, we are bound to exp* ess out 
high appreciation of the intelligence, fairness, and industry' which are conspicuous in it- 4 
Pages; for exactness and precision it is no less remarkable, than for extent of research ; few. 
if any, important publications are omitted on its catalogue, and although, as is inevitable it 
a work of this nature, an erroneous letter has sometimes crept into a name, or an erroneouc 
figure into a date, no one can consult it habitually without learning to roly on its trust 
worthiness, as well as its completeness.”— Harper's Magazine , April, 1869. 

Nor is the book a dry catalogue only of the names and contents of the publications ol 
America. Prefixed to it arc variable bibliographical prolegomena, instructive to tho antiquary 
as well as useful to the philologist. In this portion of tho work, Mr. Triibner had the assist 
ance of the late Dr. Ludewig, wh iso early death was a groat loss to philological science. Mr 
Moran, the assistant-secretary to tlio American Legation, has added to the volume a historica 
summary of the literature of America ; and Mr. Edward Edwards is responsible for an inter¬ 
esting account of tho public libraries of tho United States. To Mr. Trlibner’s own careful 
superintendence and hard work, however, the student must ever remain indebted for one o 
the most useful and vsell-arranged books on bibliographical lore ever published. In addition t< 
this, it is right to congratulate Mr. T< iibner on tho fact, that his present wqrk confirms th< 
opinion passed on his 4 Bibliotheca Glottica,’ that among the booksellers themselves honour 
able literary eminence may exist, without clashing with business arrangetnouts. The book 
sellers of old wore authors, and Mr. Triibner emulates their example. ’— Morning Chronidt 
March 22nd, 1859. 
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“Mr. Triibner, who is not only a bibliopole but a bibliophile, has, in this work, materially 
ineroascd tlio claim which he hart already upon the respect of all book-lovors everywhere, but 
especially in the United States, to whoso literature he has now made so important and useful 
a contribution. So much larger than a former book, under a similar title, which he published 
in 1865, and so much more ample in every respect, the present constitutes a new implement 
for our libraries, as well as the most valuable existing aid for those students who, without 
libraries, have an interest in knowing their contents.”— Baltimore American , 2nd April, 1859. 

“ Lastly, published only the other day, is Trllbnor’s Bibliographical Guide to American 
Literature, which gives a classed list of books published in the United States durlfcg the last 
forty years, with bibliographical introduction, notes, and Alphabetical index. This octavo 
volume has boon compiled and edited by Mr. Nicolas Triibner, the well-known head of one 
of the great, foreign publishing and importing houses of London, who is a'so editor of Ludewig 
and Turner’s Literature of American Aboriginal Languages. Be hides containing a classed 
list of books, with an alphabetical index, Mr. Triibnor’s book has an introduction, in which, 
at'considerable fulness, he treats of the history of American literature, including newspapers, 
periodicals, and public libraries. It is fair to state that Mr. Triibner s Bibliographical Guide 
was published subsequent to Allibone’s Dictionary, but printed off about the same time.”— 
Phihuhlfiliia Press, April 4th, 1859. 

“This ®a vabiab'c work for book buyers. For its compilation wo are indebted to a foreign 
bibliomauiae, but one who has mado himself familiar with American literature, and has 
possessed himself of the most ample sources of infoniution. The volume contains:—I. Bi¬ 
bliographical Prolegomena; II. Contributions towaids a History nl American Literature; 
111. Notices of Public Libraries of the United States. These throe heads form the introduc¬ 
tion, and occupy one hundred and fdty pages. IV. Classed list of books; V. Alphabetical 
lint of authors. This plan is somewhat aster that adopted in Watts* celebrated ‘Bibliotheca 
Britannica,’ a work of immense value, whose compilation occupied some forty years, 'lbe 
classified portion of the present work enables the reader to find readily the names of all books 
on any one subject. The alphabetical index of authors enables the reader to ascertain 
instantly the names of all authors and of all their works, including the numerous periodical 
publications of the last forty years. Mr. Triibner deserves thu thanks of the literary world 
for his plan, and its able execution.”— .Ve/e York Conner ami Hut]Hirer, April lltli, 1859. 

“ ]/auteur, dans line preface do dix pages, expose les idccs qui lui out fait entreprondro son 
livro, et lo plan qu’il a*cru devoir adopter. Hans uno savanto introduction, il fait unc revue 
critique des diffdrentes ouvrages rolatifs h PAintfriquo; il signule eeux qui out lo plus con- 
tribuc h restablissement d’une bttdrature specialo Anidricaiuc, ct il eu fait l’histoiro, octte 
partio de son travail est destim'e h lui laire nonueur, ello est mdtliortiquemont divisde cn 
periode colonialc et on periode Amdrioaine et renfermo, sur las progres do I’imprimarie on 
Amcrique, snr lc salaire des auteurs, sur lo commerce do la librairio, les publications 
periodiques, des renscignemcnts trfcs iuteressants, quo l’on ust heureux de trouver reunis 
pour la premifcre iois. Cette introduction, qui n*a pas moins 1*0 pages, se termine par une 
tablo statisquo do toutes ies bibiiotlilrques publiques des dilfercnts Ktatsdo PUnion. 

“Le catalogue methodiquo et raisomid dos ouvrages n’oegupo pas moins do 521 pages, il 
forme 32 sections con sac ices chacuno a Pune des branches des sciences hurnaincs; cello qui 
donue laliste des ouvrages qui intdressent la geographic et les voyages (section xvi.) comprend 
pits de GOO articles, et parim eux on troure l’indication dc plusieurs ouvrages dont nous no 
H'lUjiconnions memo pas Pexistcuce en Europe. Un index geiidral alphabdtique par nnnis 
<Pautcurs qui termine ce livre, permet d’abicger des recherches souvent bien pdniblcs. Le 
guide bibliographiquo dc M. 'Iriibnor est un monument dlcvd h l’activitd scientifique et 
littdraire Amdrieaino ct cumme tel, il est digne de prendre placoh cdto des ouvrages Un rnOme 
g»*nro publida en Europe par les Brunet, les Lowndes, et les Ebert. (V. A. Malte-li.un).”— 
AotireUts A finale* lies Voywjis, April, 1859. 

Tuder.— My Own Philology. By A. Tuder. In Two Parts, 
8vo. pp. iv. and 40, GO, sewed. ISfiO. l.«. each. 

Twenty-five Years’ Conflict in the Church, and its Remedy. 
l‘2mo. sewed, pp. viii. and 70. 18.35. Is. (id 

Uhloinann’s Syriac Grammar. Translated 4 from tke German by 
Enoch Hutchinson. Svo. cloth, pp. 008. 1855. 18s. 

Ullmann. — The Worship OF Genius, and* the Distinctive Ojia- 
kacteh ou Essence op Christianity. ISy Professor 0. Ullmann. Translated 
by Lucy Sandford. l’ost Svo. cloth, pp. 11G. 1840. Ax. Qd. 

United States Consulaii Regulation*. A Practical Guide for Con¬ 
sular Officers, and also for merchants, shipowners, and masters of American 
vessels, in all their consular transactions. Third edition, revised and enlarged 
Hyo. 1>P* G84, cloth. 1807. 21*. 
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United States Patext Law (The). Instructions how to obtain 

Letters Patent for new inventions; including a variety of useful information 

concerning the rules and practice of the Patent Office; how to sell patents; how¬ 
to secure foreign patents; forms for assignments and licenses, together with 
engravings and descriptions of tho condensing steam-engine, and the principal 
mechanical movements, valuable tables, calculations, problems, etc., etc. liy 
Mimn* and Co., Solicitors of Patents, No. 37, Park Itow, New- York. Third 
edition, 12mo., pp. 108, cloth. 1807. Is. Or/. 

Unity, Duality, and Trinity op the Godhead (a Discussion 
among upwards of 250 theological enquirers, clergymen, dissenting ministers and 
laymen, on the). With digressions on the creation, fall, incarnation, atonement, 
resurrection, and infallibility of the Scriptures, inspiration, miracles, future 
punishments, revision of the llible, etc. Tho press corrected by llanley, the 
Itoporter of the discussion. 8vo. pp. 200, cloth. 1804. 0». 

Unity (The) op Truth. A Devotional Diary, compiled from the 
Scripture and other sources, liy the Author of “ Visiting my ItelationB.” 18mo. 
cloth, pp. iv. 138. 1807. 2s. 

Universal Correspondence in Six Languages. English, German, 
French, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish. 2 vols. 8vo. cdotii, pp. 004 and 600. 
1805. 20s. 

Universal Church (The) ; its Faith, Doctrine, and Constitution. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 308. 1800. G.v. 

Upper Rhine (The). Illustrating its finest Cities, Castles, Ruins, 
and Landscapes. From drawings by Messrs. Rohbock, Louis and Julius Lange, 
engraved by tho most distinguished artists. With a historical and topographical 
text. Edited by Dr. Gaspey. 8vo. pp. 496. With 134 steel-plate illustrations, 
cloth. 1859. £2 2*. 

Uricoechea. — Mapoteca Colombiana : Catalogo do Todos low 

Mapas, l’lanos, Vistas, etc., relativos a la Amcriea-Espailola, Brasil, o Islas 
adyacentes. Arreglada cro'nologieamcnte i prccodida dn una iutroduccion sobre 
la kistoria cartogratica do America, l’or el Doctor Ezr-quiel Uricoechea, do 
Bogota, Nueva Granada. Oue vol. 8vo. cloth, pp. 232. 1800. G«. 

Uriel, and o-rnER Poems. 12mo. cloth. 2s. 6 d . 

Uriel. —Poems. By tho Author of Uriel. Second Edition. 12mo. 
cloth, pp. 109. 1857. 2*. . 

Urquhart.— Progress op Russia in tlio West, North, and South, hy 
Opening the Sources of Opinion, and appropriating tho Channels of Wealth and 
Bower. By David Urquhart. Fifth edition, pp. 490, with Map, 12mo. still' 
cover. 1852. Is. 0r/. 

Urquhart. —Recent Events in the East. Letters, Essays, etc. By 
David Urquhart. 12mo. pp. 312, 1863. Is. 6rf. 

Urquhart. —The War <Jv Ignorance ; its Progress and Results : a 

Prognostication and a Testimony. By David Urquhart. 8vo. 1854. 1*. 

Urquhart. —The Occupants of the Crimea. An Appeal from To¬ 
day and To-morrow. By David Urqnhart. 8vo. sewed. 1854. Or/. 

Urquhart. —The Home Face of the “ Four Psints.” By David 
Urquhart. 8vo. pp. 32. 18-V1. Is. 
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Yaletta.— 'O/irjpov filo? teai rroii/pLara. IIpay flare ia urropiicrf urn 
Kpirtio). vvo 'luavi’ov N. BaAtrra. (Tho Life and Poems of Homer. A 
Historical and Critical Essay. By Jolm N. Valetta). 1 vol. 4to. pp. xii. and 
403, with an illustration, sewed, 1866. 21s. 

Yaletta.— 4>cotiov t ov aoepurdrov icai dyicordrov IlaTpidp^ou 

ltuivaravrivviroXiMC ‘EirwroXa'i. At<; Suo rov avrov wapr/pri/rai Tovr/paria. 
A. 'V.pwriipn-d <5ten avv ’iaatc rair (iTOKpimaiv, f/roi ovvuywyai Kill itiroSu&ic 
UKptpttr, rrvveiXtyph’nt ik r£v (njvwoucuiv Kal iaropiKiov ypaQwv mpi ’Ettktico- 
irwn cal Mi;rf)07n)\irwj/, teat Xoiwuv iri-poie avayKaiew £>jri/ fianov. B. Kpiatir 
Kelt txiXimiQ nki'Ti KMjiaXaiuiv, rip tototfiXiararip, umwTarip A iovn Apxum- 
aKi'nrip K oXafipiaij. MerA rpoXiynpiveiv Tipi roe /Siou cal ruv avyypappaTtuv 
d’wrioc k.t.it. bwo 'Iwavvtiv N. BaXtrra. (The Epistles of Pliotius, the wisest 
and holiest l’atriarch of Konstantinoplo. To which are attached two works of 
ihc same author: 1. Ten’ Questions with their answers, viz., collections and 
accurate descriptions gathered from the synodical and historical writings on this 
Bishops and Metropolitans. 2. Sentences and Interpretations, in five chapters, 
addressed to Leon, the Archbishop of Culahria. With an introduction on tho 
Life und Writings of 1’hotius. I!v John X Yaletta.) 1 vol. 4to. pp. .581 sewed. 
1801. £110*. 

Yan, dor fuuk.—O utlines ok a Grammar of the Malagasy L an- 

oi Aon. lly JI. N. Yan der Tuuk. Svo. sewed, pp. 28. 18(10. Is. 

Yan der Tuuk.— Shout Account of the Malay Manuscripts 

belonging to the Jtoyal Asiatic Society. By II. N. Yan Her Tuuk. Svo. sewed, 
pp. 51. 1866. Is. 

Yail de Weyer.—(' irunD’Orusoules Philosophici-Ues, IIistoriques, 

Poutkhes et LirriiiiAittES do Sylvain Van de Weyer. Precedes d’Avant- 
propes de rEditeur. Premiere Serie. 

Table de Matibres. 

J. Lo Itoi Cubdcu. 

2. I.fttreH stn- lrs Anglais qui out dcrit on Fr:m?ais. 

3. Discount sur lTlistuiic de la rhibmopliie. 

4. Moyen facile ct dconomiquo d’dtre bienfaisant, propose aux jeuncs Gens, ct sum do 

Pcns£cs diverses. 

5. Lcttro & M. llrnst Miiuch. 

Crown 8vo. pp. 371. iioxburglic stylo. 1803. l().v. 6/7. 

Ditto. Ditto. Sccondc Serie. (In the Press.) 

Van Lann (Henri).—Grammar ok the French Language. I’p. 
151 and 120. 1807. 4*. 

Parts |. and 11. Accidence and S\ utax. In one voi. crown Svo. cloth, pp. 151 
and 117. 5th edition. 1807. is. 

Part III. Exercises. 4th Ed. Crown Svo. cloth, pp. xii. and 2S5.186G.3,. 0 d. 
YanLaun.—L emons Gradukks de Traduction et ok Lecture; or, 
Graduated Lessons in Translation and Beading, with Biographical Sketches, 
Annotations on History, Geography, Synonyms and Style, and a Dictionary' of 
Words and Idioms. By Henri Van Latin. 12mo. cloth, pp. vi. and 476. 

1863. 0s. 

Yarahagen. —Amerigo Vespucci. Son caraetere, ses ecrits (memo 
les moins authenticities), sa vie et scs navigations, aj-ec une carte iudiejuant les 
routes. Par E. A. de Yamhagcn, Ministrc du llrusil an l’erou, (Tiili et Ecuador, 
etc. Small Polio, pp. 120, hoards. 1865. 14*. 

Varnhagen.—L a Verdadera Guanaiiani de Colon. Memoria 
communienda a la facultad de humanidades. Per Don Francisco Ad. dc 
Varnhagen, o impresa en el tamo xxvi. de los anales dc Chile (Enoro de 1864). 
s '’o. pp. xir„ with a mun of tho Bahawan and Antillan Archipelago, sewed, 

1864. 
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Velasquez and Simonne’s New Method to Head, White, aki> 

Schax thk Spanish Lang page. Adapted to Ollendorff's System. Post 8vo. 
pp. 558, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

7 ‘ Key. Post 8vo. pp. 174., cloth. 4s. 

Velasquez. — A Dictionary op the Spanish and English Lan¬ 
guages. For the Use of Young Learners and Travellers. By M. Velasquez de 
la Cadij-na. In Two Parts. I. Spanish-English. II. English-Spanish. 12uio. 
pp. 680, cloth. 1864. lO.v. 

Velasquez. — A Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish and 

English Languages. Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish 
Academy, Terreos, and Salih, and Webster, Worcester, and Walker. Two 
Parts in one thick volume. By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. ltoyal 8vo. pp: 
1,280, cloth. 1866. 21s. 

Velasquez. — An Easy Introduction to Spanish Conversation, 

containing all that is necessary to make a rapid progress in it. Particularly 
designed tor persons who have little time to study, gr arc their own instructors. 
By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. Now edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo. 
pp. 160, cloth. 1863. 2». 6 ft. 

Velasquez.— New Spani.sii Header : Passages from flio most 
approved authors, in Prose and Verse. Arranged in progressive order. With 
Vocabulary. Post 8vo. pp. 352, cloth. 1866. 6.v. Or/. 

Vera. —Problems de la Certitude. 15y Prpfossor A. Vera. 

8vo. pj). 220. 184.3. oft. 

Vera. —Platojhs Ari.stotei.is et IThoelii de Medio Termino 
Doctiuna. J»y I’rolessor A. Vera. 8vo. pp. 4-3. ISM. l.v. (W. 

Vera. —Inquiry into Speculative and Experimental Scienct. 

By Professor A. Vera. 8vo. pp. 68. 1856. 3s. G"t 

Vera. —Logique de Hegel, truduito pour la premith-o I'ois i t 

accompagnee il'ime introduction et il’m-i eommentaire pcrpetucl. 2 volume,-. 
8vo. pp. 750. l!y Professor A. Vera. 1850. 12 k. 

Vera. —L’HEgklianisme et la Philosopiiie. Hy Professor A. 
Vera. 8vo.pi>. 226. 1861. 3k. Or/. 

Vera. —Melanges Philosopdihues (containing Papors in Italian 
and French. By Professor A. Vera. 8vo. pp. 304. 1862. 6s. 

Vera. —Prolusioni alla Stohia della Eilosoeia e dalla Fjlosofia 
della Stohia. By Professor A. Vera. 8vo. pp. 87. 1863. 2.v. 

Vera. —Introduction a la Philosopiiie de Iff gel. Deuxiemo 

edition, revue et augmentee do Notes et d’une Preface. By Professor A. Vera. 
8vo. pp. 418. (The first edition appeared in 1864). 1864. 6s. * 

Vera. —Essais de Philosopiiie ILegelienne, con tenant la Peine do 
Mort, Amour et Philosophic, et Introduction u la Philosophic. By Profcssoi 
A. Vera. 12mo. pp. 203. 1864. 2s. 6rf. > 

Vera. —Philosofhie de la Nature de Hegel, traduite pour la 
premiere fois et accompagnee d’une introduction et d’une eommentaire porpetuel. 
By Professor A. Vera. 3 volumes. 8vo. pp. 1037. 1863, 1864, and 1865. 24k- 

Vera. —Philosopiiie de l’Erprit de Hegel, Traduite pour In 
oremiere fois ot accompagnee do deux Introductions et d'un Commentaire 
Pcrpetucl. Par A. Vera. Tome premier. 8vo. sewed, pp. cxii. and 471. 1867. 12 k 
Verkriizen.—A Treatise on Muslin Embroidery in its Variout 
Branches, including Directions for the different Styles of this Work, with eigh 
beautiful Illustrations, a Receipt to get up Embroidery, etc. By T. A 
Verkriizen, author of a Treatise on Berlin Wool and Colours. Oblong, sewed 
pp. 26. 1861. Is. 
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Versmann and Oppsnlieini. — On the Comparative Value of certain 

Salts for rendrjixno Fabrics' Non-inflammable; being the substance of a 
paper read before the British Association, at the meeting in Aberdeen, Sopten- 
ber 15th, 1859. By Fred. Versmann, F.C.S., and Alphons Oppenheim, I’h. U„ 
A.C.S. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 1859. 

Vickers. —Imaginism and Rationalism. An Explanation of the 
Origin and Progress of Christianity. By John Vickers. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. 
viii. and 432. 1,867. 7s. 6 il. 

Villara (Be).—Memoires be la oour d’Espagne sous le reqne i>e 
Charles 11. 1678—1682. Par le Marquis de Villara. Small 4to. pp. xl. and 
382, cloth. 1861. 

Vishnil Purana.— A System or Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 

Translated from the original Sanskrit, and illustrated by Notes derived chiefly 
from other Puranas. By the late Iloiace llaynian Wilson, M.A., F.It.S., 
thoroughly revised and edited, with Notes, by Dr. Fitzcdward Hall. In 5 
- vole. 8vo. Vol. 1. pp. 340. Vol. II. pp. 348. Vol. III. pp. 348. 10s. Or/, each. 

(Vols. LV. and V. in the press). 

Voice from Mayfair (A). 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. 1868. 4 d . 

Volpe— An Italian Grammar. By Girolamo Volpe, Italian 
Master at Eton College. For the Use of Eton. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 242. 
1803. 4s. 6rf. 

Volpe.— A Key to tho Exercises of Volpe’s Italian Grammar. 12mo. 
sowed, pp. 18. 1863. Is. 

Von Cotta.— Geology and History : a Popular Exposition of all 

that is known of the Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-historic Times. By 
Bernhard Von Cotta, Professor of Geology at Freiburg. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. 
and 84. 1865. 2«. 

Voysey. —Dogma versus Morality. A Reply to Church Congross. 

By Charles Voysey, B.A. Post 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1866. 3d. 

Voysey. —The Sling and the Stone. By Charles Voysey, B.A., 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Incumbent of Healaugh. Volume I. (12 numbers for 
1866). Crown Hvo. doth. 1866. 6s. 

Voysey. —The Sling and the Stone. By Charles Voysey, B.A. 
Volume II. (12 numbers for 1867). 8vo. cloth, pp. 176. 1867. 7s. 6<Z. 

Voysey. —Humanity versus Barbarism in our Thanksgiving. By 
Charles Voysey, B.A., St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Incumbent of Healaugh, 
Tadcaster. 8vo., pp. 12. 1868. 3 cl. 

Wade. —Wkn-Chien Tzu-Erh Chi. A Series of Papers selected 

as specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the 
language, as written by the officials of China. Vol. I. and Part I. of the Key 
By Thomas Franeis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. Ito., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455; add iv., 72 and 52. 1867. 

£1 16s. , 

Wade. —Yu-Yen TzO-Erh Chi. A progressive course, designed «to 
assist the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In Eight Parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises. By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking. 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. 1867. £4. 
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Wafflard and: Fulgence. —Le Voyage X Dieppe. A Comedy in 

Prose. By AVafflard and Fulgenco. Edited, with English Notes, by the Rev. 
S’. H. Ernest Urette, B.D., of Christ’s Hospital, and the University of London. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp, 104. 1867i ' 2*. Gif. 

Wake, — Chapters on Man. With the Outlines of a Science of 
cotnpariftive Psychology. By 0. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropo¬ 
logical Society of London. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 344. 1868. 7*. Gif. 

Wanklyn and Chapman. —Water Analysts. A Practical Treatise 

on the examination of potable water. By J. Alfred Wanklyn, M.lt.C.8., Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry in London Institution, and Ernest Thcophron Chapman. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 104. 1868. 5s. 

Ware, —Sketches of European Capitals. By 'William Ware, 
Author of “Zenobia; or, Letters from Palmyra,” “Aurelian,” etc. 8vo.pp. 
124. 1861. 1*. 

Warning; OR, the Beginning of the End. By the Author of 

“ AVho am 11” 1 vol., 8to. cloth. 2s. 

Watson. —Index to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian 

and other Eahtehn ECONOMIC Pi ,ants ant) Pkoiii’CTs, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Forbes AUatson, M.A., M.D., F.L.S., F.B.A.S., etc.. Reporter on the Products 
of India. Imperial 8vo. cloth, pp. 650. 1868. £1 11s. 0 d. 

Watson. —Theoretical Astronomy, relating to the motions of the 

heavenly bodies revolving around the sun in accordance with the law of universal 
gravitation, embracing a systematic derivation of the formulae for the calcula¬ 
tion cl‘ the geocentric and heliocentric places, for the determination of the 
orbits of Planets and Comets, for the correction of approximate elements, and for 
the computation of special perturbation; together with the theory of the com¬ 
bination of observations, and the method of least squares. AVith numerical 
examples and auxiliary tables. By James C. Watson, Director of the Obser¬ 
vatory at Ann Arbor, and Professor of Astronomy in the University of Michigan. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 662. 1868. AT 18s. 

Watts. —Essays on Language and Literature. By Thomas AVatts, 
of the British Museum. Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from the 
“Transactions of the Philological Society,” and elsewhere. 1 vol. 8vo. (In 
preparation). 

Watts and Doddridge. —Hymns for Children. Revised and 

altered, so as to render them of general use. By Dr. AVatts. To which are 
added Hymns and other Religious Poetry for Children. By Dr. Doddridge. 
Ninth edition. 12mo. pp. 48, stiff covers. 1837. 6 d. 

Way (The) to Hate Peace. By S. E. He M. 12mo sewed, 
pp. 16. 1856. 

Way (The) of Truth ; sr, a Mother’s Teachings from the Bible. 
12mo. cloth, pp. iv. and 202. 1867. 2*. 

Wedgwood. — The Principles of Geometrical Demonstration, reduced 
from the Original Conception of Space and Form. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 
12mo. cloth, pp. 48. 1844. 2 s. 

Wedgwood. — On the Development of the Understanding. By 

Hcnsleigh Wedgwood, A.M. 12wo. cloth, pp. 133. 1848. 3s. 
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Wedgwood. —The Geometry op the Three First Books of Euclid. 
By Direct Proof from Definitions Alone. With an Introduction on the Prin¬ 
ciples of the Science. By Ilenslcigh Wedgwood M.A. 12rao. cloth, pp. 104. 
1850. 3s. 

WedgWOOd. — Ox the Origin- of Language. ByHensleigliWedgwood, 
M.A., late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. 12mo. cloth, pp. 165. I860 

3s. M. , 

Wedgwood. — A Dictionary of the English Language. By Hens- 
leigh Wedgwood, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Carabridgo. Vol. 1. 
(A to 1>) 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. 508, 14*.; Vol. II. (E to P) 8vo. cloth, pp, 578, 
14*.; Vol. III., Part I. (Q. to Sy), Hvo. pp. 360, 10*. (>//. ; Vol. III., Part. 11. 
(T to W) 8vo., pp. 200, 5s. (id. complete the Work. 1850 to 1865. Price 
of the complete work, £2 4 d. 

M Dictionaries are a clnss of bonks not usually esteemed light reading; but no intelligent man 
were t(| be pitied who should find himself shut up on tt rainy day in a lonely homo in the 
dreariea part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recreation than that which Mr. Wedg¬ 
wood's Dictionary of Etymology could afford him. He would read it, through from cover to cover 
at a siting, and only regret that he hud not the second volume to begin ii}»on forthwith. It is a 
very ab* book, of great research, full of delightful surprises, a repertory of the fairy tales of 
1 inguistjb science .''-~X]>ectator. 

Wekey. —A Grammar of the Hungarian Language, with appro¬ 
priate exercises, a copious vocabulary, and specimens of Hungarian poetry. By 
Sigismund Wekev, late Aide-de-Camp to Kossuth. 12ino. sewed, pp. viii. and 
150. t 1852. Is. Cut. 

Weller. —An Improved Dictionary; English and French, and 
French and English, drown from the best Sources extant in both Languages; 
in which are now first introduced many Technical, Scientific, Legal, Commer¬ 
cial, Naval, and Military Terms ; and to which are added, Separate Vocabularies 
of engineering and Railway Terms; of those descriptive of Steam Tower and 
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